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ABBE CORREA. 
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ABBE JOSEPH FRANCIS CORREA DE SERRA. 
A. D. 1750-1824. 


BY MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


ABBE CORREA DE SERRA, THE PRIEST AMBASSADOR OF 
PORTUGAL TO THE UNITED STATES, ‘“‘THE MOST EN- 
LIGHTENED FOREIGNER THAT EVER VISITED THIS COUN- 

9 


TRY,’ THE ““MOST EXTRAORDINARY MAN LIVING,’ AND 
‘CLAIMED AS ONE OF THE FATHERS OF OUR COUNTRY.” 


In 1797, Thaddeus Kosciuszlio (as his will is signed, 
otherwise and commonly Kosciusko), the Polish and 
American Patriot, came to Philadelphia to seek from 
Congress compensation for his Revolutionary services. 
In 1798 he was granted $12,800, the value of a certificate 
he held. 

He arrived in Philadelphia August 18, 1797, in the 
ship ‘‘ Adriana” from Bristol, England. He was accom- 
panied by the Polish poet, Julius Ursin Niemciewicz and 
the Abbé Corréa, ‘“‘a witty monk,” who served him as 
chaplain. 

The Abbé and Kosciuszlio while in Philadelphia were 
guests of many distinguished personages in the social 
circle of that city, then the capital of the United States. 
According to the late Father Jordan, one of the Jesuits 
in charge of that ancient church, traditions of his elders 


in the society attest the fact that the two strangers—the 
129 
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Abbé with his Polish patriot companion—were frequent 
visitors to “Old St. Joseph’s.”’ 

The following notes of the Abbe’s career will serve as 
an introduction to the recital of a more detailed sketch 
of this remarkable man: 

In English Culture in Virginta [Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies, Seventh Series,] it is stated of Francis 
Walker Gilmer that ‘‘ during the summer of 1814 he be- 
came acquainted, or at least developed an intimacy with 
that wonderful old philosopher, the Abbé Corréa.” 
With the exception of Mr. [ 7zomas] Jefferson this man 
did more to form Gilmer’s character than did any other 
of his distinguished friends. 

Joseph Francisco Corréa de Serra was born in Portu- 
gal, in 1750; studied at Rome and Naples; was admitted 
to holy orders, and returned to Portugal, in 1777. Here 
he took great interest in the foundation of the Academy 
at Lisbon, and, in 1779, was made its perpetual secre- 
tary. While connected with this institution he did ex- 
cellent work by collecting cabinets of specimens, chiefly 
botanical, and editing numerous unpublished documents 
relative to early Portuguese history. But he did not 
escape the suspicions of the Inquisition, and, in 1786, it 
became necessary for him to seek refuge in Paris, where 
he continued his studies and contracted an intimacy with 
the naturalist Broussonet. After the death of Pedro III, 
Corréa returned to his native country, and to him Brous- 
sonnet fled for protection at the outbreak of the Reign 
of Terror. Rendered an object of suspicion by his hos- 
pitality to the exile, Corréa found it necessary to go into 
hiding himself; for the authorities, under the direction of 
a tyrannical intendant-general of police, were busily en- 
gaged in crushing out all democratic tendencies. After 
a retreat to London, about 1796, Corréa was employed 
in a diplomatic relation at Paris, where he remained from 
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1802 to 1813. In the latter year he embarked for the 
United States, and, coming to Philadelphia, was engaged 
to. deliver lectures on botany in the University of that 
city. He was subsequently appointed Portuguese Min- 
ister to the United States. Like all foreigners he was 
attracted to Mr. Jefferson and became a frequent visitor 
to Monticello, where, in all probability, Francis Gilmer 
first met him. The Abbé was drawn towards the young 
Virginian by the latter’s enthusiasm for science. 

Gilmer wrote his brother Peachy Gilmer November 3, 
1814, that he was then at Richmond on his way to 
Philadelphia with Mr. Corréa. 


‘*He is the most extraordinary man now living [he says], or perhaps 
who ever lived. None of the ancient or modern languages; none of the 
sciences, physical or moral; none of the appearances of earth, air or 
ocean stand him any more chance than the Pope of Rome as old Jonett 
used to say. I have never heard him asked a question which he could 
not answer; never saw him in company with a man who did not appear 
to be a fool to him; never heard him make a remark which ought not 
to be remembered. He has read, seen, understands and remembers 
everything contained in books or to be learned by travel, observation 
and the conversation of learned men. He is a member of every philo- 
sophical society in the world and knows every distinguished man liv- 
ing,”’ etc. 


The annexed letter of the Abbé, showing his intense 
desire to again come to the United States, is copied from 
the original in the “ Dreer Autograph Collection,” of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


“Paris 4th Sept. 1808. 
“* DEAR SIR: 

‘‘T take the liberty of addressing to you these few lines as a final 
memorandum of the business. You know by our conversation I have 
so much at heart. To live in America is the utmost of my wishes, you 
know the only means of doing it and of getting rid of all contrarieties 
is to be invited by the Government of the United States, and my pass- 
port to be asked officially by their minister. 

‘“ You know how useful I can be to them. I neither ask nor need 
any salary or emolument for my services, and indeed you are sufficiently 
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acquainted with my circumstances, to make it unnecessary for me to 
enter further explanations. If by accident any detail shall be required 
about my Literary character you may remit them to the Philosophical 
Transactions, those of the Linnean Society, Les Annales du Museum 
d’Hist Naturelles, Les Archives Litteraires, in which collections many 
of my essays have been published and to the several works of the Royal 
Academy of Lisbon which I know are to be found at Philadelphia in the 
Library of the Philosophical Society. Perhaps as that may be unneces- 
sary (and I believe it useless to mention any more of this business to 
you who are so well acquainted with all particulars by our conversation) 
I will only request the acknowledgments of the perfect esteem and real 
friendship with which I am 


OIE 
You are sensible of what “* Your most sincere friend 
real service I can be to ‘J Sep CoRREA DE SERRA”’ 
the U S when I get home 
[ Addressed | 


Monsieur Skipwith. 


The above letter has the following endorsement: 


The Abbe Corréa, whom I knew very well, and who has often been 
at my house, was the founder of the Academy of Sciences at Lisbon. 
The Inquisition twice compelled him to flee hiscountry. From 1816 to 
1819 he was Portuguese Minister at Washington and when I went to 
Europe in 1817 he gave me letters of introduction to several of the 
literati of Paris (by whom he was highly esteemed and respected) as 
well as to the Marquis Palinelea, Portuguese Minister in England who 
had been his pupil. He was recalled to Portugal and afterwards ap- 
pointed Minister to Brazil. He was a great botanist and published 
many literary and scientific papers in the transactions of the Philosophic 
Societies in America and Europe. He died in 1823. 


SOURe (Giaviinie’ 


Whether invited by the United States Government or 
not to come to Washington has not been developed, but 


the following letter shows his presence in that city early 
ineLe 2: 


LETTER OF ABBE CORREA DE SERRA TO MRS. DR. 
Wis TAR 


re ‘“ WASHINGTON 3Ist January 1812 
Mapam : 


“Tf a Letter from me could have afforded you consolation I would 
En 


*Original letter possessed by the Pennsylvania Hist. Society. 
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have written to you the first moment that the certainty of the loss of 
my never to be forgotten friend reached me. But in such awful dis- 
pensations of Providence no human consolation is of any avail, it can 
only come from above, in the consideration of another and better life, 
and in aresignation to the will of the Almighty Disposer of everything. 
I thought, in your principles, that this support you have found in this 
moment which no human words however friendly could give. My 
Letter therefore is not to condole with you ina complimentary way but 
to assure you that the sentiment I entertain for the memory of Dr. 
Wistar will always render your family sacred and dear to my heart and 
make me solicitous of every occasion of being serviceable or useful to 
you all. As long as I remain in this Low World you may be sure of 
finding in me always a 
‘* Most respectful, sincere and attached 
friend and servant 
‘JOSEPH CORREA DE SERRA.’ 


In Correspondence Respecting Russia between R. G. 
Harper and Robert Walsh, Jr., (Philadelphia, 1813,) is a 
paper entitled ‘‘Heads of an Essay on the Future State 
of Europe,” by Mr. Corréa de Serra, styled therein as 
“a Portuguese gentleman of great and deserved emi- 
nence.”’ His paper makes twenty pages. In Jefferson’s 
Works, (vol. vi,) letters to the Abbé may be read on 
pages 405, 480 and 595. 

On June 28, 1815, Jefferson wrote the Abbe: 


‘“When I learned that you proposed to give a course of Botanical 
Lectures in Philadelphia I feared it would retard the promised visit to 
Monticello. On my return from Bedford, however, on the 4th inst. I 
received a letter from M. Dupont flattering me with the prospect that 
he and yourself would be with us as soon as my return should be 
known.’’ (P. 405.) 


On page 595, is a letter from Jefferson of April 26, 
1816, answering the Abbe’s inquiries of March 26th, con- 
cerning Capt. Lewis’ papers relating to the famous ex- 
pedition sent out under him and Clarke to explore the 
unknown Northwest beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Jefferson describes the papers, maps, &c., and “the im- 
perious duty of recovering the papers,” which had gone 
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astray after the death of Lewis. He wished the Abbe to 
engage in the search for them and closed by an 


“apology for involving you in the trouble of this inquiry. It must 
be found inthe interest you take in whatever belongs to science, and in 
your kind offers to me of aid in this research. Be always assured of my 
affectionate friendship and respect.’ 


In 1815, January 2, George Ticknor of Boston came to 
Philadelphia. During his visit he dined at Judge Hop- 
kinson’s and there met the Abbé Ambassador. (Tick- 
nor’s Life and Letters, p. 16.) 

From Mews of Soctety and Manners in America by An 
Englishman, (otherwise Fanny Wright,)(New York, 
1821,) pages 94-95, under date of May, 1819, Philadel- 
phia, we gather that 


‘There are here some circles of very choice Society. There is one 
lady particularly who appears to assemble all the talents of the city in 
her drawing room.* 

‘We met, yesterday at her house, a character well known and highly 
respected throughout this country, the Portuguese Minister, Corréa de 
Serra. Mr. Brackenridge of Baltimore, in dedicating to him his little 
work on Louisiana, has pronounced him to be ‘ one of the most enlight- 
ened foreigners that has ever visited the United States.’ The observa- 
tions with which he follows up this compliment are so similar to what 
I have universally heard applied to this amiable philosopher by the 
citizens of this country that 1am tempted to quote them: ‘ Your amiable 
simplicity restores to us our Franklin. In every part of our country 
which you have visited (and you have nearly seen it all) your Society 
has been as acceptable to the unlettered farmer as to the learned phil- 
osopher. The liberal and friendly manner in which you are accustomed 
to view everything in these States, the partiality which you feel for 
their welfare, the profound maxims upon every subject which, like the 
disciples of Socrates, we treasure up from your lips, entitle us to claim 
you as one of the fathers of our country.” After such testimonies from 
those who can boast an intimate personal acquaintance with this dis- 
tinguished European, the observations of a stranger were an imperti- 
nent addition. 

“‘T can only say that as a stranger, I was much struck by the unpre- 
tending simplicity and modesty of one to whom the unvarying report 


* Copy in Ridgeway Library has ‘* Meredith”’ pencilled as the name of this lady. 
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ascribes so many high gifts, vast acquirements and profound sciences. 
The kindness with which he spoke of this nation, the admiration that 
he expressed of its character and of those institutions which he observed 
had formed that character and were still forming it, inspired me, in a 
short conversation, with an equal admiration of the enlightened for- 
eigner who felt so generously. As he walked home with me (for your 
character is not here fastened to a coach as Brydone found his was in 
Sicily) I chanced to observe upon the brilliancy of the skies, which, I 
said, as a native of a moist and northern climate, had not yet lost to me 
the charm of novelty. He mildly replied: ‘And on what country 
should the sun and stars shine brightly, if not on this? Light is every- 
where and is each day growing brighter and spreading farther.’ ‘Are 
you not afraid,’ I asked, ‘as the representative of royalty, of loving 
these republics too well?’ He returned playfully, ‘As the courtly Mel- 
ville adjudged Elizabeth the fairest woman in England and Mary the 
fairest in Scotland, so I deem this the fairest republic, and Portugal, of 
course, the fairest monarchy.’ It was impossible to hold an hour’s 
conversation with this philosopher, and not to revert to the condition 
and future prospects of the country which gave him birth. When I 
pondered on these, it was with pain I marked the furrows on his brow. 
Has such a man been born in vain for his country? Is he too far be- 
fore his generation, and must he sleep with his fathers before the light 
which has burst in full effulgence upon his mind, shall gleam one faint 
ray upon those of his countrymen?”’ 


In Portugal Illustrated in a Series of Letters, by Rev. 
Wm. Kinsy, (London, 1829,) we read that 


‘“The most distinguished author known at present in Portugal is, 
without doubt, the celebrated Abbe Correa da Serra, distinguished not 
less for his profound knowledge as a botanist and his general literary 
acquirements, than for the zeal of his patriotism. Like all the other 
great men of his country who have desired the national renovation, he 
has been persecuted with the most inveterate cruelty. The various 
works published by the Royal Society of London are filled with the 
results of his labor. Taking refuge in France he soon became a writer 
in the celebrated review entitled ‘The Literary Archives of Europe.’ 
The Institute of France, of whose distinguishing justice and eminent 
liberality of feeling our own celebrated chymist, Mr. Farraday, can 
speak, received the Abbé as a brother and instantly enrolled him a 
member of their illustrious Academy. Many of his works, written dur- 
ing his sojourn in Paris, were published in the French language. De- 
sirous of extending the sphere of his knowledge the Abbé visited 
America, and passed several years of his life in the United States. He 
has published a work on Botany in the English language with which 
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he was quite familiar. After having made his name long known to the 
literati of Europe, the government of Portugal began to blush for its 
ingratitude and neglect of so illustrious a man; and, accordingly, a 
decree of Don John VI., who was then with his court at Rio Janeiro, 
appointed him the Portuguese Charge d’ Affaires at Washington, where 
he continued to reside for some years. The revolution which occurred 
in Portugal in the year 1820, was the means of recalling the illustrious 
and learned patriot to his own country. The city of Lisbon was for- 
ward to recognize his talents and his virtues, and chose him for her 
representative in the newly-constituted Cortez and although nearly 
borne down with age and infirmities he performed the duties of deputy 
with distinction and honor. He was not destined long to survive the 
ephemeral liberty of his country for he died at Caldas de Rainha in 
1823. Like those of the immortal Camoens, the perishable remains of 
the Abbe Correa da Serra were deposited in the public burial ground 
without any funeral honors; our unfortunate Abbe was destitute of 
friends in his last moments; nor had he one other mourner to accom- 
pany his remains to the tomb, save the humble sacristan of his church, 
whose affection and admiration had been won by the greatness of his 
talents. A cross rudely formed of wood, with the simple inscription on 
it ‘‘Correa da Serra’’ (verbum nil amplius) is the only monument 
which attests to the world the glory of him who bore that name. It 
was the last effort of the poor sacristan to rescue that name from ob- 
livion; and simple and affecting as it is, it will speak to all posterity, 
and wherever Correa da Serra is revered, there will this genuine tribute 
of homage to a being of superior order be mentioned with applause.”’ 


The following tribute is from Ledters from Washington 
by a Foreigner. 


“*The Abbe Corréa de Serra, the Portuguese Ambassador, is a man 
of almost unlimited learning and insatiable curiosity. There is no 
science and but few languages he has not some knowledge of, and such 
is his unabating devotion to study that he does not suffer a day to pass 
away without adding something to his stock of information and his 
general mass of facts. His knowledge of the geography, resources and 
political condition of this country is said to be more extensive and ac- 
curate than any of its citizens, and such are his habits of observation 
that nothing important or interesting is suffered to pass unnoticed. 
He is a vigilant minister, a moral man, and, I believe, a republican at 
heart. He seems to admire the liberal institutions of this country and 
the character of the people, by whom he has been received with great 
politeness, attention and respect; but he is still faithful to his sovereign 
and his country for whose interests he makes every exertion in his 
power.’ 
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In 1817, H. M. Brackenridge published Vzews of Louts- 
zana, which he dedicated to 


Ss EX CHEE HNGY: 
THE CHEVALIER 
JOSE CORREA DE SERRA 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF 
eke, IME. JE Wille ESPNS 
THE KING OF THE BRAZILs. 


‘*A plain Republican who willingly acknowledges as his superior, the 
man of mind, whatever may be his station, humbly dedicates his per- 
formance to ‘the most enlightened foreigner that has ever visited the 
United States.’. .. 

‘*As an American I am proud that my country has been the choice 
of a sage, acknowledged both by Europe and America, as one of the 
most enlightened of the human kind; who after having gathered from 
every field of Science in the old world has brought a Cornu Copia as a 
present to the new. 

‘« Sir, your amiable simplicity of manners and communicative temper, 
restore to us our Franklin; the liberal and friendly manner in which 
you are accustomed to view everything in these States, the partiality 
you feel for their welfare, the profound maxims, upon every subject, 
which like the disciples of Socrates, we treasure up from your lips, en- 
title us to claim you as one of the fathers of our country.’’ 


In 1816-17, the Abbé visited the Moravians at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. (Riechel’s Bethlehem Souvenir, p. 
191.) 

The late Rev. Father P. A. Jordan, S. J., commenting 
on the many old-time sacramental books of registry in 
the church archives at the venerable shrine of his Society 
in Willing’s Alley in Philadelphia, in Woodstock Letters, 
(of January, 1874,) said: 


‘‘In the Baptismal Registry, at this time, we find these records: 

“3820, Sept. 27, a Rev. D. Josepho Correa de Serra Legato extra- 
ordinario et plenipotentiario Regis fidelissimi, &c., Maria Anna nata 
2 Junii 1817 in Camden, N. J., de Thoma Cooper et Elizabeth Cooper 
L C Sponsor Edwardus Joseph Correa. Ab Eod. Helena nata Pphiae 
die 15 Januarii 1820 de Thoma Cooper et Elizabeth Cooper L C Sponsor 
fuit Edwardus Cooper.’’’ (St. Joseph’s Baptismal Register, p. 330.) 
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‘ 


This is evidence that the Abbé was in ‘‘good stand- 
ing’ as a priest. No other record of his performance of 
any sacerdotal work or attendance at any religious cere- 
mony in a clerical capacity has been found. It is prob- 
able he did not so officiate. 

The same year, 1820, the Abbé’s name appears as a 
subscriber for Milner’s Exd of Controversy, published 
by Bernard Dornin, in Philadelphia, where he is simply 
recorded as ‘‘His Excellency Joseph Correa de Serra.” 
Perhaps the Abbé at this time was on his way to Europe. 
Three years latter he died at Lisbon. Zhe Aurora of 
Philadelphia announced his death; while the Mazzonal 
Gazette, edited by his friend, Robert Walsh, Jr., (a Cath- 
olic), reprinted the memoir on March 15, 1824, as 
follows: 

“Died at Lisbon, in September last,* aged 74, Abbe Joze Correa da 
Serra, Counsellor of Finance, knight of several orders, member of sev- 
eral learned societies, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary from Portugal 
to the United States and well known in Europe and America as a dis- 
tinguished botanist, and as a gentleman possessed of an uncommon 
share of literary knowledge. In all the different countries in which he 
resided during a long, active and useful life, a just tribute of respect was 
paid to his talents and genius, which, together with the kindness of his 
disposition and the brilliancy of his wit, insured him everywhere the 
most friendly reception. His public services justified the high confi- 
dence of his government; his literary merits have been acknowledged 


by several learned institutions in Europe and America, and by them as 
well as by a large circle of friends his loss will be deeply regretted.’’ 


The Federal Gazette and Advertiser, (Baltimore, March 
20, 1824) contains the same notice. 

Mrs. Esther F. Wistar, widow of Dr. Mifflin Wistar, 
bequeathed to the Pennsylvania Historical Society, a 
portrait of the Abbé Corréa da Serra, the distinguished 
botanist who named the plant called ‘‘ Wistaria’”’ in 
honor of her husband’s father. This portrait, which was 


*Cooper’s New Biographical Dictionary, (N. Y., 1874,) records the death date of this 
“distinguished botanist” as September 11, 1823.—[Eprror.] 
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painted by Peale, is in the Jordan Annex of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, while another portrait is in 
the possession of the American Philosophical Society. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy for 1894, (p. 93,) says the Abbé was 


‘‘a botanist of some distinction, a wit as well as a man of great learn- 
ing and a very popular character for many years in Philadelphia. He 
was a devoted friend of Dr. Wistar, took tea at his house regularly once 
a week and named the well known vine Wistaria to commemorate this 
friendship.’’ 


The Abbé was wont to style the Eastern cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard, the ‘‘ Portico of the National Temple.” 
(Pennsylvania Magazine, etc., January, 1888, p. 454.) 

Quite a number of the Abbe’s letters in correspondence 
with Francis W. Gilmer are in the possession of Miss 
Eliza W. Breckinridge of Roanoke, Virginia, who (it is 
said) intends publishing them with others sent to Mr. 
Gilmer by distinguished men. 

In his ‘‘Autobiography” (New England Magazine, 
for 1834, p. 68,) Mathew Carey says: 


“The Abbe Correa, Portuguese Minister in this country, had a high 
reputation for wit, humor, pointed sayings, and profound remarks. 
But I have doubts whether he was not a man of great preparation and 
study, and that many of his choice sayings, which were regarded as 
impromptus, were not prepared for the purpose, ready to be fired off 
when occasion offered—which occasion he had the address frequently to 
produce, without danger of detection. It is well known that whena 
man’s reputation for wit or humor is established and when he knows 
how to give weight to what he says by a sagacious nod of the head, a 
meaning shrug, or a wink, he can pass off his copper coins for silver. 
All this, so far as the Abbe is concerned, is delivered with some hesita- 
tion. Let it pass for what it is worth, and no more. A tete-a-tete 
conversation, was not calculated to induce me to subscribe to the gen- 
eral opinion entertained of his intellectual powers. I believed, and still 
believe, that a nice tact, great address, skillful management and a com- 
manding tone, had accomplished for him what they have effected for 
thousands before him; that is to say, operated with the effect of a 
microscope on the endowments bestowed on him by nature. 

“A man of sense may artifice disdain 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain.’ ”’ 
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Thomas H. Hubbard, Representative in Congress from 
Madison and Herkimer Counties, New York, from 1817 
to 1824, wrote concerning the city of Washington: 


“The location was considered unfortunate, the weakest thing Wash- 
ington ever did. The Portuguese resident minister (an old monk) 
says: ‘Every man is born with a bag of folly which attends him 
through life. Washington was born with a small bag, which he kept 
to himself, and never imparted any of it to the world, until the metrop- 
olis of the nation was founded, when he emptied the whole of it into this 
city.”’’ (Zyransactions of the Oneida Historical Society, No. 9, p. 59.) 


PEMVERS CONGERNING 


SOME MISSIONS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
A. D. 1818-1827. 


From Annales del’ Association dela Propagation de la Foi. Tome I, 
(3d ed.), Lyons, 1827; and Tome II, (1st ed.), Lyons, 1826. 


Translated for the Records by Naina dos Santos. 


FROM RT. REV. LOUIS WILLIAM VALENTINE 
DU BOURG, SULPITIAN, BISHOP OF NEW 
ORLEANS, (FROM A. D. 1815-1826,) TO A 
FRIEND IN EUROPE, ABOUT 18:8. 


(Tome I, CAHIER I, pp. 20-21.) 


Note.—On January 5, 1818, Bishop du Bourg reached St. Louis in Missouri, head city 
of his diocese, in company with Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, Sulpitian, bishop of 
Bardstown in Kentucky, and some of his clergy. The bishop finding his means un- 
equal to the establishment of the many buildings needed in his see for religion—divine 
worship and education, wrote as follows to one of his open-handed friends in Europe: 


‘“‘Say to those who seem fearful of injuring the inter- 
ests of France, by working for distant lands, that the 
good which they will do here will return to them a 
hundred fold. Try to imagine how I must feel, realizing 
that I am surrounded by an expanse of five or six 
leagues, upon which is scattered a multitude of neglected 
Catholics, and Protestants, who are such, only by the 
misfortune of their birth, and who are disposed to listen 
to the truth when it is preached to them. Turn then 
your eyes on hundreds of Indian tribes that seem but to 
wait for instruction in order to embrace the Faith. 
How touched you would be if you could see the frequent 
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deputations which I receive from them, the religious re- 
spect which they testify to me, and the urgent prayers 
which they address to me, to be their father, to visit 
them, and to give them men of God. In the midst of 
the great sadness which the view of so many of my ne- 
glected children causes me, I am beginning to experi- 
ence the consolation of seeing the seed of the word bear 
fruit ; in the established parishes everywhere, they are 
beginning to approach the sacraments frequently, and in 
a most edifying manner. A single missionary wrote to 
me lately, that he had had, this year, sixteen hundred 
Easter Communions, and two hundred First Com- 
munions. The schism is extinct. Old enemies have re- 
turned to obedience and union. In two years eight 
churches have been built, two colleges founded now in 
good working order, a community of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart established, which renders the greatest 
services, besides the old convent of St. Ursula, the 
foundation of religion in Lower Louisiana. <A _ third 
convent for young maidens is being constructed, the 
question of more hospitals is being debated, and also the 
necessity of an institution for poor orphans. Finally, I 
have my seminary which is a great drain upon my re- 
sources, but for which I have hopes of finding some 
regular help from my parishes. Behold the beautiful and 
the ugly features of my position, my dear friend; may 
the one excite your courage whilst the other animates 
your compassion and your zeal.” 


FROM THE SAME TO (person not named), DATED 
(place not named), “JANUARY 8, 1818.” 


(Tome II., pp. 338-339.) 


[Nore.—Bishop du Bourg, on his return from France, writes of his satisfaction at 
the happy termination of his voyage, under date of January 8, 1818.] 


“. «.. Here I am in St. Louis, and it is no dream, 
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The dream would be most delightful, but the reality is 
even more so. I visited several parishes, en route. 
Everywhere the people came in crowds, to meet us, 
showing me the most sincere affection and respect. My 
house is not magnificent; but it will be comfortable 
when they have made some necessary repairs. I will 
have a parlor, a sleeping room, a very nice study, be- 
sides a dining room, and four rooms for the ecclesiastics, 
and an immense garden. My cathedral, which looks like 
a poor stable, is falling in ruins, so that a new church is 
an absolute necessity. It will be one hundred and fifty 
feet long by seventy wide; but its construction will take 
time, especially in a country where every thing is just 
beginning. The country, the most beautiful in the 
world, is healthy and fertile, and emigrants pour in. But 
every thing is very dear. The question of my episcopal 
revenue has not yet been decided, but there is great good 
feeling, and I am not troubled about it. The people are 
most anxious that I should erect a college. I shall 
found a small seminary, with as little delay as possible, 
upon a piece of ground, given me by the people of a new 
parish, composed entirely of very zealous Catholics. 
Bishop Flaget is their idol. They have known him for 
twenty-four years, which is a much longer time than is 
needed by him, to win their hearts. He has found a 
way of interesting them in the new bishop who can never 
be grateful enough to him. His friendship for me, has 
doubtless inspired all his preparations for my installation ; 
but his zeal for religion, is his chief motive.” 


FROM THE SAME TO .. . OF LYONS IN 
FRANCE, DATED “WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JANUARY 29, 1823.” 


(Tome I., CAHIER 2, pp. 59-61.) 
“You asked me in your last if I had no trials. How 
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can you imagine that I have not and of the most bitter 
kind? One would have 'to be made of marble while I am 
of a quite different material. Would it remedy them to 
relate them? That would be making two people un- 
happy instead of one, and would take from me the only 
merit which my position can procure for me, that of suf- 
fering. However, I would be unjust to complain; if 
there are trials, God sends also consolations: that of see- 
ing, little by little, order come out of chaos, light from 
darkness; of seeing good principles established, educa- 
tion propagated, the knowledge of Christianity and its 
duties encroaching day by day, upon the territory of 
ignorance. Even piety is commencing to appear and to 
shine with soft radiance in the midst of darkness. These 
are the fruits of the cross to which I have the happiness 
of being attached with my Master. I should not com- 
plain, and in fact, comparing the present state of our 
affairs with what it was five years ago, we have much 
more subject for joy and hope, than for sadness and dis- 
couragement. The metamorphosis effected in ideas is 
really striking; and what have we not the right to prom- 
ise ourselves, with perseverance? Good morals aided by 
good institutions will form anew generation. Already 
we see the happy change which they have effected in a 
great many ways; in the attendance at divine service, in 
the good deportment and piety in church, in the edifying 
frequentation of the sacraments, and respect for public 
observances. To increase the number of good priests to 
form a native clergy, familiar with the needs and the 
spirit of this population, to disseminate the means of 
Christian education, to build little churches here and 
there, in the most neglected quarters, were they only of 
logs; to try to maintain the traveling missionaries who 
go about the country preaching words of charity; this is 
the plan constantly before my mind, and I hope my pro- 
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gress will be greater as my means increase. I am writ- 
ing today to the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Their plan is most excellent. May they perse- 
vere and not permit themselves to become discouraged 
by difficulties! We have very great ones of another kind 
to surmount, but if they are constant, and endeavor to 
help us by all the means that such a project, faithfully 
followed may produce, oh! I have no doubts of the most 
consoling success. Abandoned to our own resources, 
however, we can advance but slowly, and then only pro- 
vided the constant sight of the great needs apparent on 
all sides may not end by crushing our courage. I can- 
not tell you how much this project has already contrib- 
uted to encourage mine. I see in advance, churches 
building, the ignorant instructed, the savages evangel- 
ized. It is in part, the interests of the last, which have 
called me to Washington. The government has received 
my request graciously, but what it can do does not 
amount to much. Never mind, it will help, at least. 
The most difficult part as well as the most expensive, in 
all great enterprises, is the beginning, and when there is 
little or no money, it is enough to drive one mad. God 
alonejknows what the establishment of my seminary has 
cost me in work and anxiety; but it is started and all 
that is now necessary is a moderate sum per annum. 
Two convents of the Sacred Heart are in full working 
order, as well as two colleges; in short the out-look is 
encouraging. Let us pray God that he will not abandon 
tis? “+ Lours GUILLAUME 
“Bishop of New Orleans.” 
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FROMGLHE SAME) TOS8lTHE ASSOCHIZION Oe 
LA FOI OF THE SAME DATE, “WASH- 
INGTON, JANUARY 29, 1823.” 


(Tome I., CAHIER 2, pp. 61-63.) 


““GENTLEMEN : 

“Tt is very late to testify to you the admiration and 
gratitude excited by the reading of the plan of the As- 
sociation for the Propagation of the Faith, a copy of 
which you have had the goodness to send. The reason 
of this delay will appear quite simple, when you learn 
that successive removals have prevented its reaching one 
sooner. Addressed last July to New Orleans, it traveled 
after me to St. Louis, four hundred leagues higher up, 
and from that followed me four hundred leagues to the 
east, to the capital of the United States, where business 
of great importance has forced me to spend the winter, 
and where I finally received it, two days ago. 

“There is nothing more worthy of a Christian heart 
than the desire to spread the blessings of the Faith; and 
it is by this special sign that France has from all time 
been recognized as the elder daughter of the Church. 
At a period of revival like this which Divine goodness 
sends us after thirty years of upheaval, and nearly a cen- 
tury of impiety, nothing appears more natural than this 
demonstration of your gratitude towards God, for the 
renewal of His blessings on our dear country, and for 
the signal graces which He does not cease to pour upon 
you. To work with all your strength to extend His em- 
pire, is to insure for yourselves His continued blessings. 

“The plan of your Association, Gentlemen, does credit 
to your judgment, as well as to your piety. Your As- 
sociation so well adapted for quickening perception and 
for bringing back all to unity, and your intention to dis- 
tribute funds between missions of the East, of Louisiana 
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and of Kentucky, all seems to me perfectly conceived. 
I do not doubt that He who has inspired you with the 
courage to take up and the wisdom to conceive the plan, 
will give you also the perseverance to put it into execu- 
tion. There will be difficulties of detail, numerous rela- 
tions to keep up, which might weary men less faithful, 
men whose intentions were less elevated, but the remem- 
brance of all that Jesus Christ suffered for the redemp- 
tion of your own souls, the happiness of working with 
Him and with His followers, for the redemption of so 
many other souls which the want of pecuniary help 
would leave eternally condemned to the privation of this 
happiness, are motives that never lose force in hearts 
filled with faith. By giving a broad range to the object 
of your Association, you insure for it the support and 
interest of all who love God in France. The imagina- 
tion, as well as the heart, is fired with the idea of carry- 
ing the torch of religion to the most distant points of 
the two hemispheres. Nothing could be more truly 
Catholic than this wise thought; and what pious soul, 
even in the poorest classes, would not esteem it an 
honor and a joy, to procure, at the price of sacrifices so 
light, the glory of taking part in such a great work? 

‘‘T have sent a copy of the plan to my venerable friend 
and colleague, the holy bishop of Kentucky. I must 
leave to him the honor of corresponding directly with 
you, Gentlemen, on a subject in which he is personally 
interested. It would be unjust to you to deprive you of 
the pleasure of reading the statement of his labors and 
great designs, traced by his own hand. 

‘‘T will confine myself, then, to a discussion of mine. 

“Three important objects must occupy the attention 
of the bishop of Louisiana: the support of his seminary 
for the gradual formation of a clergy; the erection of 
little churches, here and there, over an extent of more 
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than a thousand leagues, already inhabited by families 
either Catholic or Protestant, who have heard nothing of 
God, from their childhood; finally, the support of at least 
a dozen missionaries for the civilized portions, until now 
deprived of spiritual aid, and of a proportionate number 
for the poor Indian Missions. What immense details! 
What needs! And how supply them when one has him- 
self scarcely the bare necessities of life! Counting, 
nevertheless, on Providence, which has never failed me, 
I have undertaken the founding of a seminary, in the 
midst of a country peopled by good American Catholics, 
who have helped me greatly in the construction of the 
building and the clearing of the ground. Our fields, and 
a mill, nearby, which I have raised by a swift stream of 
water, furnish bread, milk, and meat for the nourishment 
of nearly forty persons, who form the community, count- 
ing managers, missionaries, pupils of all sorts, and 
brothers who work, either in the house, or in the fields. 
Great piety reigns here, and admirable emulation which 
promises excellent subjects for the diocese, in the future; 
but we must first support all these people, and while re- 
alizing that this future is yet distant, we must not forget 
the present needs of souls. We must therefore hasten 
to induce subjects to come from Europe, etc., which is 
another source of expense. <A part of your collections, 
Gentlemen, and perhaps for some years the principal 
part, will go to build up this settlement, so that it may, 
in time, meet its own expenses or pay for the passage 
and fitting out of a few missionaries who, from time to 
time, might come to us from Europe. 

“What ever can be economized in this indispensable 
expense, will be employed, progressively, on two other 
objects. I will consider it a sacred duty, to inform you 
every year as to the employment of the funds which I 
may receive from you; and I hope that with the method 
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which I propose to establish in their distribution, you 
will have the satisfaction of seeing this precious seed, 
which you are guarding with so much zeal, bear fruit a 
hundred fold. 

“What a harvest you are preparing for your selves! 
If he who receives the prophet, shares in the reward of 
the prophet, those who associate themselves thus with 
the work of the apostles, or rather those who procure 
by their zeal and their efforts, the means of sustaining 
the apostles, cannot but share in their glory. Courage, 
then, Gentlemen, let not the many difficulties dishearten 
you, let not the many obstacles impede your progress. 
The apostle of the Indies from heaven above smiles upon 
your devotedness, and thousands of souls whose salva- 
tion you are assuring, will intercede for yours. Without 
doubt the enemy of all good will raise suspicion dis- 
guised sometimes, perhaps, under the appearance of 
piety; but I am confident that He Who has begun, 
through you, the good work, will continue to make use 
of you to perfect and consummate it. 

“Full of confidence for the part which you have the 
goodness to assign to my flock in these fruits of your 
holy industry, I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, with 
respectful regards, 

“Your very affectionate servant, 
“+ TLouis GUILLAUME, 
‘Bishop of New Orleans.” 


Poo RAG ah ROMAVL EI THR OF THEsSAME ALO 
HIS: BROTHERIMONS. LOUIS, DU BOURG, 
OF BORDEAUX IN FRANCE, DATED 
SGEHORGELOW MN De Ge 
MARC HA17.31822,) 


(Tome I., CAHIER 5, pp. 37-41.) 
“T am still here, my dear brother, although I had pro- 
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posed to leave before. I have delayed, partly on account 
of the bad roads, but more especially, in order to see the 
end of a negotiation which I had begun with the govern- 
ment on the one hand, and with the Jesuits on the other, 
for the establishment of Indian Missions on the Missouri 
and the Upper Mississippi. 

“Providence deigns to grant a success to this double 
negotiation, far in excess of my hopes. The government 
bestows upon me, two hundred dollars a year, for each 
missionary and that for four or five men, and it promises 
to increase the number gradually, and I am sure that it 
will do so.* For an enterprise such as this, it was essen- 
tial that I should have men especially called to this work, 
and I had almost renounced the hope of ever obtaining 
such, when God, in His infinite goodness, has brought 
about one of those incidents which he alone can foresee 
and direct the results. The Jesuits of whom I speak had 
their institution in Maryland, and finding themselves ex- 
cessively embarrassed for lack of accommodation, were on 
the point of disbanding their novitiate, when I obtained 
this pecuniary encouragement from the government. 
They have seized this opportunity and have offered to 
transport the whole novitiate master and novices, into 
Upper Louisiana and from there, a preparatory school 
for Indian missionaries. If I had had my choice, I could 
not have desired anything better. Seven young men, all 
Flemings, full of talent and of the spirit of Saint Francis 
Xavier, advanced in their studies, about twenty-two to 
twenty-seven years of age, with their two excellent mas- 
ters, and some brothers; this is what Providence at last 
grants to my prayers. The first question which natur- 
ally presents itself is that of our Lord to Philip: ‘Whence 
shall we procure bread to feed so many people;’ but the 


* A very proper policy for the government, which it never should have abandoned — 
of extending material aid to the caretakers of its Indian wards.—(Ep1Tor.) 
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Gospel says that the Divine Master only asked this ques- 
tion to ¢empt him, that is, to try his faith; for He knew 
perfectly what was to be done. For behold immediately 
five loaves and two fishes are multiplied in the hands of 
Jesus Christ, until several thousand men are satisfied and 
there remains something left over. It is thus that the 
good Master helps those who forget themselves for Him, 
no matter what their faith may be, but as for His Apos- 
tles, they have an even greater pledge of His providence 
in the promise which He has made to them: ‘ You who 
have left all to follow me, wlll receive a hundred-fold in 
this world and life eternal in the next.’ And besides: 
‘When I have sent you forth without provisions and 
without aid, have you wanted for aught?’ ‘No, Lord,’ 
said they. And until the end of time it will be the same 
with their successors; to this, I, the most unworthy of 
all, can testify. How then could I refuse this holy 
troop of apostles, through whom my infidel children 
may attain the kingdom of God, under the unworthy pre- 
text that I do not know whence will come their nourish- 
ment. It is God who has called them, God who sends 
them. He will not leave them to die of hunger. And, 
I confess to you, my dear Louis, that however confident 
you accuse me of being habitually, I have never felt a 
more entire and peaceful confidence than in this enter- 
prise, even though it is above my own strength. The 
only sentiment which I experience is that of entire sub- 
jection to the will of God, mingled with an inexpressible 
joy, with, however, a certain alloy of confusion and fear, 
at the sight of God’s great kindness to me. 

“‘ As for the rest, you have my permission, in fact it will 
even give me great pleasure to have you communicate 
this to any who can aid in such a great work, particularly 
the members of the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith. They will see with gratification, how God 
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makes the establishment of their Association in France 
coincident with the one forming in Louisiana, as though 
He would have them understand that He destines the 
former for the support of the latter. Now I shall tell 
you of my plan. Near the spot where the Missouri 
empties into the Mississippi, outside the village of Floris- 
sant, already so happy as to possess the principal institu- 
tion of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, I have a good 
yielding farm, excellent soil, which if well cultivated 
(which it is not at present), could easily provide sus- 
tenance for twenty persons, at least, so far as the import- 
ant question of nourishment is concerned. True! there 
is only a small house on the place, but in this country a 
big cabin of rough wood, such as will be suitable for the 
apostles of the savages, is quickly built. It is there 
that I will locate this novitiate, which will be, for all 
time, a seminary especially intended to form missionaries 
for the Indians, and for the civilized and ever growing 
population of Missouri. As soon as the actual subjects 
are ready, we will commence the mission, in good earn- 
est. In the meantime, I propose to receive in the sem- 
inary, a half-dozen Indian children, from the different 
tribes, in order to familiarize my young missionaries 
with their habits and language, and to prepare the Indians 
to serve as guides, interpreters and aides to the mission- 
aries when they are sent to the scattered tribes. It 
seems to me, that with the Divine assistance, this plan 
which presents itself so naturally, may in time develop. 
The first thing that we have to do is to pray to God; 
the second to petition His servants on earth, not forget- 
ting, however, those who are in heaven. I foresee still 
many difficulties, for we must build, we must buy provi- 
sions for the first year, the farm not being under suffi- 
cient cultivation, we must buy clothes, etc., etc., but we 
will raise our eyes to Him who has but to open His hand 
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in order to shower blessings upon his creatures; and I 
know that when our brothers and sisters in France hear 
of our undertaking and our needs, they will come to our 
aid. I wrote, some time ago, to the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith through its secretary at Lyons. 
I did not then expect this Indian Mission to take form 
so soon. I prudently wished to have funds before seek- 
ing men; but behold the men arrive before the funds; 
because God has his own way of arranging matters 
which often upsets the plans of our poor little human 
prudence. May His holy will be done; moreover, my 
young missionaries are not the men to recoil before diffi- 
culties. I asked the master of novices the other day, 
how they would travel, as I had no money to give them, 
‘Oh!’ said he, ‘have no uneasiness, we will walk and we 
will beg.’ There is in this regard, but one wish among 
mMyetroop, eteyr etc.” 


Peet TRON ATOR RAO SHE SAME LO 
THE SAME, DATED (place not named) 
ee UG US TO Lo2 sa 
(Tome I, CaHtER 5, pp. 41-43.) 

«|... The acquisition which I have made of Jesuits 
for the Missouri causes me to feel singularly peaceful 
about these distant parts. These good fathers are in 
possession of my farm at Florissant. To reach it they 
walked more than four hundred miles, of which two 
hundred miles were through inundated country, where 
the water was often up to their waists; and far from 
murmuring, they blessed God for granting them such 
an Apostolic beginning. They were very agreeably sur- 
prised, not expecting to find such a pretty place; for it 
is my policy to speak only of the drawbacks to those 
whom I invite to share my labors. The superintendent 
of Indian affairs, upon whom depends much of the suc- 
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cess of our missions to the savages, received them with 
an interest both kind and active, and shows himself in 
an especial way, their protector.* Moreover, the Fathers, 
including their novices, are well calculated to inspire 
confidence. An unlimited devotedness, which is proof 
against the greatest dangers and privations, is associated 
in them with rare goodness and talents of a high order. 
They complain of nothing, they are satisfied with every- 
thing. Living in the closest quarters in a little house, 
sleeping on skins for want of mattresses, living on corn 
and pork, they are happier than the rich on their down 
beds, surrounded by luxury, because they know happi- 
ness far more exquisite, and are not hampered by self- 
indulgence. It is my duty, however, to try to procure 
for them, at least, the necessaries of life, and also the 
means of exercising their zeal and extending their field 
of labor. It is in this that I hope to be seconded by the 
Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 

‘““T have been staying with my niece for the last two 
months. I have a fine, separate apartment where I en- 
joy a peacefulness that I have not known for years. 
The dear children overwhelm me with kindness. On 
Sundays a considerable number of people come to my 
chapel. I am preparing my youngest niece and two 
other young persons for their First Communion on the 
8th of September, after which I will pay my visit to 
Natchitoches, Onachitas, Attacapas, Opelousas, and other 
parishes of Louisiana. In the last one there is a con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart. The new convent of the 
Ursuline nuns, near New Orleans, is rising rapidly, and 
looks as though it would be ready for occupancy by May 
next. I will then take possession of the one occupied 


*An example of an exceedingly humane and sensible union (in good will) of church 


and state officials in kindly codperation in the civilization of our less fortunate brethren. 
—(EpirTor.) 
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by these ladies at present in New Orleans, and intended 
by them, for the bishopric. I will have the college there. 

“T am enjoying quite good health this summer. I 
owe it, I think, to the repose of mind and body which I 
have procured for myself. Another summer like last 
would probably have been the end of me, and I consid- 
ered it my duty, at least, not to contribute to such a 
result. Moreover, it will be when the good God wills it.”’ 


PCLRACT FROM A LETTER OF THE SAME, 
POeVMONSEIGNEU RY... DATED “ON EW 
ORE ANS UGS ioe s2 3.0 
(Tome I, CAHIER 5, pp. 43-45.) 

“..I1 take the liberty of placing before you, Mon- 
seigneur, a short sketch of my mission, and a little state- 
ment of my needs. The diocese of Louisiana, which 
extends from the South East to the North West, over an 
expanse of more than twelve hundred leagues, embraces 
a mixed population of Catholics and Protestants, who 
have emigrated from almost all the countries of Europe, 
or from the different States of America, and of innumer- 
able indigenous tribes, who are still idolators. When it 
was confided to my care, in 1815, there were about ten 
priests to supply its spiritual wants, and of these, only 
five are still living. My first care was, necessarily, to 
procure, by every possible means, a colony of mission- 
aries. I was pretty fortunate in this enterprise, since in 
the short space of ten years, the number of my co-workers 
amounted to seventy-five, of whom only sixty remain, 
the climate having killed or driven away the rest. You 
can easily form an idea, Monseigneur, of the expenditure 
necessary, for the transportation and fitting out, of this 
first expedition, in which I was very materially helped by 
the munificence of S.M. T.C.,* that of the princes of his 


*Tnitials for the words (in French) of His Most Christian Majesty.—(Ep1Tor). 
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family, and by the donations of a large number of pious 
souls in France, Italy, and Belgium. 

“But the transportation of my colony was a small part 
of it; coming to distant lands, where religion had scarcely 
been heard of, with no institutions, a great part of my 
clergy was dependent upon me. It was only after some 
time, that I succeeded in distributing them in such a 
manner as to relieve myself of their support, while secur- 
ing their greatest usefulness. But to insure a solid 
edifice, one must build durable foundations. Providence 
bestowed upon me, some precious members of the order 
of St. Vincent. I immediately set about erecting a sem- 
inary, under their guidance, which has already furnished 
me with some priests, and where to-day are educated 
gratuitously, from fifteen to twenty aspirants to the 
priesthood. This institution, whose maintenance has 
more than once, exhausted my resources, has for its sus- 
tenance, only the small and precarious produce of the 
farm on which it stands, and the small pensions from the 
laity who receive their education there. I must supply 
the deficiency in these resources, under penalty of wit- 
nessing the dissolution of the seminary, and with it all my 
hopes for the mission. In the midst of these trying 
cares, iny thoughts were ceaselessly and _ irresistibly 
drawn towards the totally abandoned missions of the 
natives. I needed for their re-establishment a band of 
apostolic men, men fearless of all sorts of privations and 
suffering. God has deigned to give me men such as 
these, in that society, as famous for its brilliant success, 
as for its overwhelming reverses, to which He grants a 
new birth, in these days, for the consolation of religion. 
A detachment of the Society of Jesus, animated by the 
spirit of Xavier and Regis, arrived some months ago, in 
the state of Missouri. In order to draw them to me, I 
could not refrain from buying a small cultivated domain, 
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which might furnish them at least with the most pressing 
necessities of life. This establishment which has cost me 
about thirty thousand francs, is intended for a preparatory 
school for missionaries to the savages and also to the 
civilized peoples along the great Missouri river, the 
numbers of which are increasing with marvelous rapidity. 
It includes at present two fathers, seven fervent scholas- 
tics all of whom old enough to be ordained, three 
brothers, and a few negro farm hands. The American 
government has promised me some small help, but it will 
be quite insufficient for their needs. To these chief in- 
stitutions, already established, may be added a cathedral, 
a farm and a bishop’s mansion, at St. Louis, several new 
' churches in the state of Missouri, two houses of the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart already in running order, a 
third one in process of construction, and one of the 
Sisters of the Cross for the education of girls, and finally, 
two colleges for boys, for which I have had to make 
advances, or sacrifices, more or less great, without, in 
the meantime, having any sources of revenue, other than 
the funds of divine Providence, and the hope of the 
yearly help which the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith promises me, etc., etc. 
“IT am with deep respect, etc., etc.” 


Peal AG aiRO Me AmLE TER Ohi lH Be SA Mis 
PORMISPeRO DHE Re INebOR DEA LCE iLN 
FRANCE, DATED (place not named) 
“MARCH 20, 1824.” 


(Tome I, CAHIER 5, pp. 46-47.) 
ieee lean atracritical juncture: Vlttista question'ot 
my residence at New Orleans, of a college and a sem- 
inary, and of my orphanage in Lower Louisiana. Father 
Bernard, at La Fourche, has just given me for this last 
work a thousand acres of the best kind of land. Another 
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priest promises me about ten farm hands, and I have 
the hope that a third will give me for this object some 
powerful assistance. 

“There is also talk, as I have already told you, of a 
third Convent of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, to 
whom is offered a fine place at Donaldson. 

“T think that I have informed you that a certain per- 
son has given me a little place at La Fourche where I 
wish to establish the Sisters of the Cross, seventeen 
members of the order already forming a nucleus in the 
state of Missouri. Four or five in this quarter of La 
Fourche will soon multiply to twenty, and my plan is to 
disseminate them in the different parishes to give in- 
struction to poor girls. This will be a source of incal- 
culable good. The great advantage of these good sisters 
is, that to establish them it is only necessary to give 
them a piece of ground, a cabin, some tools, and some 
household utensils. With these they provide for all 
their needs, and manage to give an education to the 
children in return for a few provisions furnished by the 
parents, and they even take charge, sometimes, of poor 
orphans who are entirely destitute. It is an admirable 
work, founded by Father Nerinckx, of Kentucky. 

“The new monastery of the nuns of St. Ursula will 
be ready by the month of June. I must set about locat- 
ing myself and the college in the old one. It is a fine 
house, capable of holding one hundred boarders, with all 
the necessary halls, rooms for masters and servants, and 
a fine and complete apartment for the bishop, who will 
have his special entrance and stairway. The city, in 
general, looks with pleasure upon this establishment. 
The Mayor came to present his thanks to the religious. 
There being no public college now, all look to us to 
provide them with one. 

“TI owe unstinted praise to Father Portier; he has 
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gained universal esteem and deserves my undying affec- 
tion. 

“T forgot, in my enumeration of all the fine works 
which are under way, an institution of Jesuits at Ope- 
lousas. I can offer them about three hundred acres 
(arpens) of land, a church and a house (to which I hope 
some good soul will add six hundred acres), about ten 
or twelve aspirants, and the furnishings. The difficulty 
will be to obtain members of the society; however, hav- 
ing a fine nucleus of them in my diocese, I hope to suc- 
ceed more easily in removing that difficulty. You see, 
my dear brother, that the outlook is not altogether dis- 
couraging. Therefore, courage, humility and confidence. 
I do not flatter myself that all these works will succeed; 
the will of God be done; but I must neglect nothing to 
that end.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF THE SAME TO 
THE SAME, (place not named) “‘JUNE 24, 1824.” 
(Tome I, CAHIER 5, pp. 47-48.) 

““... The Jesuits of Missouri have at last opened their 
college for the little Indians. They have only six or 
eight, for whom the government allows them eight hun- 
dred dollars. They will take the college of St. Louis; in 
this way they wili insure its stability. The poor fathers 
are in great need. 

““T have just finished making the rounds of some par- 
ishes which have been neglected for many years, or 
rather, have never heard the Divine word. I have been 
consoled beyond my hopes. Good cannot be done here 
on a large scale, as in France; but do not several thous- 
and well disposed souls, deserve to have me, a poor 
sinner, devote himself to their care? 

“T hope to be lodged, by November, in the extensive 
building given to me by the Ursuline nuns, provided it 
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is ready for me and my college and provided I have all the 
people who are to fill it.” 


FROM THE SAME TO HIS BROTHER AT BOR- 
DEAUX IN FRANCE, DATED (place not 
named) “JANUARY 30, 1826.” 


(Tome II, pp. 394-396.) 

“| .I am forwarding to you, my dear brother, two 
letters which will help to sustain your zeal, and that of 
your associates, in that great and difficult work which it 
has pleased God to intrust to me. I could never have 
undertaken it, had not God provided for my total ineff- 
ciency. I am convinced that the prayers of the Associa- | 
tion have obtained my success. When I recall the abso- 
lute barrenness of the diocese, or rather the vast empire, 
more than a thousand leagues long; and when I see 
to-day, settlements already flourishing which give prom- 
ise for the near future, of even better results, I am forced 
to cry out with the Prophet King: A Domino factum 
est wstud, et est mtrabtle in oculis nostris. This is the 
work of the Almighty, and our eyes can scarce believe 
the wonder. The prayers and the charity of the just 
have accomplished all this. 

‘““T do not mean to say, my dear brother, that the change 
is so striking as to attract an inattentive eye. We have, 
as yet, only built under ground. We are digging the 
foundations. Our nursery of young trees is only bud- 
ding. Time will be needed to erect the edifice and to 
strengthen our tender plants. But I hope that the edi- 
fice will be none the less solid, and that our trees having 
extended their roots will afford shade to the country 
which they will enrich with their fruits. 

“T had long been convinced that nothing could be ac- 
complished here without the religious orders. A man, 
living isolated from his kind, grows weary of the appar- 
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ent uselessness of his efforts. The intense heat exhausts 
his strength and checks his ardor. Too often, he loses 
his life, or in the fear of losing it he abandons his post. 
He is fortunate indeed, if he does not prove the truth of 
those words of the Holy Ghost: ‘Woe to him who is 
alone!’ and from a being, full of vigor and activity he 
becomes a good-for-nothing, and the scorn of his fellow 
men. There is not the same danger for the religious 
communities. Union makes strength of all kinds. Their 
members are constantly renewed and increased hence 
they are able to provide for their own losses. 

“Tt is to this end, that I have worked from the very be- 
ginning, to secure the help of the order of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, and that I have made every effort to induce the 
Jesuits to come here, the former order for the seminary, 
the latter for the Missouri missions, and more especially, 
for work among the Indians. The expense of all this 
has been great, but I am far from regretting it. You 
can see by the letters of Father Van-Zuicken-Borne, the 
progress made by the Jesuits in a very short time, and 
with very small means. I have been unable to assist 
them as substantially as 1 would have liked, having still 
something to pay on the establishment which I have 
given them. As soon as this debt is discharged, if our 
brothers in Europe continue to help us as liberally as 
heretofore, I intend to spend a quarter, perhaps a third 
of these donations to aid the fathers in their important 
work. They will also need more subjects, for the field 
which I have assigned to them is immense, but I believe 
that all will come in good time. 

‘““The bishop will have still another work of the great- 
est importance to accomplish, namely, the establishment 
of the Congregation of St. Vincent de Paul in Lower 
Louisiana. The future spiritual welfare of the country is 
at stake. But this congregation, which already has the 
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seminary of Missouri in charge, has as yet, no subjects 
who could be spared to supply a second house. Let us 
then pray that the Lord of the Vineyard will send work- 
ers to gather in His harvest. 

““T would not be surprised if these plans should force 
me to make a journey to Europe during the course of 
this year. I will consult with my coadjutor on the sub- 
ject, immediately after Easter. As long as my strength 
lasts I can make no better use of it than in consolidating 
the work already announced. 

“Your loving brother 
“+L. GuILy., Bishop of New Orleans.’ 


PROM) THE SAME TO TEE SAME DATES iy 
ORLEANS, FEBRUARY 24, 1826.” 


(Tome II, pp. 399-400.) 

“‘T learn with the deepest gratification, my dear Louis, 
that the Jesuits have settled in Missouri. I am sure 
that the good people in France whose interest in foreign 
missions is proved by their temporal aid as well as by 
their prayers, will read with as much pleasure as I do, 
my last letter from the father superior, which I send 
you, that you may communicate its contents to them. 
What faith, what zeal, what perfect resignation to the 
will of God, breathes through these simply written lines! 
God grants me my dearest wish, the wish that has been 
in my heart from the moment of my arrival in this dio- 
cese, the accomplishment of which seems to be the only 
thing which binds me to life... .. a 


FROM THE SAME TO ABBE LESPINASSE 
(Hiapoeied.) 
(Tome IT, pp. 403-409.) 
“. .. An undated letter from you, my dear friend, 
has just been forwarded to me by M. Guillemin. It is an- 
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other proof of a friendship which I value very highly. 
You speak very little of yourself. Not a word about 
your surroundings or your health, and yet you wish me 
to discourse to you of my consolations. Truly you do 
not encourage me to gratify you. I will do it, neverthe- 
less, for you are very unselfish to forget yourself in the 
cause of religion, the only one which holds me in this 
beautiful country. But what can I tell you that will 
come up to the exaggerated accounts which have probably 
been given you? You know, my dear friend, the spirit 
of this country. To make a visible impression in a few 
years, would require a wonder-worker. This fact is not 
hidden from me. . . . You know, my dear friend, how I 
set out. Feeling that it was impossible to plunge into 
my episcopal city, without compromising, from the very 
start, the holy character and authority with which I was 
invested, I decided to begin operations by attacking the 
weakest points of my diocese. Thence, as from a strong- 
hold in which I could muster my forces would I sally 
forth, and having conquered the surrounding territory. 
the citadel would finally be obliged to surrender. St. 
Louis and the immense territory of the Missouri were 
the first scene of my maneuvers. I had difficulties here, 
of all kinds to struggle with. Profound ignorance, and 
its attendant evils, general corruption, lack of morals, 
dire poverty. I had not whereon to lay my head, and I 
was accompanied by fifty-three brothers in arms. 

‘“We fell back into the woods, and built with our own 
hands, a big hut of rough wood, to serve as a shelter. 
We laid the foundation of an edifice, which after four or 
five years of trial, we had the happiness of seeing com- 
pleted. The fields were cultivated; the live stock in- 
creased; a mill was built. From this centre, my pioneers 
went forth in all directions. They cleared the country. 
They even penetrated into the chief city, were received 
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with confidence, and finally succeeded in disposing the 
inhabitants to accept their leader. 

“This seminary, finally established in Missouri, I 
turned my attention to St. Louis. I renovated the 
dilapidated parsonage. I built a school house, which 
was taken in charge by my clergy. They also contributed 
to its support, the parish giving absolutely no aid. Each 
one contributed so much, however, towards the con- 
struction of a church. We established the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, in the neighborhood, and their institution 
was flourishing, for a time. Then, on account of great 
poverty in that section of the city it languished, but is 
now enjoying its former success. This convent is in a 
beautiful locality. They have a fine house, a church, etc., 
and accomplish a great deal of good. They have a 
great many poor girls and also some little savages. I 
had the happiness of establishing the Jesuits in the same 
quarter, some time after, in a very pretty house, which 
I gave them. They are seven in number, without count- 
ing the brothers. They will surely do great good in the 
future, but they are destitute of every thing, save what 
they can raise themselves. I trust that Providence will 
come to their aid. God never abandons those who work 
for Him, though He sends them trials, sometimes, to try 
their faith and increase their merit. The government 
pays them for the support of a few savages. In order to 
secure a piece of bread for the bishop and his clergy, I 
bought some waste land near the city, but through lack 
of laborers to work upon it, it produces nothing as yet. 
It will perhaps, be a source of revenue in the future, as 
will be also about ten other lots, in the city itself. To 
sum up, five years ago, I arrived, for the first time, in 
New Orleans. I wrote to you at the time, of the wel- 
come which I received; but the moment had not come 
for me to settle there. I continued making this long 
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journey yearly, until 1823, when I determined to fix my 
see in its proper place. Providence provided the means. 
The Ursuline Nuns, who found themselves imprisoned, 
as it were, by streets which had been run through their 
grounds, in all directions, decided to build a convent two 
miles below the city, in a beautiful locality. They gave 
the bishop their old house and church, surrounded by 
fine grounds. These buildings, habitable perhaps were 
greatly in need of repairs. This was a new difficulty for 
me, but the gift offered so many advantages that I dared 
not hesitate to accept. I had an entrance built, and also 
a kitchen, a private stairway, and a suitable apartment 
for the bishop, the vicar-general and two priests. The 
remaining part of the establishment, I rent to Father 
Portier, who assisted by two other ecclesiastics, uses it for 
acollege. The institution is very successful as far as the 
day scholars are concerned, but its position is not desir- 
able for a boarding school. There are, however, thirty 
six boarders; the day scholars number a hundred and 
thirty or forty. It is a great advantage to the youth of 
this city, to have intercourse with edifying clergy. From 
esteem for its ministers they pass naturally, to esteem for 
religion. But I repeat it, the boarding school must be 
transferred to the country. I intend to place it beside 
the church of the Assumption in La Fourche, with my 
seminary, these two institutions being intended for 
mutual assistance. About twelve hundred acres have 
been given to me here for this object. It is the religious 
spirit which holds universal sway which induces me to 
give this locality the preference, and which gives me 
hopes that vocations for the priesthood may be fostered 
here. I also kept a little nucleus of a seminary in Mis- 
souri. These two houses are governed by the Lazarist 
Fathers. By these means I hope that in time, the clergy 
of this diocese will be recruited by the children of the 
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country. This is greatly to be desired, for you know 
my dear friend, that a foreigner needs great perseverance 
to enable him to live and die away from home. 

“We already have a few recruits. A fine establish- 
ment for the Ladies of the Sacred Heart is being con- 
structed now, beside St. Michael’s church. I have noted 
with real pleasure, the zeal and enthusiasm of the people 
for this work. Their subscriptions amount to eight or 
nine thousand francs, and are faithfully paid. This 
church has now its special pastor, Father de la Croix, to 
whose influence, and indefatigable industry, we will owe, 
this most useful institution. He is universally esteemed, 
and does a great deal of good. The success of the 
Sacred Heart Ladies is also due in great part, to the 
reputation which they won for themselves in Opelousas, 
where a house was given to them by a rich widow, and 
where they have been for three or four years. To these 
different sources of education, we propose to add an- 
other, for young girls. I am fortunate in having besides 
my seminary in Missouri, a colony of sisters, founded in 
Kentucky. They live by the work of their hands and 
devote themselves, almost gratuitously, to the instruction 
of poor children, in religion, reading, writing, and the 
first rules of arithmetic. I propose to induce some of 
them to come to La Fourche, where I will soon have a 
house and grounds prepared to receive them. Father 
Bigeschi, pastor of the Assumption, has this work in 
hand. He has already gathered together about ten good 
girls for this object which I consider of the highest 
importance. 

“For the rest, my dear friend, there is an appreciable 
improvement among all the parishes. In some there is 
really a great deal of piety; but in contrast, how much 
vice there is! What immorality! Ah! if I have some 
consolation, I have also many trials. Pray for us, and 
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inform us sometimes of your welfare. I hope you will 
not accuse me of being laconic. . 
“L. GuILu., Bishop of New Orleans.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF VARIOUS. EC- 
CLESIASTICS—BISHOPS AND PRIESTS— 
RELATIVE TO.CHURCH MISSIONS IN 
RENDTUCKY DATED: INs1820: 


(Tome I, CAHIER 1, pp. 44-46.) 

In 1820, Bishop Flaget, of Bardstown in Kentucky, writes as follows: 

““..,. My diocese is beginning to flourish in a way 
that fills me with consolation. The Catholic religion is 
gaining ground and everything looks promising; and 
still I cry out in distress, because distress holds sway all 
around me and especially in my household. Personally 
speaking, I can manage pretty well, but to see churches 
commenced without hope of having them completed, 
and those already built, without any ornamentation; to 
have seminarians offering themselves when I dare not 
accept them, for lack of funds, while those already re- 
ceived go about in thin and torn habits—alas! it is 
heart-breaking. God grant that the faithful will be 
touched by our misery and come to our aid!” 


During the absence of Bishop du Bourg, of Louisiana, Bishop Flaget 
visited this diocese. He speaks thus of his journey in one of his letters: 


“T have just returned from a mission where I had re- 
mained for seven months. It is situated among the 
French living along the banks of the impetuous Missis- 
sippi and the muddy Missouri. I was greatly surprised 
to find more than ten thousand Catholics, attended by 
two priests only, one of whom is seventy years old, the 
other, on account of his constitution, unable to travel on 
horseback. I cannot describe to you the pleasure it 
gave to these old-time French people to see me and to 
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listen to me. Many irregularities may be found among 
them, it is true, but their faith is still strong. What sin- 
cere feeling they testified and how many conversions 
were wrought! Although I could visit but the half of 
the population, and only confirmed those who had made 
their first Communion, I had the consolation of confirm- 
ing more than twelve hundred. An episcopal throne 
was made for me out of beaver skins, decorated with 
jewels lent by the women.” 


There are so few priests in this mission that the good bishop is ob- 
liged to perform, like any simple ecclesiastic, the most arduous duties 
of the holy ministry. One of his letters, written in the depths of the 
forest, contains the following : 


“T am writing to you from a hut in the woods; I am 
going to the assistance of a sick person whose dwelling 
is twenty leagues from my residence. My route lies 
through mud a foot deep—Judge whether My Grace can 
remain very clean, and my head clear enough to write. 
My time is filled up from morning until night with over- 
whelming work, and journeys which would terrify a 
Cossack render it impossible for me sometimes to say 
all my prayers.” 


The revered bishop had the misfortune to lose one of his most fervent 
co-laborers last year ; this loss, so heavy in a country where evangelical 
workers are so much needed, was a great heart-break to the prelate. 
He speaks of this in his letter dated November 15, 1821: 


“T have just had a great loss, a loss which I can never 
forget even were I to live fifty years more. I refer to 
the death of a young priest who was a great honor to 
his religion. He died in Louisville, near the falls of the 
Ohio, of an epidemic which he had caught while tend- 
ing the sick day and night. His life was edifying and 
his death was saintly. To live for the glory of God or 
to die in accomplishing His holy will, this was his sole 
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desire. There was nothing terrifying in his agony. He 
gave up his beautiful soul in my arms, and I closed his 
eyes. He was buried in the centre of the cemetery in 
the midst of about forty persons whose last moments he 
had rendered happy, during the preceding autumn. I 
beg you to pray for the repose of his soul. You cannot 
conceive the comfort it is to me to speak of this good 
young man. He died, leaving for all his wealth, some 
poor clothes and forty cents. You will readily believe 
that these treasures will not excite the cupidity of his 
heirs. Thank God, the other ecclesiastics who are about 
me are scarcely any richer. For my part, I am in haste 
to accomplish some good before death overtakes me, to 
lay in treasure for the next world.” 


Poi www LE RBORerA LIBR MICHAUD LO 
THE GRAND-VICAIRE OF THE DIOCESE 
OF CHAMBERY IN FRANCE, 

DATED es Neis22; 


(Tome I, CaHteR 5, pp. 53-58.) 

Father Michaud was a priest of the diocese of Chambéry, at the time 
engaged in mission work in Louisiana. His letter was carried to 
France sometime in July, 1823, by Father Borgna, who had been sent 
to Rome by Bishop du Bourg on business relating to his Louisiana 
missions. 

«*... In 1820, a number of chiefs of the Osage na- 
tion, came to St. Louis by the order of the Indian agent. 
Sans-Nerf (principal chief of this nation) was at their 
head. They all visited our bishop whom they call the 
‘Chief of the Black Robes.’ As they have a high opinion 
of him, and as respect for priests seems natural to them, 
since they know by tradition that ‘Black Robes’ visited 
their forefathers, they came in full dress. Their copper- 
colored bodies, were coated with grease, their faces and 
arms were striped in different colors; white lead, ver- 


million, verdigris, and other colors, formed a great var- 
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iety of furrows, all starting at the nose. Their hair was 
arranged in tufts. Bracelets, ear-rings, rings in their 
noses and lips completed their head-dress. Their shoes 
are made of buck-skin which they ornament with differ- 
ent designs in feathers of various colors; hanging from 
their robes are little pieces of tin, shaped like small pipes ; 
these are to them, the most beautiful ornaments. Their 
great object is to make a noise when they walk or dance. 
Their heads are ornamented with a sort of crown in 
which are mixed up, birds’ heads, bears’ claws and little 
stag-horns; a woolen robe hung over the shoulders, 
covers nearly all the rest of the body; and again, to this 
robe are fastened the tails of different animals, etc. Such 
is the attire in which the chiefs of the Osages paid their 
respects to the bishop of Louisiana. He has in his room, 
a handsome ivory crucifix, a small picture of St. Thomas 
and a few other paintings. The sight of the crucifix 
struck them with astonishment; they gazed at it, their 
expression wondering and softened. The bishop profited 
by this occasion to announce to them, Jesus Christ. 
‘Behold’ (said he to them through the interpreter who 
accompanied them) ‘ behold the Son of the Master of life, 
Who came down from heaven to earth, Who died for us, 
as much for the red skins as for the white skins. It was 
to gain our happiness that He suffered so much and that 
He shed all his blood. It is He,’ added the bishop, ‘Who 
has sent me here to make known to you, His will.’ It 
is impossible, the bishop said, to describe the attention 
that all these poor savages paid to him, and the emotion 
which they experienced when the interpreter repeated to 
them, the words of the bishop. They raised their eyes 
and their hands to heaven and then to the crucifix. All 
the spectators were moved by the scene. Before taking 
leave of the bishop, Sans-Nerf said to him, through the 
interpreter, that if he wished to come and visit them in 
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their homes he would be well received, that he could do 
a great deal of good, and that he could pour water on 
many heads. The bishop promised to do so, and pre- 
sented each one with a little crucifix and also a medal 
which he hung around their necks by a ribbon, admon- 
ishing them to guard them carefully. They promised 
him to do so, and have kept their word. 

“In 1821, Father Lacroix set out to open the mission 
to the savages. On the occasion of his first visit, as 
they were about to depart on a hunting expedition, he 
could only see one village. He was very well received 
and baptized a great many children. As he had prom- 
ised to visit all the villages of that nation of Indians, he 
was obliged to return last summer. He left Florissant, 
which is situated five leagues from St. Louis, on the 22nd 
of July. After travelling twelve days on horse-back 
across prairies, broken by forests and streams, he reached 
the first village which he had already visited in the 
spring. They were delighted to see him again. He 
was accompanied by several persons who intended to 
trade with the savages. All the warriors came to meet 
them. They were conducted, with great honor, to the 
head chief, and invited to feasts, prepared by the savages, 
and so were kept going until evening, from cabin to 
cabin. At these repasts they were presented with a 
wooden dish, filled with boiled maize, or buffalo meat 
(boeuf sauvage), but each dish had to be duly tasted. 

“The head chief and six of his principal warriors 
offered to accompany the missionary in his visit to the 
other villages. Ten days were passed thus, and the 
missionary was received everywhere with the same eager- 
ness. At one of these villages, more than a hundred 
warriors, covered from head to foot with their handsom- 
est ornaments, came quite a distance to meet him. They 
rode finely trained horses. The occupations of the men 
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are war and hunting. The women are very hard work- 
ing. They it is who build the cabins, and who carry 
loads of fire-wood on their backs. The quantity they 
take at one time is astonishing. The whole nation is 
clothed, decently, at least. Every one is covered with a 
robe. 

‘Polygamy is practised among them, for it is the cus- 
tom, that when a savage demands a girl in marriage and 
is accepted, not only she, but all her sisters also belong 
to him and are looked upon as his wives, They pride 
themselves greatly upon having several wives. Another 
great obstacle to their civilization, lies in their strong 
distaste for the cultivation of the soil, and for all kinds 
of work. They care for nothing but war and hunting. 
One day the missionary celebrated the Holy Sacrifice. 

‘All the chiefs were present, and also as many savages 
as the place would hold. He has told me that he was 
greatly moved by the respectful attention which they 
showed, and the exactitude with which they rose and 
knelt, raising their arms and eyes to heaven. After Mass 
he distributed to all the chiefs, a number of crosses, fast- 
ened to ribbons, which he threw around their necks; he 
also baptized several children. 

‘““For several years, Protestant missionaries, sent out 
and well paid by the American government, had been 
settled among these savages, and had built up establish- 
ments where they cared for the children of this nation, 
for a certain time; but they were not successful, and 
nearly a year ago, the Indians took away all their chil- 
dren, saying that they had realized that they were not 
black robes, as they had thought they were at first. The 
soil of this portion of Missouri, is very fertile, and there 
are prairies six or seven leagues in extent. In summer 
the heat is excessive. It was during this journey that 
the missionary was attacked by a burning fever which 
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forced him to leave the Osages. He was obliged to 
travel twelve days on horse-back, sleeping at night in the 
woods, not coming across a single miserable cabin. This 
is how they go about arranging their camp. Having 
chosen the most suitable place, they unload and unhar- 
ness the horses; which they let run loose in the woods 
that they may pasture during the night. They build a 
hut with the branches of trees, and having gathered 
wood, they light a big fire. Over this they boil a piece 
of young buck placed on a stick planted before the fire, 
the meat being turned from time to time. This fire 
serves also to drive away bears and other wild beasts. 
After their repast, they roll themselves up in a buffalo 
skin and fatigue renders this poor bed very comfortable. 
*“T have the honor, etc., etc.” 


PxTRACT PROM IA LETTER OF REV. MICHAEL 
MOoRTIE RY NOT YET DEACONTAPTERWARDS 
BISHOP OF MOBILE, TO MONSIEUR CHAL- 
LETON, VICAR-GENERAL OF THE DIO- 
CHSE ORS Y ONS, ING ERANCEH, 
DAT DS NEW FORERANS, 

Pe RADE US erolon 


(See Reuss, Bzogr. Cyclopedia of the Catholic Hter- 
archy, Milwaukee, Wis., 1898, pp. 89-90.) 
(Tome I, CAHIER 5, pp. 63-65.) 

Mr. Portier was a young churchman of the diocese of Lyons, in 
France, whom the bishop of New Orleans had brought back with him 
on a late visit thither. He was a missionary of admirable parts, es- 
pecially trusted and beloved by his bishop for his zeal in church service. 
His letter was written shortly after his arrival in the United States: 

“My destination is now decided upon. I shall be 
stationed at New Orleans. I shall leave here in the 
month of May for my ordination, but will return im- 
mediately after. Rain is almost incessant in this coun- 
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try during the three winter months. The spring is 
something like our summer in France; but the summer 
is terrible. It seems endless and the heat is excessive. 
In the Antilles, twice a day, one is refreshed by the sea 
breeze, but here, in the middle of the day, the air is 
scorching. Add to this the mosquitoes, wnich are a 
persecution of the flesh during five months of the year. 
They swarm about your head like a cloud of bees escaped 
from their hive. They appear in such quantities at sun- 
rise and sunset that it is almost impossible to avoid 
swallowing them. A certain Trappist, although accus- 
tomed to severe mortifications, found them so unendur- 
able that he was obliged to take refuge in a bed, well 
protected against them by a mosquito net. The lovers 
of nature would not be happy here. They would find 
neither hills nor beautiful groves nor flowers, and no 
fruit trees, save a few orange and fig trees. I feel cross 
at those people who rave about the beauties of America. 

‘“‘Corruption is wide-spread, because of the great num- 
ber of foreigners who arrive here from all parts of the 
world. There is very little to console one, and it is 
only before the tabernacle that one finds refreshment. 
But if we have some trials, how many blessings do we 
not see on all sides! Will you believe that your young 
deacon has gathered together in this same New Orleans 
nearly sixty young people who listen with pleasure and 
astonishment to the expounding of the Gospel. They 
beg us to confer upon them the sacraments of the 
Church, and about eighteen of them receive frequently. 
They have formed themselves into a society, the mem- 
bers of which bring us new recruits daily. Oh, how 
much good is accomplished, but how much evil is yet to 
be uprooted! What gross ignorance! Everything that 
we say on the subject of religion seems to be new to 
them; good example, even more so, but we hope to 
effect a complete change in their hearts,” etc. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF THE SAME 
(NOW DEACON) TO A FRIEND IN 
FRANCE (n. d., n. p.). 


(Tome I, CaHIER 5, p. 60.) 


‘ 


‘,... Yesterday, dear friend, prostrated upon the 
floor of the sanctuary in St. Mary’s Church, belonging 
to the seminary of Baltimore, I vowed to God, strict 
fidelity, devotion unto death, to His glory, and an undy- 
ing zeal in lighting everywhere the sacred fire. I have 
taken my place among those generous deacons who have 
shed their blood for Jesus Christ, and now, behold me, 
the companion of a St. Stephen and a St. Lawrence. 
Some day I will be a priest, and my eyes fill with tears 
when I think of that august dignity which will over- 
whelm me or lift me into heaven, and plunge me com- 
pletely into the divine essence. I will be a priest, and 
as St. Chrysostom says, another Jesus Christ: Alter 
Christus. Ah! I would commune constantly with my- 
self on this great subject and pray for the grace of tears 
to wash away my faults. I wish I could die to myself 
and to my own will. One must die thus, my good 
friend, to be amissionary. Many young men think with 
fervor of the missionary life; in imagination they become 
apostles; they talk of nothing but savages and conver- 
sions; they live only in deserts or forests; in short, St. 
Paul himself has not more ardor. God might work thus 
in certain hearts, when at another time and under differ- 
ent circumstances he would use different measures; but, 
nevertheless, let us distrust these vocations if self-will 
makes its appearance, if they are not so easily influenced 
by a word from the superior, that at a word from his 
mouth they would submit to being buried in the obscur- 
ity of a college or in the common place ministry of a 
country parish. 
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“In France, my dear friend, our ideas about the state 
of this country were not very correct. I meet here 
good, sensible people, people who respect virtue, and 
who, in spite of their sect prejudice, are full of venera- 
tion for Catholic priests, giving them precedence, in 
honor and courtesy, over their own ministers. Preju- 
dice against the Catholic religion is daily diminishing. 
They no longer deny the virtue of its priests, have ceased 
caviling about images, and lastly, the Anglican bishop of 
Baltimore has put up a cross on top of his steeple and 
carved a crozier and mitre on his chair. The most 
fanatical heretics are the Methodists, a wildly excitable 
sort of people who sing, weep, preach, meditate, send 
forth sighs and cries, raising their hands to heaven and 
striking their breasts, and to.make proselytes, surround 
those who appear to be moved, shaking them and strik- 
ing them gently, it is true, until the conversion is com- 
plete. These are our greatest enemies. They are the 
modern Pharisees. We never speak of anything but the 
savages; I know that these missions are very interest- 
ing; I will even say, that if I am not permitted to begin 
by them, I would at least like to end my days in that 
work. But, my friend, the Indian mission does not seem 
to me the most important. Must we not lay solid 
foundations of religion among those who are already 
half Christians, convert them to ourselves, to become 
companions in arms, to struggle against impiety as well 
as heresy, and above all, to work for the conversion of 
unfortunate Frenchmen who sow tares in the field of the 
Waster. - 

“T do not speak of my journey. You know without 
doubt that during a voyage which lasted sixty-five days, 
we saw forty sailors confirmed and fifty approach the 
sacraments, the greater number for the first time. The 
scarcity of priests here is extreme. I am remaining in 
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Baltimore for a year to learn the language. I will enter 
the priesthood here and then depart for the Natchez 
nation with a vicar-general, to found a church. Pray for 
me and ask prayers, etc., etc. 
“Your friend, 2 vzscerthus et medullis Christi 
““PoRTIER, deacon and servant of Jesus Christ.” 


meOM REV. JOUN MARY ODIN, Cc. M., DEACON, 
TO THE. DIRECTOR OF THE SEMINARY AT 
LYONS IN FRANCE, DATED FROM 
“THE BARRENS,MARCH 30, 1822.” 


(Tome I, CAHIER 5, pp. 65-68.) 


Rev. Mr. Odin’s letter is headed with the abbreviations ‘‘ L. J. C.’’ 
—the French for ‘‘ Praised be Jesus Christ.’’ 


*. .. Blessed be God, dear Sir, the light of the faith 
is at last to shine upon the poor savages! Oh! what joy 
is ours, and how happy you will also be, when you hear 
of the admirable way in which Providence is forwarding 
this holy work. 

“Bishop du Bourg, en route for Baltimore, stopped at 
Washington, to confer with the President of the United 
States, concerning the mission to the savages which he 
is planning to establish. The question was carried to the 
Senate, and although nearly all the members are Protes- 
tants, they resolved to grant a sum of money for the 
furtherance of this project.* They promised, moreover, 
to pay a small pension to the missionaries, and to furnish 
them with the necessary agricultural implements. The 
savages themselves, show the most favorable dispositions. 
Some Methodist ministers have been trying to draw them 
into their errors, but God would not permit them to be 


* Another admirable instance of the honest Christian spirit that at the time seems to 
have guided the rulers of our Country. Would that Congress were again moved by 
the same philanthropic policy to aid our struggling missions among the ‘‘red men,” 
that are in as great need of help as they were in Mr. Odin’s day, more than three- 
quarters of a century ago.(—Eprror.) 
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successful with these poor people. ‘Where are your 
black robes?’ asked the Indians, ‘why have you wives 
and children? Why do you have no beautiful ceremonies ?’ 
etc., etc. They declared, finally, that they would accept 
only the black robes who might be sent to them by their 
Great Father in St. Louis, who was the real minister of 
the Great Spirit. (It is thus that they designate the 
bishop.) The bishop, while traveling through Kentucky 
was much gratified by all the good he saw accomplished 
by the holy bishop who is in charge of this diocese. He 
was especially pleased at the great number of religious 
already at work in the forests of this country. In a 
single monastery, there are eighty or ninety women, 
leading very holy and austere lives. We are soon to re- 
ceive some of these religious, at Barrens. The monas- 
tery is nearly completed. It is devoted to the education 
of children. A school for boys has also been opened at 
the seminary, so that the people of Barrens, will very 
soon find themselves provided with all the assistance 
which religion offers. Indeed they try to merit all the 
favors which heaven is showering upon them. I have 
often been much touched, seeing them, during the winter, 
in spite of the bitter cold, travel four, five, six leagues to 
obtain the consolation of assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

“Yellow fever has made alarming ravages. Forty or 
fifty victims succumbed daily. Father Richard was 
attacked by it. But heaven mercifully spared this holy 
man. A priest belonging to the Congregation of the 
Mission * who had labored ardently and unceasingly for 
the relief of the unfortunate victims, was attacked in his 
turn, and died at the age of twenty-nine. We sustain a 
heavy loss, in his death, but we are consoled by the 
thought of his happiness. Father Borgna, who will de- 


*Father André Ferrary. 
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liver this letter to you, administered the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, daily, to more than thirty persons. 
He also caught the fever, and suffered from it, for a long 
time. I believe the care of the hospital will be confided 
to the nuns. The poor patients suffer greatly there. 
People who are paid for their work are incapable of 
bestowing that tender and thoughtful care which is 
inspired by charity alone. The Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart are making arrangements to found an institution 
in this city. We pray earnestly that heaven will take 
pity on this unfortunate country. There is quite a large 
number of pupils in the colleges this year. Father 
Portier had eighty. Education seems to be the surest 
way of securing that happy change in the conditions 
here, which we so ardently hope for. 

“The elder Father Blanc is building a church. His 
brother will soon be sent to join him. I believe that I 
am to remain at the seminary. I have three classes 
every day, and I will soon have to substitute for a priest 
who is obliged to take some rest. I will also have the 
sick calls, and now and then, I will visit the Protestants. 
With that end in view, I am working hard, in contro- 
versy. Iam most desirious of going out to the savages, 
but so many holy missionaries have the same wish, that 
I dare not hope for such a favor. I entered the novitiate 
of the mission society five months ago, I shall soon be 
ordained. I see this awful moment approaching with 
sentiments of fear and joy. How consoling it must be 
for a missionary to have the privilege of officiating at 
the altar daily! I beg the prayers of those of my friends 
still at the seminary. Above all, beg them, in their 
goodness, to supplicate heaven’s blessing on the great 
work which is to be undertaken, beg them to pray for 
our poor Indians. 

“Yours, etc., ‘Opin, Deacon.” 
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FROM THE SAME, (STILE DEACON TO rM + GF 
DATED FROM “THE BARRENS” [IN MIS- 
SOURI, BY ERROR PUTIN “EOUIS- 
IANA,” }] OCTOBER 21, 1822. 

(Tome I, CAHIER 2, pp. 50-54.) 


Rev. Mr. Odin afterwards joined the Sulpitians and was raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of New Orleans. (See Reuss, wt supra, p. 82.) 


ee , > Providence hastassigoned toume ior: aetiness 
post in the large seminary of Barrens. Six of us ar- 
rived here, August 30, but Michaud was called to St. 
Louis, for his ordination to priesthood, a few days later. 
I was to have shared his happiness, but the fever de- 
tained me at the seminary. Bishop du Bourg visited us 
on October 10. ‘ He was very kind to me, as well as to 
Mr. Blanc, whose brother has been in Louisiana for some 
time. On the 12th, the former was ordained sub-deacon 
and the latter, deacon. I never wearied of admiring the 
sweetness, the goodness and the great qualities of this 
holy bishop. He was not in very good health, but never- 
theless he refused any little luxury which might have 
been procured for him. He shared at our table, the poor 
fare which is served to us, but this lenten diet, deprived 
him of none of that gayety, which as you know, is one 
of his characteristics. 

“We have the consolation of seeing a mission opened, 
or at least, begun, among the savages. Father Lacroix, 
chaplain to the Ladies of the Sacred Heart of Florissant, 
near St. Louis, has made two journeys to the great 
Osages. He was cordially received, and conceived great 
hopes of seeing the faith prosper among this tribe. Forty 
persons, children and old people, received the waters of 
baptism. The second visit was short. He preached, 
however, before the entire tribe, and the chiefs, answer- 
ing, said that they were happy to hear the word of the 
Great Spirit. He pushed on further, also, along the 
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banks of the mission, a hundred leagues beyond the na- 
tion of the Osages, among a great number of other sav- 
ages. The fever, from which he suffered almost con- 
stantly, during this second mission, prevented him from 
prolonging his sojourn, and obliged him also to abandon 
his intention of building a church in this part of the 
country. The poor savages exist in great numbers. 
There are thirty or forty thousand very large tribes, be- 
tween the Arkansas river and the Columbia river and the 
Pacific Ocean. Their affection for the dlack robes is 
touching, especially for the French priests. Some time 
ago, a great number of savages were in St. Louis. One 
of them was taken on some errand to a house where the 
bishop. happened to be. The moment he perceived the 
bishop, he ran to him, seized his hand and kissed it with 
every demonstration of friendship. Having departed 
without remembering to go through the same ceremony, 
he recalled his mistake, only when already at some dis- 
tance from the house. He turned back immediately, 
running all the way, and uttering loud cries, kissed the 
bishop’s hand and departed once more. If it were not 
for the fear of wearying you, I could relate many in- 
stances of a like nature to you. The scarcity of work- 
ers for the cause, and lack of money, are a great detri- 
ment to our progress. At the present time, we have not 
one traveling missionary, and thus a great number of 
Catholics are deprived of all the consolations of religion, 
and many Protestants never hear a word about our faith. 
There are little settlements of Catholics, numbering a 
thousand, five hundred, two hundred, etc., who have 
never been visited by a priest. I hope, as soon as I will 
have learned a little English, to push on among these 
poor unfortunate people, when I can perfect myself in 
their language and work for their improvement. This 
is Father Rosati’s intention. Last year, the bishop re- 
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ceived a letter from an English lady living more than a 
thousand leagues from St. Louis, on the bank of the 
Columbia river, near the Pacific coast. She implored 
him to send them a priest. There are nearly fifteen hun- 
dred Catholics and five hundred Protestants there who 
are deprived of all the consolations of religion. This set- 
tlement will increase rapidly, but alas! we could send 
them no one! One sees with pain, while traveling 
toward St. Louis, many a habitation, here and there, 
where the knowledge of God has never penetrated. The 
bishops of the United States have found a fine expedient 
for spreading religion. They have written a number of 
works on the ceremonies of the mass, and on all points 
of controversy. These tracts are circulated everywhere, 
and the Americans, very anxious to know about every- 
thing, and especially curious concerning religion, read 
them with avidity.* They find thus the injustice of the 
calumnies which have blackened the Catholic religion, 
and seeing the truth, desire greater enlightenment, and 
if they seek a priest, their conversion is almost certain. 
A Protestant physician was called in lately, by the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart, to see a young sick person. He 
was moved very greatly by the order, peace and tran- 
quillity which reigned amongst them. He soon sent his 
daughters to the convent, and it was not long before 
they both abjured their error. The father and mother, 
after some intercourse with the bishop, were also con- 
verted. There have been several similar conversions at 
Barrens, since my arrival. An interesting event hap- 
pened in St. Louis. There was a young Jewess of fifteen, 
whose great talent for music was the admiration of the 
whole city. She was very fond of the St. Louis priests 


*Our “ Catholic Truth” societies of to-day, who are so active in spreading the Faith, 
through “tracts,” were thus anticipated (it seems) by our zealous spreaders of the light 
nearly a hundred years ago.—(EprrTor.) 
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who often had her to play at the concerts* given in the 
church. Last September she fell dangerously ill, and had 
the happiness of being baptized, three days before her 
death. Everyone attended her funeral. Nothing was 
forgotten which might render it impressive, the bishop 
himself pronouncing the funeral oration. The Protestant 
part of the assembly was much touched by the cere- 
monies, and the brothers and sisters and the mother of 
the little Jewess, begged, a few days afterwards to re- 
ceive the sacrament of baptism. We have hopes that 
the father, who is one of the richest men in the country, 
will imitate the example of his family, before very long. 
Here is another instance, and one not less touching, 
which happened since my arrival. Some time ago, 
Bishop Flaget was visiting a settlement. As he was pass- 
ing one of the houses, he heard great weeping and lamen- 
tation. He hastened to enter and found a woman in 
deep distress, beside her dying child. ‘Save my child,’ 
cried the woman on seeing the holy bishop. ‘How can 
I do that?’ replied the bishop; ‘however, although you 
are a Protestant, you will allow me to baptize your child.’ 
‘You may do as you choose, if he only lives!’ There- 
upon the bishop baptized the child and instantly it recov- 
ered its health and strength. The poor woman threw 
herself at the feet of the bishop, begging his pardon for 
all the abuse she had uttered against him and his religion, 
and after receiving instructions she and her numerous 
family renounced their errors. Religion makes steady 
progress in Kentucky, and the bishop is loved and re- 
spected, not only by the faithful, but even by heretics. 
He is a great and holy apostle.”’ 


* A term used at the time (it seems) in this country, for the musical services of the 
church. 

+The wisdom and prudence of the missionary who wrote this letter, allow of no 
doubt of the authenticity of this fact. Moreover the eminent sanctity of the venerable 
bishop of Kentucky renders it very easy for people of faith to believe. 
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EXTRACT FROM. A’ LETTER: OF (THE @saMiE 
(now priest) TO THE SAME, DATED (no place 
named) AUGUS Tezais2a%. 

(Tome I, CAHIER 5, pp. 68-77.) 

“ . On the 4th of May I had the happiness of being 
elevated to the priesthood. I was obliged to begin the 
exercise of the ministry the day following my ordination, 
and in English, too. There is not a single Frenchman 
in our neighborhood. Hardly was I able to stammer a 
few English words when I was obliged to make sick 
calls, hear confessions, and preach. I was very much 
worried, and very much afraid, and even now when I am 
more familiar with the language, I greatly dread the holy 
tribunal. However, I trust in God. He will pardon the 
mistakes which I make. One very consoling duty in the 
exercise of the ministry is the visiting of the sick. They 
call on us from great distances, and we always carry the 
Blessed Sacrament. I have traveled entire days and 
nights bearing Our Lord with me. Ah! how I wish my 
heart was more enflamed with love that I might com- 
mune with my God. 

The last two or three months we have had scarcely 
any time for class, so constantly are we on the go. I 
believe that Father Borgna, when at Lyons on his way to 
Rome, gave you all the details of our bishop’s journey. 
Nevertheless, I am going to give you a short summary 
of it, for fear he may have forgotten something. He had 
a great deal to suffer from the hardships of travel 
through dense and often uninhabited forests. Many 
times his bed was an ox skin, and for three days he 
found himself reduced to the necessity of eating hard- 
boiled eggs and corn bread with which the priest who 
accompanied him had happily taken the precaution to 
provide himself. But he was just as gay as ever, in spite 
of it all. On his return he stopped at Washington to 
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look after the interests of the Indian missions. After 
making several propositions which were accepted, only 
to be afterwards rejected, it was finally settled that the 
government would give to each missionary, and each 
brother, a pension of two hundred dollars (Jzastres), and 
bear, moreover, the expense of such institutions as 
should be founded for the mission.* The bishop, consid- 
ering the small number of workers in his diocese, sought 
the Jesuits at Georgetown, and obtained from them two 
fathers, seven novices and six brothers. They arrived 
some time ago, and have established their first house at 
Florissant, on some land belonging to the bishop, five - 
leagues distant from St. Louis. on the bank of the Mis- 
souri. All the savages along the Missouri, and the civ- 
ilized population also, are confided to their care. Our 
society has in charge the Indians along the Mississippi, 
and those who live on the banks of the White River. Our 
first foundation will be made at Prairie du Chien, a 
French village on the bank of the Mississippi, about 
three hundred leagues from St. Louis, in the midst of 
the savage nations. The French people of these parts 
have long been begging for a priest, but it has been 
impossible to send one. Many are unbaptized. It will 
be ten years before these missions will be in operation, 
and if Providence does not send us aid, I greatly fear 
that this important enterprise will be retarded even 
longer. The Jesuits have, or will soon have, some little 
savages in their house, and in a few days our superior 
will call on the Indian agent to obtain some from him 
for our seminary. We will commence to study their 
language, and to instruct them that they may become 
priests or catechumens. Oh! how touched you would 


* So early (it seems) our Government, led by a very Christian spirit, adopted this most 
reasonable means of furthering the intellective as well as temporal welfare of our In- 
dians.—(Ep1rTor.) 
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be if you could see these poor savages. Some of them 
came to the seminary nearly every day during the sum- 
mer. When one is kind to them they are full of grati- 
tude. When I took them into our chapel, they were 
amazed. The women, especially, uttered little cries of 
sorrow on beholding Our Lord on the cross, and hid 
their faces. The other pictures and little ornaments filled 
them with admiration. Several of them spoke a little 
English or French. I would have loved to instruct those 
people, but they could scarcely conceive any idea of 
religion, and besides they were only here transiently. 
Some of them remembered having seen the Jesuits, 
especially one good old woman more than a hundred 
years of age, who told me that she had been present at 
several of their instructions. Seeing the picture of St. 
Vincent in surplice holding a crucifix, she immediately 
exclaimed “in English, “a) preacher, a) preacher \ 
asked her if she had been baptized. ‘ Several times,’ 
said she. I would have been very glad to baptize her 
once more, nevertheless. The men go almost naked, but 
the modesty and reserve of the women would put many 
European women to the blush. The bishop was filled 
with joy at the progress made by our holy religion in 
the interior of the United States. A few years ago there 
were few Catholics in Washington; two thirds of the people 
now belong to the fold. Bishop Fenwick, of Cincinnati, 
found only a small number of Catholics in his diocese 
when he arrived; in the episcopal city especially there were 
only four or five families who could endure the mention of 
the Pope. We built a little wooden chapel, commenced 
to preach, and now nearly all the inhabitants are con- 
verted. The bishop has with him a holy priest, who 
makes many edifying conversions. I speak of Father 
Hill, formerly general of the English army, who moved by 
the condition of religion in Italy and France, renounced 
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heresy, converted his family, induced his wife to join a 
religious community, and himself embraced the priest- 
hood. In one day he baptized seventy-two Methodists, 
the most obstinate set of heretics in this country. 

On his return to his diocese our bishop remained a 
few days with us; he went afterwards to St. Louis and 
departed almost immediately to New Orleans, where he 
intends to spend the winter. He has not written for a 
long time. He is busy visiting his missionaries. It is 
possible that he will locate his residence in New Orleans 
or its suburbs. Bishop Rosati who has been appointed 
his coadjutor will administer in Upper Louisiana. The 
bishop is bringing nearly all his priests down into Lower 
Louisiana. It is sad to see so many congregations ne- 
elected in the upper part of the state. If Providence 
does not send help, oh, how many souls will be lost! 
From Pointe-Coupée to St. Geneviéve there is not one 
missionary. In St. Louis they have but three priests; 
and besides the city and the neighboring villages, they 
have a college with fifty pupils to look after. Beyond 
St. Louis there are but two Jesuits. In the whole of 
Upper Louisiana there are only ten priests, and one a 
good and holy old man, who can scarcely venture out of 
doors. The city of Natchez, New Madrid, Cape 
Giraldod,* Kaskaskias, Saint Michel, Portage, Saint 
Charles, and several small posts, are entirely abandoned. 
We have had the misfortune of losing several mission- 
aries who have returned to Europe, and their departure 
has left a great want in our poor mission. Now and 
then we are called great distances on sick calls, and very 
often we cannot go, and these poor people must die 
without the consolations of religion. Oh, what a chance 
is here for so many priests not absolutely needed in 


*Thus in the Annales. But it should be Cape Girardeau.—(Ep1ror.) 
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Europe to exercise their zeal! And, moreover, how 
much good could be accomplished if we were more 
numerous. We cannot work at all among the Protest- 
ants, although they seem very well disposed. Every 
Sunday they flock to our church, and now and then 
some come for special instruction, acknowledging that 
our holy faith is the most reasonable of all doctrines. 
How then can we fly to the help of the poor savage? 
and still all these souls have been redeemed by the blood 
of a Saviour. Bishop Rosati has heard with great pleasure 
that you were thinking of sending some one. He con- 
jures you to encourage with all your might the vocation 
of any who may show a desire to devote themselves to 
the missions in this country, and he would be well 
pleased if you could induce a small band to start at once. 
They would have time to prepare for the Indian missions. 
However, as some become discouraged once they are in 
the country, he has told me that it would perhaps be ad- 
visable to give you some idea of the dispositions requisite 
for this work. First, a spirit of great recollection is 
needed, because one has not here, as in Europe, so many 
edifying examples to nourish and encourage piety. We 
must not expect many consolations in the performance 
of our duties. One often works without seeing any 
great results; and worst of all, ignorance is widespread. 
Nevertheless, we meet missionaries who accomplish mar- 
vels under the most unpromising circumstances, and 
after all, God gives consolation for all the crosses we 
have to bear. An absolute indifference to temporal 
things must be cultivated. Missionaries must be pre- 
pared to suffer some malady almost yearly. Long 
journeys must be undertaken. It is impossible to as- 
semble large congregations; often, indeed, there will be 
but one isolated family to instruct. From time to time 
months must elapse without a glimpse of a confrere. 
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Both the heat and the cold are intense. The slavery of 
the negroes is most disheartening. American masters 
permit them to marry in church and to practice their 
religion. But in Lower Louisiana, the French for the 
most part, do not wish you to speak of instructing their 
slaves or of giving them the sacraments of matrimony; 
they are often not even permitted to go to church.* You 
can easily imagine how many irregularities result from 
this. How discouraged I was by it all in the beginning. 
Fortunately, in Upper Louisiana we have but few slaves, 
and these lead good Christian lives. If these posts are 
neglected how many will die without baptism. Then 
also, at the moment of death, many are converted. 
Very often, too, the slaves are given their freedom when 
they become good Christians. Now and then some of 
the masters are converted, their whole household receiv- 
ing instruction with them. Moreover, when one has 
made a conversion, he may rest assured that it will be 
lasting. The Americans are slow in deciding, but once 
they find the truth nothing can prevent them from fol- 
lowing it. They are not very far advanced in the spir- 
itual life, for they have received very little instruction; 
but they adhere strictly to the commandments of God. 
‘You would be touched by the naive and simple faith of 
the people of Barrens. 

“There are other reasons which cause us to long for 
the arrival of good workers. Father Martial conducted 
his college in the country house of the Ursulines of New 
Orleans, and last year they desired to move there them- 
selves. He was therefore obliged to send away all his 
pupils and all the priests who were with him. These 
priests left the mission to return to their country. This 


* A very singular instance of a most un-Catholic spirit, so diverse in other lands, that 
commonly in all missionary countries seeks to civilize and thereby comfort and uplift 
the natives and residents thereof through the saving truths of religion.—Epitor. 
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was a great loss. All the pupils of Father Martial have 
gone to Father Portier, who now finds himself with two 
hundred children on his hands. The bishop would like 
to send some priests to help him, but that is absolutely 
impossible under the present circumstances. A lady of 
Opelousas, a parish of Lower Louisiana, in which there 
is a community of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, has 
made a generous donation for the establishment of a 
seminary in that parish. The bishop is deeply inter- 
ested in this seminary. He wishes to have the Lazarist 
fathers there and to make of it a retreat for his priests, 
who, constantly in the midst of the world, at great dis- 
tances from one another, feel the necessity of retiring 
into solitude from time to time, to look after their souls’ 
welfare. But we have no priests. You cannot realize 
how much we need workers for the vineyard. Alas! 
We are in constant fear that the faith will die in some of 
the isolated and entirely neglected settlements. These 
poor Catholics, not yet confirmed in their faith and very 
ignorant, will perhaps drop into other sects, whose ob- 
servances seem to them to accord much better with their 
surroundings. Knowing that God’s work is very dear 
and very interesting to you, I take the liberty of giving 
you a commission which will doubtless be very difficult 
to execute. Bishop Rosati wishes that you could en- 
gage a good physician to come and settle at the sem- 
inary of Barrens. A good doctor is unknown through- 
out the surrounding country. Sickness is continual, 
and the poor people are left to languish or die entirely 
destitute of help. By this means we might also win 
many Protestants. They are extremely appreciative of 
kindness. Moreover, we greatly desire to give the 
brothers and even the priests who will have the happi- 
ness of going among the savages, some knowledge of 
medicine. A single cure would make the reputation of 
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a missionary and gain free access for him everywhere. 
Bishop Rosati would give this physician food, lodging, 
and everything needed. His calls would bring him in at 
least two thousand francs. The woods are full of medi- 
cinal plants. 

“The bishop brought us twelve religious. They are 
established near the seminary. Their rule is admirable, 
and also, well observed. . . . They instruct young girls, 
offer an asylum to little orphans, and receive people who 
live too far from church to come to the instructions for 
First Communion. They keep them six months, gratis, 
instruct them thoroughly, and enable them to make their 
First Communion. They also do a great deal of manual 
labor, cultivate the ground, make linen, etc., etc. They 
are very useful to the seminary. They already have many 
native novices. This order was founded by Father Ré- 
rieux, a Flemish priest, and one time missionary in Ken- 
tucky, who built over ten churches in this diocese. A 
few days ago a good Christian of St. Louis made a fine 
donation for the foundation of a hospital near this city, 
and he wishes it to be in charge of religious; they will 
doubtless be the Sisters of Charity. We have heard 
lately that the Ladies of the Sacred Heart are doing a 
great deal of good at Opelousas. The half savage little 
pupils who are sent to them, are transformed by them in 
fifteen days into angels. You see, Monsieur, that by de- 
grees religion advances in this country... .” 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF RT. REV. BENE- 
DICT JOSEPHPBLAGH Tso) eB isieErOr 
BARDSTOWN, IN KENTUCKY, TO HIS 
VICAR GENERAL AT BARDSTOWN, 
WRITTEN AT BALTIMORE. 

(but date wanting.) 


(TomE I., CAHIER 2, pp. 38-39.) 


“  . . God knows, I do not long for riches. I would 
rather die than fall into such an evil. The less we pos- 
sess of this world’s goods, the less anxiety do we suffer. 
But some expenses are unavoidable, and it is upon you 
that I rely to procure for me the means of defraying 
them. May I not count on your friendship for me! It 
is therefore to you, my dear Father Badin, that I turn 
for assistance. After all, you have brought it upon 
yourself, for had it not been for you, they would never 
have dreamed of making me bishop. We have eight or 
nine trunks full of books, as well as other effects. The 
distance is great, and traveling expenses are heavy. The 
journey will cost more than four thousand francs and we 
have not a cent. We can only hope that Providence 
will help us. In order to lighten my expenses, I will 
leave the servant who has offered to accompany me, in 
Baltimore. I would even leave my books if I did not 
consider them essential for our work. That your ex- 
penses may not be increased, I will only take Father 
David with me, and we are both resolved to be satisfied 
with your ordinary, no matter how moderate it may be. 
Were these the only difficulties presented by the episco- 
pacy, I would not have made so many objections to ac- 
cepting it. Providence forces me into it in spite of 
myself. It was in vain that I traveled over land and sea 
in my efforts to shake off the yoke with which they 
would burden me; all my efforts were unavailing. God 
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demands this sacrifice of me even though it may crush 
me. Alas! if I stopped to consider my weakness and 
inefficiency, I would be unable to take a step forward in 
the vast career which opens before me. To gain cour- 
age, I am obliged to remind myself, constantly, that this 
honor is not of my own seeking, and that everyone of 
my temporal superiors have, in some way, forced it upon 
9 
me. 


In these last letters from Baltimore, which is more than a hundred 
leagues by land, and three hundred by water from Bardstown, he writes: 


“Make special note of the fact that for seven or eight 
people we have one house. I intend that Father David 
shall have that, as he is the poorest walker. As for 
myself and the others, we will cheerfully go on foot if 
there is the least difficulty about procuring other means 
of trans-port. The pilgrimage would be greatly to my 
taste, and I do not think that my dignity will suffer by it. 
I leave everything to your judgment. I would be very 
happy if I had enough money to join you in Louisville. 
The rest of the journey will be at your expense. May 
God’s will be done. I would a thousand times rather 
walk than give rise to the least murmur, and you did 
quite right to stop the subscription which had been 
started for me, since it would only have had the effect of 
alienating people from me. At the same time it is but 
just and reasonable to expect that the people who are 
anxious to have a bishop should furnish him with the 
means of reaching them. I would shrink from nothing 
to attain the sanctification of my flock. My time, my 
efforts, my life, are consecrated to them, and even then 
I can only say, f am but a poor servant, having done 
only that which I was obliged to do!” 
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PROMSREV. JOSEPHTROSATIY CoM ssUPERIORN 
OF THE GREAT SEMINARY AT THE: BAR- 
RENS IN MISSOURI, AFTERWARDS CO- 
ADJUTOR- OP SBISHOPs DUSBOURG, 

TO TH Ee BISHOPS I BRO Pikes Uy 
BORDEAUX IN FRANCE, 

DATED FROM “GRAND 
SEMINAIRE, MAY 
BAA IO23 00 
(Tome I, CAHIER 5, pp. 48-50.) 

drei 

““Your very worthy brother has been rendering most 
important and lasting services to religion in the institu- 
tions which he has lately procured for his diocese. 
During the journey which he made to Washington, the 
Jesuits granted him a colony of their order for this 
region. They are expected daily. Their institution will 
be situated at Florissant, a French village sixteen miles 
outside of St. Louis. He is giving them a farm, which 
being already under cultivation and the soil being very 
rich, will provide them with the means of subsistence. 
The colony is composed of two priests of very high 
character, seven novices and three brothers. This will 
form a nucleus of Indian missionaries, and perhaps, also, 
provide a way in the future of assuring to the youth of 
these parts a solid and Christian education. 

‘“On his return from Washington, our honored prelate 
obtained for us twelve religious from the diocese of 
Bardstown; they are already here. We have built them 
a house in the style called in this country a Log-House. 
They breathe only poverty, mortification and fervor. 
Their monastery will be a spring of blessings for this 
country. Although we have begun the establishment of 
this house without funds, because of the poverty of our 
Catholics, we are not anxious about its support. They 
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can subsist on the results of their labor. They work in 
their garden, cut their wood, make the material for their 
clothing, their shoes, etc. Their life is very austere and 
very edifying. All their institutions, numbering six, in 
Kentucky, at present are very flourishing, not only in 
boarders, and day scholars who attend the school, but 
also in religious. Their number amounts to more than 
one hundred and thirty. Blessed be God who deigns to 
grant us thus the means of calling forth religion and 
piety in this country. 

‘““Our seminary is doing very well. Every year it fur- 
nishes a few priests to the diocese. True, up to the pres- 
ent time we have received students from Europe; never- 
theless, we have some belonging to this country also, 
who give us great hopes. Time was needed to form 
them. We have at present, four priests, sixteen ecclesi- 
astics, twelve secular boarders, and twenty-five day schol- 
ars. We have nine brothers of our Congregation of St. 
Lazarus who work, partly in the fields and partly in the 
house. Great good might be accomplished, could we 
send out missionaries among the Protestants and Cath- 
olics scattered over a vast extent of territory; but we 
are hard pressed with all we have to do at home. For 
besides the seminary in which we are obliged to conduct 
a great many classes, we have a very big parish, com- 
posed of excellent Catholics who approach the sacra- 
ments frequently and who give us work which is not 
without fatigue, but which is not without pleasure either. 
We must hope that Providence will continue to favor us 
and grant us the means of working in such a useful field. 
Monseigneur thinks of beginning soon the missions to 
the savages; he intends to send the Jesuits on the Mis- 
souri missions and the priests of our Congregation de la 
Mission on those of the Mississippi. We must pray the 
great Father of all, that he may deign to send an abun- 
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dance of laborers to work in this almost deserted portion 
of his vineyard.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF THEASAME TO 
THE SAME, DATED FROM “GRAND 
SEMINALREFAUGUSI¥16—1523.. 

(Tome I, CaHIER 5, pp. 50-53.) 

. . I have already spoken to you of the religious 
institution which, by the orders of the bishop, is being 
established about a quarter of a mile from the seminary. 
They have thirteen in their house, and have already re- 
ceived some orphans. They will begin to receive board- 
ers and day scholars, as soon as the house is finished. 
You would be greatly edified at the sight of these holy 
women; but what am I saying! One sees only their 
clothes, for their faces are covered by a very coarse cot- 
ton veil. Their clothing, their furniture and all that ap- 
pertains to them, breathes poverty and humility. They 
work all day long, not only at their sewing, spinning, 
weaving, but also in the field. A perpetual silence, ex- 
cept during one hour of recreation after dinner, sanctifies, 
along with frequent prayers, their very long day. They 
rise at four in the morning. Everything recalls the an- 
cient solitudes of Thebais. One may hear them, now 
and then, through the day, singing canticles in whatever 
place they may happen to be, without interrupting their 
work. Although without the cloisters, which, in other 
places, hide the religious from the eyes of the laity, they 
are entirely separated from any outside intercourse, for 
our good people have too much respect for them to dis- 
turb their silence. They go bare-foot, wear only clothes 
which they make themselves, of cotton dyed black, in 
summer, and of woolen, in winter. They do not undress 
at night. Their bed consists of a simple straw mattress 
stretched on the floor. Their bill of fare is not more 
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dainty; no coffee, tea or sugar. It is a real pleasure to 
me, to see their fervor, equal to the strictest communi- 
ties of Europe during the happy days of their first foun- 
dation. I believe that they will draw down blessings 
upon the whole parish. Their principal object is the 
education of orphan girls. They take them in time to 
prepare them for their First Communion. They also offer 
a Shelter in their house, to widows who are desirous of 
spending the remainder of their lives peacefully, without, 
however, embracing all the rigors of the order. They 
have already made a beginning in this line, having re- 
ceived a widow and three orphans. Finally, they will be 
very useful to the seminary, supplying it with cotton, 
cloth, stockings, etc. Their two-story house consists of 
three apartments, twenty by eighteen. Two of these 
apartments are joined together by a covered passage 
twelve feet wide, by eighteen feet long. We propose to 
build them a little chapel, but I do not know when we 
will have the means to do so. 

‘“‘ As to the seminary, Providence seems to have it under 
its special protection. At present, we are nearly fifty in 
family, including eight brothers, twelve children, of whom 
three pay sixty-five francs, (the others are orphans), 
three priests, two deacons, six minors, and six who are 
not yet tonsured. Monseigneur has sent us a negro 
family, who with some of the brothers, cultivate the land. 
The soil is not very good for corn, but is excellent for 
wheat. 

“You probably know what a fine population we have 
in this country. The Catholics number more than one 
hundred and sixty families. All approach the sacra- 
ments frequently. Weare kept busy every Sunday, hear- 
ing confessions, and there is always a large number of 
communions. There are no balls, no saloons, no luxury. 
It is a great consolation to see these good people, even 
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those who are employed, practicing their religion with- 
out human respect. Judges, representatives, senators 
are not ashamed to kneel before a priest to beg his bless- 
-ing. At the doorway of their court house, a cross bears 
witness that they glory in being Catholics. 

“Good work might also be done among the Protes- 
tants who are in our parish, but all the priests having 
several classes in the seminary, have no time to give lec- 
tures. When Providence enables us to have some mis- 
sionaries who will have charge of missions only, we will 
not fail to take up a subject of such great importance.” 


FROM THE SAME-NOW, TITULAR BISHOP .OR 
TENAGRA, AND ADMINISTRATOR APOS- 
TOLIGC Ob THE DIOCKSE Oh Ss haEOUrs 
AND NEW ORLEANS, TO ABBE PER- 
REAU, VIGAR GENERAL OF HE 
GRAND-AUMONIER OF THE 
ASSOCIATION DEMEAsE@ I, 

DATED NEW sOR- 

LEANS, JUNE 
TAVO2 7. 

(Tome II, pp. 410-416.) 

NOSSK 

““T presume you received my letter of March 11th, in 
which I acknowledged the receipt of yours of Oct. 26th, 
1826, and which reached here during my absence. I 
was anxious to offer, through you, my thanks to his 
Eminence, the Grand Almoner and to the Superior Coun- 
cil of the Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 
I wished also to inform them that the ten thousand francs 
had been employed, conformably to their desire, in liqui- 
dating a part of the debt on the bishopric of New Or- 
leans. I had not then the time to give you the informa- 
tion which you asked of me, for his Eminence. I take 
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advantage of a little leisure to acquit myself of this duty 
in this letter which will be given to you by Father de la 
Croix, one of our most zealous missionaries, who is re- 
turning to Flanders, his native country. The bishopric 
of New Orleans, although established by the Spanish 
government, had never been endowed. When Louisiana 
was ceded to the Americans, the bishop retired to the 
possessions of the Spanish king, and was given another 
see. The apostolic vicar received no salary, he was 
simply allowed the use of the house in which he lived. 
Bishop du Bourg was situated thus, whilst he was vicar, 
and also for several years after his elevation to the bish- 
opric of New Orleans, relying in some degree, upon the 
Ursuline nuns of New Orleans for support. These same 
nuns transferred to Bishop du Bourg, and his successors, 
their church and convent, when they moved to their 
more spacious and convenient establishment, and thus 
secured to him some revenue. A part of this old con- 
vent has been repaired by Bishop du Bourg, and is used 
by the bishop, his vicar general, and tha priests who live 
with him. The other part, converted’ into a college, 
brings in a rental of about six thousand francs. Bishop 
Portier was at the head of this institution until his ap- 
pointment to the sees of Florida and Alabama. A num- 
ber of necessary repairs have forced Bishop du Bourg to 
expend large sums, and to contract debts which are now 
a heavy burden to him and which will require nearly 
fifteen thousand francs to cover. These investments will, 
in a few years, assure to the bishop a revenue sufficient 
for his support. I say it will take time, because there 
are also other expenses. The college furniture, bought 
from Bishop Portier at a cost of fifteen thousand francs 
more, had to be paid for, when the latter became a 
bishop. Thus the debts amount to thirty thousand 
francs. And after all, they were obliged to close the col- 
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lege, the departure of Bishop Portier, as well as some 
other priests attached to the college leaving the institu- 
tion without masters. It was not desirable to engage 
secular professors, first because they were not to be de- 
pended upon, and secondly, because the extremely high 
salaries demanded by them would absorb all the revenues 
of the college. Thus the house has remained idle for 
several months and the expenditures for furniture were 
unavailing. Latterly I have succeeded in renting the 
college to the public school authorities. This rent, 
amounting to six thousand francs a year, is at present, 
the sole source of revenue to the bishopric. There is 
indeed, a small revenue from the pew rent, but it is not 
sufficient for the support of the priest and the sacristan, 
and other expenses connected with the church. This is 
the exact position of the bishop of New Orleans. I do 
not speak of myself, since I am ignorant of the decision 
of the Holy Father in regard to my appointment. At 
present I have the care of the diocese of New Orleans 
and that of Stc¢.ouis. I try to do all in my power for 
them, satisfied '!’ I can continue the good work begun 
by Bishop du Bourg. Whilst awaiting the mandate of 
the Holy Father, I divide my ministrations between 
Louisiana and Missouri. In spite of pecuniary embar- 
rassments, which are most annoying and inconvenient, I 
note with pleasure the sure, though slow, advance of 
religion. Religious institutions flourish far beyond our 
expectations. In the Ursuline convent of New Orleans 
there are twenty-five religions and eighty boarders. 
Saint-Michel, a convent of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, has twelve religions and forty boarders. Grand- 
Coteau, of the same order, with only seven religions, has 
thirty-five boarders. The convent of the Assumption 
with the Sisters of the Cross (dames de la Croix), has 
nine religions and about“twelve boarders. The last not 
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yet having trustees capable of teaching French, cannot 
take many pupils, as French is the only tongue of the 
majority of the students. Religious vocations are be- 
coming more frequent where formerly there was great 
prejudice against this state of life. Since the month of 
April, seven novices, Creoles or natives of the country, 
have received the habit. These communities are cer- 
tainly a great help to religion. I would like to see the 
same increase among institutions for boys, but here one 
encounters greater difficulties. The establishment of a 
seminary was the object of the prayers and efforts of 
Bishop du Bourg. I am working at this enterprise now. 
I think I have found the most desirable place for it, but 
we need means and subjects. Notwithstanding the 
efforts that have been made to form priests in this coun- 
try, and also to induce some to come from Europe, I 
have not yet had the happiness of seeing all the parishes 
of Louisiana supplied with pastors. There are nineteen. 
At this moment, two of them are without priests; the 
others have each a priest, but some of them require two, 
and some even three. The parish of New Orleans has a 
pastor (curé) and three curates. The bishop’s church 
has one priest. Another is needed. The Ursuline nuns 
have a chaplain (auménzer) who attends them and also 
preaches to the people of that section in which the con- 
vent is situated. We need a great many priests, and 
moreover a little more constancy and perseverance 
among those who come to work in this mission. True, 
it does not offer the consoling encouragement which 
one might be justified in expecting, but a priest, filled 
with the spirit of his calling, could not fail to accomplish 
a great deal of good. The number of communions in 
New Orleans on Sundays, and great feast days, is sur- 
prisingly large, and every year it increases. “There are 
many First Communions and Confirmations. This is 
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about the present state of affairs in the diocese of Louis- 
lana. 

“The diocese of St. Louis, which includes the state of 
Missouri and the territory of Arkansas, is much more 
prosperous, although destitute of the means necessary 
for the support of priests. The bishop has as yet no 
income, he has only land; but the outlay necessary to 
render it of value, is greater than the revenue it brings 
in. The church is burdened with debts contracted in 
building it. I have sent Father Niel to beg for help 
from the charitable in Europe. I trust his mission will 
be successful. When I am in Missouri, I reside at the 
seminary. It is about eighty miles from St. Louis, in a 
parish which is a model of piety. This seminary is con- 
ducted by the Lazarists. It has sent forth, inside of 
eight years, over twenty-five priests, some of them be- 
longing to the country. Their studies were pursued in 
some cases, entirely, in others, in part, in this seminary. 
The community consists, at the present time, of about 
fifty individuals, of whom five are priests, twelve eccles- 
iastics, ten brothers, and the others are pupils. In the 
Jesuits’ house at Florissant there are four priests, five 
ecclesiastics, a few brothers, and a dozen little savages 
who are being instructed in their religion. In the same 
village, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart have a convent. 
They have many pupils and a few little savages. Another 
house of the same order has just been established in St. 
Louis, chiefly for orphans and day-scholars. At Barrens, 
a short distance from the seminary, there is a convent of 
the Sisters of the Cross, containing seventeen religious, 
some orphans, and quite a large boarding school. There 
are eighteen villages and institutions, nearly all provided 
with churches. Two only have pastors, St. Louis and St. 
Genevieve. Secular priests and Jesuits have charge of 
the rest, and with the exception of these villages in 
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which the priest has his residence, the faithful must be 
satisfied with occasional visits from the clergy. . . The 
help charitably allotted to us by the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, will enable us to increase the 
number of seminarists, and to support missionaries in 
places where the people cannot themselves provide for a 
pastor. 

“T beg of you to excuse this letter, scribbled in haste, 
that I might not miss this chance of forwarding it to 
pow! . . lam, my dear sir, 

“Your very humble and obedient servant, 
“+ JosEPH, Bishop of Tenagra.”’ 


PROM REV. ANTHONY BLANC ON THE IN- 
STALEATION OFsBISHOP DU BOURG 
Pisole LOUISRINaSié: 


(Tome II, pp. 336-338.) 


Father Blanc, who afterwards was fourth bishop and first archbishop 
of New Orleans, gives a description of the installation of Bishop du 
Bourg, at St. Louis, where he arrived in January, of the above year, in 
company with Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, Sulpitian, bishop of 
Bardstown, in Kentucky. Father Blanc’s letter is dated from the Sem- 
inary of St. Thomas near Bardstown, sometime apparently in January, 
1818. 


“|. . We have just heard of the entrance of Mon- 
seigneur to St. Louis, on January 4, 1818. It was abso- 
_lutely triumphant. The bishop left here about December 
12th with Bishop Flaget, a Kentucky priest, and one of 
our young men. They embarked at Louisville. There 
they were, in a space twelve feet square, with twenty-one 
persons of all ages, men and women, of different posi- 
tions in society, different professions and different re- 
ligions. There were seven or eight comedians, as many 
Jews or Jewesses, and a great variety of sects. In spite 
of all, the greatest good feeling reigned, and Bishop 
Flaget says, ‘we vied with one another in performing 
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little kindnesses.’ They were detained two days, in the 
middle of the river, by the ice. Dec. 24th they entered 
the Mississippi, and the 28th Bishop du Bourg landed 
for the first time in his diocese. Accompanied by Bishop 
Flaget, he took possession by planting a cross, his asso- 
ciates singing the Vexzlla Regis. On the 30th they 
came in sight of St. Geneviéve, a little city whose in- 
habitants are nearly all French. It is situated about 
twenty leagues from St. Louis. Apprised of the arrival 
of the bishop, the leading people hastily assembled to 
prepare for his reception. In less than an hour, the 
curate of the parish, accompanied by twenty-four chil- 
dren, presented himself before Monseigneur. Four of 
the prominent men of the city carried the canopy, fol- 
lowed by a great concourse of people. They proceeded 
to the church, where the bishop, happy in finding him- 
self surrounded by his children, preached for the first 
time. He spoke to them again on January Ist, and the 
next day resumed his journey towards St. Louis. Many 
of the leading citizens escorted him. The news of his 
approach having preceded him, crowds of people were 
waiting to see him as he arrived at a little place called 
Kaskaskias. He was received with the liveliest demon- 
strations of joy. The old priest of the village could not 
contain his happiness at being allowed to offer hospital- 
ity to two bishops. The following description of the 
venerable priest’s furniture is given in a letter from the 
missions: Two poor chairs, one of them held together 
by strings; a worm-eaten table; a mattress, thrown on 
the floor, a pitcher and a goblet. This was all the furni- 
ture contained in his room and his kitchen. (See second 
section of the Annales de la Association, page 27.) 
After two days’ delay, the party set out once more, 
headed by forty gentlemen, mounted on handsome 
horses. They proceeded, two by two, to the place of 
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embarkment, for St. Louis is on the other side of the 
Mississippi. A vessel awaited them, and great crowds 
assembled on the banks, received them when they landed. 
Forming in procession, they directed their steps towards 
the presbytery. Arrived there, the people burst forth 
into manifestations of their joy. The bishop was greatly 
moved. From the presbytery the two bishops, wearing 
their mitres, and walking under a canopy borne by the 
influential men of the city, and preceded by a chorus of 
twelve children, advanced toward the church. Bishop 
Flaget escorted Bishop du Bourg to the dais, expressing 
to him the gratification he experienced in seeing him in 
the midst of his people. What a touching spectacle for 
both pastor and people! The pastor safely arrived at 
the end of a journey of two thousand leagues; the flock 
at last in possession of those spiritual blessings of which 
they had so long been deprived. Bishop Flaget writes 
us that he could scarcely restrain his tears, so touching 
was the spectacle.” 


PROM Tih SAME TIN “Y LETTER WRITTEN 
FROM VINCENNES IN INDIANA. (an. d.) 


(Tome II, pp. 342-343.) 


ce 


Wepulictes -atoine Vincennes: Lt iseaclittleccityeot 
about three thousand inhabitants situated fifty leagues 
from St. Louis. Until lately it was called Vincennes 
Post, because it used to be pretty strongly garrisoned 
by the French. This little village was peopled by 
French Canadians, and less than thirty years ago there 
were savages still living at one end of the village. Cap- 
tured alternately by the English and French, and laid 
waste by the incursions of the Indians, it finally fell into 
the hands of the Americans, who have succeeded in 
settling here. The city is beautifully situated in the 
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midst of great prairie lands. A river, larger than the 
Loire, flows by it. This river, throwing itself into the 
Ohio not far from the point where the latter empties 
into the Mississippi, offers great commercial advantages. 
The city has grown considerably. There are very few 
French here, consequently, very few Catholics. Fortu- 
nately, however, the Catholic church, built by the 
Jesuits, is the only church in the place. The people of 
the other sects are so fond of listening to sermons that 
if we preached every day in English, we would never 
want for congregations. Unfortunately, my companion 
and I are unfamiliar with that language. I have charge 
of the parish which consists of thirteen hundred French 
people, and does not include the American Catholics 
scattered through the country, ten and twenty leagues 
away. I am obliged to give an instruction on Sunday, 
and to teach Catechism during an hour and a half, four 
times a week. As this work is all in French, there is 
not much time left for me to study English. Asa rule, 
if the weather is fine on Sundays, every seat in our 
church is occupied. Every sect observes scrupulously 
the law which commands cessation from labor on Sun- 
day, and the people will go in crowds wherever they are 
most interested. We must do them the justice of say- 
ing that they listen to the sermon with much pleasure, 
and that they pay the strictest attention. They are far 
from feeling the same respect for their ministers that 
they show to the Catholic priests. This is because they 
look upon their ministers simply as citizens whose busi- 
ness it is to preach the Gospel, whilst they admire the 
Catholic priests for their celibacy and disinterestedness.”’ 
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FROM THE SAME AT THE TIME ON MISSION 
SERVICE AMONG THE MIAMI INDIANS. 
. (Qe Gesnaepe) 


(Tome II, pp. 343-346.) 

bere ly contreremnas) been called) to. st. louis. by: 
the bishop, who informs me that I shall be left alone for 
two or three months. Just imagine! and the nearest 
priest fifty leagues away! I confess that this thought 
terrifies me. But if it is God’s will, I have nothing more 
to say. The Catholics are scattered through twenty-five 
leagues of the surrounding country. There are very 
probably some even farther away, but I do not know 
them as yet. Up to the present time there was but one 
Guurch in the entire state of Indiana. About six 
weeks ago I blessed a little chapel ten leagues from 
here. It is for the use of a congregation composed of 
sixteen families, some of them living three leagues away 
from the chapel. No weather, however inclement, can 
prevent them from going to church on Sunday unless 
the inundations of the rivers render travel impossible. 
The cold is no obstacle to them, When it is announced 
that the priest will visit their chapel those who wish to 
go—and thank God the number is always considerable— 
come fasting from their homes, and return quietly after 
Mass, which is over between one and two o'clock. Ina 
few weeks I will bless another chapel three leagues dis- 
tant, for a congregation of about twenty French families. 
As a general rule, the American congregations are most 
satisfactory. Most of the French people here come 
from Canada, where religion is much respected. The 
parishes are in charge of the priests of the Society of St. 
Sulpice. They have a renowned seminary at Montreal. 
These poor French people have gained nothing by the 
change. Deprived of the consolations of religion, living 
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in the midst of savage natives, they have received noth- 
ing in return. Although their language is not a dialect, 
they have mingled with it so many expressions, strange 
even to our old French, that one must speak very slowly 
and very simply to be understood. I found this not a 
little difficult at first, but I am becoming accustomed 
COnt. 

“« ... Fifty leagues away from the nearest priest. 
Fortunately I am so busy that the time of my isolation 
will seem short. It seems to me as though one Sunday 
is not over before the next one is beginning; one in- 
struction is not finished before I have to think of 
another. 

‘““The savages who come to the city often visit us. 
They know us by the cassock, which they call the ‘black 
robe.’ My colleague and I have baptized seven of their 
children. Some time ago our people gave them a grand 
feast five miles from the city. The savages had promised 
to divide some land among the French, and the fete was 
in celebration of this event. There were more than ia 
hundred savages present, with seven of their principal 
chiefs. We were invited to be there but were unable to 
reach the place before the end of their repast. I was 
asked to say a few words, which I did, ae use of 
figurative language, which is the style in which they 
speak. Their discourse consists of short phrases. They 
are full of intelligence but so subtile in their reasoning 
that one must be most careful to speak logically. If by 
accident something slips out unconnected with the rest, 
their suspicions are immediately aroused. They are 
always accompanied by their orator, who is not often at 
a loss for a reply, which betrays in no way the spirit of 
the savage, whom they resemble only in name and 
appearance. This is my little sermon to the Miamis 
which was explained to them by their interpreters: 
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SERMON TO THE MIAMI INDIANS BY 
PATTER E BANC: 


“My dear Red Skin Children, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to see you assembled here with my white children. 
I am the Agent of the Master of Life. One day my 
children will go to see the Master of Life, and it is I 
who must tell them which path to take. For this reason 
I say every day to my French children: Love faithfully 
the Master of Life; be friendly with your red skin broth- 
ers; kill no one; do not drink too much fire-water; be 
pure, and one day you will see the Master of Life. I 
say the same thing to you, my Red Skin Children, etc... 
Thou, father, with little ones, bring them to me, I will 
baptize them, and when they die, they will go to the 
Master of Life. I would so have loved to dine with you 
all, my children, to-day, but to-morrow will be a great 
feast day for the Agents of the Master of Life and we 
prepare for it by fasting, and so eat no meat. (It was 
the eve of the Assumption. Do not be surprised that I 
gave them such a literal explanation, which might sound, 
perhaps, like self-glorification. They had been told that 
we would be at the feast, and if you break your word 
with them they insist upon knowing the reason. Be- 
sides, it made a good impression, giving them an ele- 
vated idea of religion.) 

“My dear children, I note with pleasure that you have 
provided liberally for your mother (the earth) this year. 
She has sent you abundance of grain, that you may feast 
together in honor of your father, the Government. You 
must love your father, the Government. We pray for 
your father, the Government. Every day we beg the 
Master of Life to give to His children the means of pro- 
viding for their mother, in order that she, in her turn, 
may send provisions to her children. Continue, then, 
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my dear children, to provide for your mother, she will 
then provide for you and send you grain to make feasts 
when you may all rejoice together, and continue in the 
friendship which you have always had for one another. 
If you are good here below, my dear children, in the 
bosom of your mother, loving and serving the Master of 
Life, you will be united in the house of the Master of 
Life after your death. This is the wish of the Black 
Robes for you, the wish of the Agents of the Master of 
scite: 

“T would give you the reply, my dear friend, which 
was made to my words, but it was delivered in English 
by the interpreter, and I did not understand it perfectly 
enough to repeat. There was another effort made this 
year to arrange for the education of the Indian children, 
but it seems that they will not hear of such a thing. 
They wish, instead, to have the black robes with them, 
in which case they would, without a doubt, send their 
children to be instructed. Pray, my dear cousin, that I 
may be sent among these poor people who have the faith 
in their hearts. 

“Three years ago they presented themselves before 
the governor, demanding of him some ministers of the 
Gospel. The governor, at first delighted, told them 
that he would grant their request with pleasure. ‘’Tis 
well, father,’ said the orator, ‘but whom will you send? 
We would like to know that first.’ ‘Why!’ said the 
governor, ‘I will send men who will speak to you of the 
Master of Life.” ‘Have they wives, or do they wear a 
cross and a black robe,’ said the other. The governor 
found this question rather embarrassing. ‘As to the 
wives,’ said he, ‘yes, they have wives, but they do not 
wear crosses and black robes.’ ‘Then,’ said the savage, 
“they are just like other men, and we do not want them.’ 
‘But,’ said the governor, ‘they are very intelligent men. 
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They have been commissioned to buy many books to 
teach your children.’ ‘Yes, father,’ replied the savage, 
‘but what will they teach them? Your language? Then 
they will forget ours. How to dress? They will no 
longer wish to be near us, since we will not be dressed 
like them. We will speak, and they will not answer us. 
They will despise us. We love our children, and we 
would be obliged to part with them to send them to 
your ministers. If you send us the Black Robes, they 
will live with us, eat with us. They will learn our lan- 
guage and speak to us, as well as to our children, of the 
Master of Life.’ 

“You cannot form a correct idea of the savage. You 
imagine him as I did myself, a sort of monster. I assure 
you that when he is sober, he is not very savage at all. 
When atraveler stops at an Indian encampment, all they 
have is at his disposal. The best hut is reserved for him; 
his horse is well cared for; in a word, they do all in their 
power to make him comfortable. They expect nothing 
in return, considering themselves well paid if their ser- 
vices have given pleasure and satisfaction. But if they 
oblige you, they expect you to oblige them when occa- 
sion offers. They like to make themselves at home with 
their friends. ‘What are you about there,’ they will say, 
entering. ‘You see that I am hungry, and you give me 
nothing to eat!’ And then if their host does not hurry 
to serve them, ‘Well! are you deaf! I have asked you 
ten times for something to eat, and you have not yet 
given me a bite.’ One must not appear to be the least 
offended. Indeed this confidence in your hospitality is 
meant for the greatest politeness. 

“Tf you care for edifying letters, you should read one 
written from Illinois by Father Vivier, a Jesuit. He died 
at Vincennes, and is buried in our church. We have 
some of his writings in our archives. We have also two 
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very precious old volumes in 8vo, somewhat damaged in 
condition, in the Indian language with the French trans- 
lation. One is a grammar; the other a collection of 
sermons for every Sunday in the year, and every day of 
Lent. We have not been able to discover to whom we 
owe this production. The modest author simply signs 
himself, Father * * *. Our church is very old, and is 
falling into ruins, but we hope in time to build one. 
The parish is large, but very poorly instructed. There 
has been no priest stationed here since 1804. I am 
obliged to give many instructions, and have really but 
Very dttlenivee times.” 


FROM THE SAME (probably) FROM THE MIAMI 
COUNTRY. (n. d.) 


(Tome II, pp. 350-352.) 

Father Blanc had been summoned by his bishop from his post at 
Vincennes to take charge of the Faithful at Natchez, on the Missisippi, 
a place famed for the descriptions of it penned by the illustrious author 
‘of the Génie du Christianisme. 

“<.,.. Two letters received the day before yesterday 
from the bishop,’ writes Father Blanc, “definitively 
assign to me the post of Natchez. This place will prob- 
ably attain some influence in the future. It is advan- 
tageously situated for commerce, and is one of the most 
beautiful sites on the Mississippi. My congregation is 
not large. The Spanish, who were here until seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, first had it in charge. Now it is 
a congregation of all nations. The church had been 
closed since the Spanish times until last year, when it 
was opened by one of our colleagues. He was unable 
to remain, and left three months ago. You can imagine 
in what condition we find religion after such a long 
period of neglect. Unfortunately there is nothing new 
in this state of affairs, and my experience at Vincennes 
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has inured me to difficulties. Iam alone here, seventy 
leagues from any priest, but I expect one by the end of 
next month. If we can bring order out of this chaos, 
and if God blesses our efforts to raise new recruits to 
help us to increase the flock, we may hope in time to 
have an episcopal see in this place. I am at present 
the only Catholic priest in the state of Mississippi, while 
in Natchez alone there are two or three Presbyterian 
ministers and as many of the Methodists. They come 
to hear me occasionally, some of them quite regularly, 
but it is not in the pursuit of the truth. The greater 
number of them have little education. While I was at 
Vincennes I received a visit from a Baptist minister who 
lived in the country. He had never heard of the 
Catholics. He asked to see the church and the crucifix. 
His manner as he looked at the cross, if not affected, 
showed his faith in the mystery of the redemption. 
Seeing my breviary he took it and continued for some 
time turning over the pages. I can scarcely say what 
impression he received of it, or what he found to admire, 
for he held it inside out and upside down. I asked him 
if he understood it. He replied quite innocently, ‘I am 
not learned enough for that.’ Chateaubriand visited 
Natchez. It was here, I think, that he placed the resi- 
dence of Father Souel. The Indians of whom he speaks 
are yet living, though farther away in the country sur- 
rounding Natchez. There are even a few of them in the 
city. They are, as a rule, more ignorant of the Christian 
religion than the natives of Upper Louisiana. I cannot 
affirm it positively, but I think that they still adore 
the sun.”’ 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF THE SAME 
AT THE TIME ON MISSION SERVICE AT 
POINTE COUPEE, ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
MIDWAY BETWEEN NATCHEZ AND 
NEW ORLEANS. (n. d.) 


(Tome II, pp. 352-353.) 
Among the earliest cares of Father Blanc was the building of a church 
in a site better suited for the needs of his people than their former one. 


ce 


.... We are working hard on a new church,” he 
writes, ‘‘which I hope to bless on the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, in whose honor it 
will be dedicated. It will be twenty-four feet long by 
thirty-three wide. You see that it is not quite as exten- 
Sive as your cathedral of St. John. You may believe, 
also, that there is a slight difference in the architecture. 
We are obliged to practice the strictest economy, and 
the greatest management was necessary to achieve even 
our present position. All my predecessors had felt that 
a new church was greatly needed. All had tried to 
accomplish the work, but for one reason or another, had 
failed. I take no credit to myself for my success. It is 
due, rather, to the good will of the temporal supporters 
of the church whose zeal I have stimulated and seconded 
as best I could.” 


While in another letter he says: 


oe 


.... My church is advancing. The carpenter work 
is complete..... The little steeple is charming. The 
only trouble is that we have no bell to put in it. If only 
I had wings, I would soon be at the foundry of MM. 
| orl ones and once there I would have a bell if I had to 
sell my last stitch to obtain the money.” 
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mxXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF JEAN-BAPTISTE 
BLANC, BROTHER OF THE ABOVE-NAMED 
MISSIONARY, DATED FROM THE SEMI- 
NaRY AT ete BARKENS IN = MIS- 
SOUR TAAPR I ier 91823. 


(Tome IT, pp. 353-355.) 

When at Pointe-Coupée Father Blanc had the pleasure of being re- 
joined by his brother, Jean-Baptiste, in mid-July, 1822, as partaker of 
his apostolic labors and aspirant to mission work, But after a few days 
Mr. Blanc, in fulfilment of his mission yearnings, left Pointe-Coupée 
for the seminary at The Barrens in Missouri, three hundred and fifty 
leagues away from his brother, where he prepared to continue his theo- 
logy and learn English. 

Mr. Blanc gives the following interesting details of Christian Indian 
life in Missouri: 

““.... The Protestants have made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to establish themselves among the savages. 
The Indians would not accept them as their fathers be- 
cause they did not wear the black robe. They told the 
ministers that they knew not the right path to the Great 
Spirit, that their passports did not come from Him. 
They call Bishop du Bourg the ‘Great Father of Missouri,’ 
as the chief of all the other black robes. Whenever they 
goto St. Louis it is to the bishop that they pay their 
first visit. To show their great respect they dance in 
front of his house in their best clothes, that is to say 
with feathers and tufts in their hair and their faces 
painted in all the colors of the rainbow. One day six of 
the chiefs came to the church. Monseigneur received 
them in mitre and state, and made them a little address 
which gave them great satisfaction. The ornaments 
worn by Monseigneur riveted their attention. The 
savage possesses the most admirable fortitude and 
courage under acute suffering. He never complains. 
Condemned to die, he will meet death smoking his 
calumet. His constitution is unaffected by the inclem- 
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ency of the seasons, and he can subsist for days without 
eating. In general the savages are friendly to the 
French. They have a high idea of the courage of the 
Frenchmen, especially since they have been told of the 
late wars. Some of the Indians call the king of France 
their ‘Father beyond the Great River.’”’ 


Elsewhere Mr. Blanc writes: 


“Our Protestant sects want nothing and recommend 
nothing but the Bible. Those who do not read the 
Bible will not be saved. Thus you see them on Sunday 
reading and reading again, the greater number of them 
without understanding a word. That makes little differ- 
ence, however, they always find what they wish to find. 
The false impressions circulated concerning the Catholic 
religion and its ceremonies had brought upon it almost 
universal contempt. Catholic priests were looked upon 
as vile and ignorant men, who only came to this country 
to make money which they could not earn in their own. 
But since they have proved their indifference to riches, 
since their devotion for their calling has been seen, 
public opinion has completely changed, and the priests 
are now held in high esteem for their learning and 
merit. Bishop David, coadjutor of Bishop Flaget, 
Bishop of [Bardstown in] Kentucky, does a great deal 
to confirm this good impression by his writings worthy 
of better controversialists. His published sermons had 
first been delivered to Protestants in the cathedral of 
Bardstown. The result was always in favor of our holy 
religion, and we hear less and less invective against its 
sacred dogmas. Two Protestant families have lately 
asked to be received into the church. They have never 
been baptized, another example of the carelessness of 
the sects in this country.” 


BYSnaA Ho ORPHISLORY: 
THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE IN THE DARK AGES. 


“TEN SILENT CENTURIES FOUND A VOICE.”—CARLYLE. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, PH.D., LL.D., M.D. 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD MIDDLE AGES. 


Professor George Saintsbury at the beginning of his 
preface to the volume 7he Earlier Renatssance which 
he contributes to the series on Periods of European 
Literature, of which he is the editor, says: 


“*To the word Renaissance in general and to the signification com- 
monly and generally attached to it, no serious objection will be taken 
when a possible error of supposing any death, or even suspended ani- 
mation in the rich and vigorous literature of the Middle Ages, is once 
guarded against.”’ 


This same false impression and more than possible 
error needs to be guarded against also with regard to 
scientific thought in the Middle Ages. It was not dead, 
or even dormant, but great minds in every generation de- 
voted themselves to its advancement. Natural phenom- 
ena always proved of entrancing interest to men of 
genius. Acute observers were constantly on the watch 
for new facts in which we now call the domain of the 
physical sciences. Mistakes were inevitably made, crude 


explanations of phenomena were accepted, above all 
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superstition was allowed to play a role in the explana- 
tion of obscure natural events that hindered very seri- 
ously the#progress of true knowledge, but in spite of all 
this there is a constant tradition of scientific thought of 
sterling character that can be traced all through the 
centuries even that are supposed to be darkest. 

The scholars of the early Middle Ages particularly are 
often criticized for their neglect of physical science. 
Such criticism can, however, come only from the un- 
thinking and the unknowing. Men cannot have an 
interest until a branch of knowledge exists, and the 
creation of a new department of human knowledge is 
ever a slow process from chaos to light. They who first 
grope in darkness able to pick out only great landmarks 
and missing all the interesting features that lie between, 
because their sight is not attuned to the vision of them, 
are not to be blamed by those who later think they see 
so clearly, though future generations will consider them 
in turn quite as blind as their forerunners. 

Several years ago Professor Clifford Allbutt, a distin- 
guished English medical visitor to the United States, 
where he was invited to deliver the Lane Lectures at 
Cooper Medical School, San Francisco, and a series of 
lectures at Johns Hopkins and other great medical 
schools of this country, has some very quotable words 
with regard to the schoolmen and their attitude to 
science in the Harveian Oration delivered before the 
London College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1900. 

He says: 


“The schoolmen in digging for treasure cultivated the field of know- 
ledge for Galileo and Harvey, for Newton and Darwin. Their many 
errors came not of ignorance, for they were passionate students, not of 
hatred of light, for they were eager for the light, not of fickleness, for 
they wrought with unparalleled devotion, nor indeed of ignorance of 
particular things, for they knew many things. They erred because they 
did not know and they could not know the conditions of the problems, 
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which as they emerged from the cauldron of war and from the wreck 
of letters and science, they were nevertheless bound to attack if civil 
societies worthy of the name were to be constructed. How slow in 
gestation is the mother of truth we may see by comparing the school- 
men of the second medieval period with those of the first, in the en- 
largement of their view, the better furniture of their mind and the 
deeper meaning of their distinction; and when we compare with these 
later schoolmen the naturalists of the 17th century we find not new ac- 
quirements only, but also a new direction of the pursuit of truth.’’ * 


Professor Allbutt finds that the medieval schoolmen 
are to be praised not only for their methods and efforts 
in science, but even for the acquisitions of knowledge 
they succeed in making. Professor Saintsbury, whom 
we have already mentioned, and who is a distinguished 
professor at the University of Edinburgh, says with 
regard to the progress made in scientific thought during 
the Thirteenth Century: 


““Yet there has always, in generous souls who have some tincture of 
philosophy, subsisted a curious kind of sympathy and yearning over the 
work of these generations of mainly disinterested scholars, who, what- 
ever they were, were thorough, and whatever they could not do, could 
think. And there have, even in these latter days, been some graceless 
ones who have asked whether the science of the nineteenth century, 
after an equal interval, will be of any more positive value—whether it 
will not have even less comparative interest than that which appertains 
to the scholasticism of the thirteenth. However this may be the claim, 
modest and even meager as it may seem to some, which has been here 
once more put forward for this scholasticism, the claim of a far-reach- 
ing educative influence in mere language, in mere system of arrange- 
ment and expression will remain valid. If at the outset of the career of 
modern languages men had thought with the looseness of modern 
thought, had indulged in the haphazard slovenliness of modern logic, 
had popularized theology and vulgarized rhetoric, as we have seen both 
popularized and vulgarized since, we should indeed have been in evil 
case. It used to be thought clever to moralize and to felicitate mankind 
over the rejection of the stays, the fetters, the prison in which its 
thought was medievally kept. The justice or the injustice, the taste or 
the vulgarity of these moralizings, of these felicitations, may not con- 


* Science and Medieval Thought, by Professor Clifford Allbutt, London. C. J, Clay & 
Sons, 1901. 
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cern us here. But in expression, as distinguished from thought the 
value of the discipline to which these youthful languages were subjected, 
is not likely now to be denied by any scholar who has paid attention to 
the subject.’’ 


It is clear from many tendencies in very recent litera- 
ture that a better understanding of the Middle Ages and 
the work then accomplished is about making itself felt. 
At last writers have become tired of quoting opinions 
about things medieval at second hand. Original and 
contemporary works are being studied, and the real 
state of affairs with regard to the development of knowl- 
edge, secular as well as religious, in these hitherto mis- 
understood times is coming to be realized. While all is 
supposed to be darkness, or at most but fitful gleams of 
light illuminate the obscurity, the fact is that there was 
never a time in the progress of human knowledge of 
which man has more reason to be proud than when in 
the midst of conditions eminently unfavorable for devo- 
tion to study because of the pressure of material neces- 
sities, men nevertheless gave themselves up to the 
solution of the great problems that trouble the human 
mind. How successfully this was done our own wealth 
of knowledge is the best proof, for it is but a further 
development of the work of these libeled ages. There is 
nothing sadder than the spectacle of the ingratitude of 
intellectual children utterly failing to appreciate how 
much they owe to great ancestors in the spirit, who are 
presumed to have been thoughtlessly sitting in darkness, 
while in reality they were groping with untiring patience 
to the light that was to illuminate subsequent gen- 
erations. 


GREAT ECCLESIASTICS AND THE SCIENTIFIC TRADITION. 


The period from the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
fifth century to the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth, 
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are the landmarks in history by which the beginning and 
the end of the so-called Middle Ages may be best delim- 
ited. The first six centuries of this period constitute 
the so-called Dark Ages, during which intellectual pro- 
gress is usually considered to have been extremely 
small. Whatever mental efforts were made are sup- 
posed to have been concerned entirely with inchoate 
literature and ecclesiastical polity. It is the custom to 
think that they were almost absolutely barren as regards 
any advance in scientific thought, meaning by the term 
“knowledge of nature and of nature’s laws.” 

Few errors could be more egregious than this. In 
every century there is some great mind, often more than 
one, to gather up the physical science of preceding gen- 
erations to add its own parcel of facts and observation, 
sometimes, it is true, with a large admixture of error, 
and put the ideas thus brought together into shape for 
the next century. Considering that the Church is 
usually supposed to have been bitterly opposed to the 
promulgation and further investigation of scientific 
truth, it is not a little surprising to find how many of 
the scientific gleaners whose names have been preserved 
to us were great ecclesiastics and devoted adherents of 
the Church. . 

The Gothic kingdom of Italy was scarcely in compara- 
tive peace after the internecine and bloody strife of the 
Goths among themselves when because of the patronage 
of Theodoric, the king of Verona, around whose name 
has collected the wondrous wealth of German medieval 
legends under the title of Dietrich of Bern, learning 
began to awaken. 

While not a very intelligent or discriminating patron 
of learning, Theodoric seems to have been deeply in- 
terested especially in the revival of the old scientific 
knowledge of the Greeks. Festus and Symmachus and 
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Boethius received invitations to his court. Sad to relate 
the two latter paid with their lives the penalty of serving 
a capricious, obstinate and only half civilized monarch, 
while striving at the same time to maintain their inde- 
pendence of spirit. Their deaths did not come, however, 
before their teaching and writing had accomplished suffi- 
cient to assure the perpetuation of the old scientific 
knowledge, the precious tradition of which might other- 
wise have been lost. 

Boethius especially seems to have accomplished monu- 
mental work in this matter. He knew Aristotle and 
Euclid and Archimedes and Ptolemy very thoroughly, 
aroused interest in them by a set of commentaries and 
translated at least the most important parts of them for 
the use of his contemporaries. He thus represents the 
first link in the renewed chain of scientific thought after 
the fall of the old order of ideas. Boethius is the em- 
bodiment of the scientific spirit in the midst of the 
troublous times of the sixth century. 

Little as it might be anticipated, the great scientific 
mind of the next century was nurtured beyond the 
Pyrenees, in the Spanish peninsula. It is a long step 
from the semi-barbaric splendor of the Gothic court at 
Verona, to the bishop’s palace in Seville in Andalusia. 
The two cities are separated by what is even a consider- 
able distance in our day. In the seventh century they 
must have seemed almost at the other end of the world 
from each other. To those who recall the history of the 
silver age of Latin literature, it will not be so surprising 
however, to find evidences of broad culture in the Span- 
ish peninsula. Practically all the great writers of the 
silver age were natives of Spain. Quintillian, Lucan, the 
two Senecas and Martial, besides Prudentius a little later, 
were proud to acknowledge their Spanish origin. The 
imperial predecessors of Marcus Aurelius for nearly a 
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century, were all Spaniards, and it is interesting to find 
that the historian Gibbon considers these eighty years of 
the Roman Empire as the happiest that mankind, that is 
the civilized world, has ever had the opportunity to 
enjoy. ; 

It would be only what might be expected then if evi- 
dences of early awakening of the broadest culture should 
be found in Spain. The great name in science in the 
seventh century is St. Isidore of Seville. He resumed 
all the scattered scientific traditions and information of 
his time with regard to natural phenomena in his Ency- 
clopedia of Science. This consisted of twenty books, 
chapters we would call them now, treating almost de 
omni re scibilt et quibusdam alts. It is possible that 
the work may have been written by a number of col- 
laborators under the patronage of the bishop, though 
there is no sure indication of this to be found either in 
the volume itself or even contemporary history. All the 
ordinary scientific subjects are treated. Astronomy, 
geography, mineralogy, botany, and even man and the 
animals have each a special chapter. Pouchet in his 
history of the natural sciences in the Middle Ages™* calls 
attention to the fact that in grouping the animals for 
collective treatment in the different chapters, sometimes 
the most heterogeneous creatures are brought under a 
common heading. Among the fishes, for instance, are 
classed all living things that are found in the water. 
The whale and the dolphin, as well as sponges, and 
oysters, and crocodiles, and sea serpents, and lobsters, 
and hippopotomuses, all find a place together because of 
their common watery habitation. The early Spanish 
churchman would seem to have had an enthusiastic zeal 


* Histotre des Sciences Naturelles au Moyen Age au Albert le Grand et son epoque, const- 
derees comme potnt du depart del’ Ecole experimentale par F. H. Pouchet. J.B. Bailliere, 
Paris, 1853. This book is in certain respects a veritable storehouse of erudition and 
valuable information with regard to science in the Middle Ages. 
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for complete classification that would surely have made 
him a very admirable modern zoologist. 

Almost at the same time that St. Isidore at Seville 
was engaged in compiling his famous scientific encyclo- 
pedia, another great churchman who has also received 
the title of ‘Saint’ from a reverently admiring posterity, 
was applying some of the best scientific knowledge of 
the time in a very practical way on the French side of 
the Pyrenees. This was the famous St. Eloi or St. 
Eligius, who is better known perhaps to a greater num- 
ber of readers than any other man of these times, but 
not so much because of his own merits as because of a 
slander published many centuries later in regard to him 
by one famous historian and copied by many others. 
St. Eligius’ name is familiar to many modern readers 
because of the persistent slander that for the better part 
of a century attached to his name. Readers of New- 
man’s Present Position of Catholics in England will 
remember very well his exposition of the succession of 
writers who copied the famous Lutheran historian, 
Mosheim, in maligning the saint until finally the 
Protestant Dean of Durham, Dr. Waddington, defended 
the saint’s memory, and after him Maitland in his Dark 
Ages repeated the exposure. 

It is curious to note that such authorities as Robert- 
son, Maclaine, White and Hallam should have been 
drawn into this, repeating this calumny of Mosheim. 
For St. Eligius besides being a distinguished prelate 
was one of the great thinkers and exponents of culture 
in his day. His elevation to the see of Noyon came 
towards the end of his life. In his early years Eligius 
was a worker in metals and seems to have been quite 
familiar with a number of scientific principles, besides 
those concerned in metallurgy. 

It appears to have been mainly because of his influence 
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for liberal culture over Dagobert the First that that 
monarch patronized the arts and sciences in the dark 
days of the seventh century, and achieved the reputation 
of the Solomon of the Middle Ages. 

Eligius’ true character is quite the opposite of the 
reputation that Mosheim gave him, and that so many 
historians unwittingly reproduced. After having been 
the court goldsmith and director of the royal mint 
during Dagobert’s reign, Saint Eligius was, because of 
his piety, and especially his great charity towards the 
poor, appointed to the bishopric of Noyon about A. D. 
640, by Clovis the Second, the successor of Dagobert. 

His writings, as has been pointed out by Newman, 
besides containing an exposition of the very best spirit 
of Christianity, show an extensive familiarity with prac- 
tically all the branches of knowledge of his time, and 
form an important link in the scientific tradition through 
which eventually the physical sciences were to find their 
awakening many centuries later at the end of the Middle 
Ages. 

Towards the end of the seventh century and at the be- 
ginning of the eighth the Venerable Bede in England 
seems to have been the concentrator of the knowledge 
of his time and its channel for his contemporaries and 
for the next generation. While generally known only 
as a church historian, the Venerable Bede was looked 
upon by those who knew him personally as a living en- 
cyclopedia of all knowledge. Most of the information 
extant in this time he succeeded in mastering, and some 
of it, even when it referred to things presumably so dis- 
tant from his proper sphere of knowledge as physical 
science, received modification from his own genius. On 
the continent they said of him that though he was born 
in a far-off corner of the world, his mind embraced the 
universe. 
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Alcuin, who went from England to be the master of 
Charlemagne’s palace school, is the continuator of the 
scientific tradition after the Venerable Bede. Certain of 
his letters treat of the course of the sun, of the phases 
of the year, the lunar cycles, the planets, the constella- 
tions, etc. These show his wide interest in many sub- 
jects outside of theology and the arts of grammar, 
rhetoric and dialectics, with which he was supposed to 
be mainly occupied. 


BEGINNINGS IN MODERN SCIENCE. 


Most of these men were not scientists in any modern 
sense of the word. They were distinguished scholars 
whose breadth of view and comprehensive interest in 
everything knowable enabled them to realize something 
of the value of scientific knowledge. Their example had 
its influence on many others, and kept the great body of 
previously acquired scientific principles from dying out 
completely. Less effectually than in the case of the 
liberal arts, the idea of possible scientific progress was 
maintained in an age when every human tendency was 
away from the culture of the things of the mind. The 
great learned men were mainly monks and churchmen. 
They were above all the exponents and the guides in 
educational expansion. Their interest in things scientific 
paved the way for the revival of the sciences that were 
to come with the rise of the medical schools in Europe. 
For man is primarily interested in himself and other 
things only in relation to his personal microcosm. 
Zoology is primarily of interest only because animals 
resemble man in their anatomy and physiology. Botany 
is originally the science of herbal medicines, mineralogy 
of mineral remedies, though for this latter the utilitarian 
idea of employment in industry and the arts arouses and 
maintains additional interest. 
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The famous Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus, himself a 
native of Southern Italy, seems very early in the Middle 
Ages to have insisted on the necessity for the serious 
study of medicine, and to him is due the establishment 
of medical schools in Southern Italy. As he held high 
administrative posts under Odoacer, Theodoric and their 
successors, he was enabled to use his influence as well as 
to give advice. Late in life he became a monk in Cala- 
bria, and the influence of his example seems to have 
attracted others to the monasteries and also to have 
aroused the attention of the world to the possibilities for 
peace and self-cultivation that the monasteries afforded 
in those rough and arduous times. It was probably not 
a little due to his influence that the first great medieval 
school was founded in the southern part of the Italian 
Peninsula, though as we shall see this influence was 
probably exerted indirectly by the encouragement of 
manifold culture, rather than directly by any actual 
foundations. 

We have said that Cassiodorus in the sixth century 
encouraged the study of medicine. This encouragement, 
however, could not take a very practical form in an age 
so ill suited to serious study. Cassiodorus’ main in- 
fluence seems to have been exerted upon the Benedictine 
monks with whom he was brought intimately in contact, 
and in whose peaceful cloisters he passed the end of his 
life. The work in medicine that he especially recom- 
mended to the monks was that of Caelius Aurelianus. 
This work was at best a second hand compilation, for its 
author was only a Roman adapter of Soranus of Ephesus 
who was himself only a commentator upon Hippocrates 
and Galen. Medical knowledge at this time consisted of 
little bepond some relics of the Roman schools of 
medicine handed down in prose or verse, compilations 
which the teacher read to his class and explained so far 
as he could. 
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Undoubtedly, however, the interest thus awakened in 
medical matters among the Benedictine monks led to the 
later establishment of medical schools at Monte Cassino, 
and very probably also at Salernum. It would seem that 
medicine was first taught formally in the palace school 
established by Charlemagne. This renascence of interest 
in medical knowledge was probably due to the advice of 
Alcuin. Alcuin seems also to have been directly con- 
cerned with the foundation of the spirit of culture at the 
monastery at Fulda, where there seems to have been 
more interest than usual at that time in physical science 
as far as we may give so pretentious a name to the 
observation on physical phenomena that constituted the 
physics of the time. 

The palace school of Charlemagne can scarcely be said 
to have been located at any one place. For several years 
it had a definite home at Aix-la-Chapelle, but afterwards 
it followed the court in its wanderings. During the 
course of Charlemagne’s journeyings in Italy, the ses- 
sions of the palace school seem to have been held 
regularly whenever the court was settled long enough 
at one place to justify thoughts of study and progress in 
learning. The school itself was influenced by various 
schools that still existed in Italy. Charlemagne too be- 
came acquainted during his travels with the best Italian 
scholars of the time, and these were called as teachers to 
his palace school in France. Teachers from Italy thus 
found their way to Lyons, Orleans and Tours, as well as 
to Paris. Charlemagne’s palace school in its journeyings 
undoubtedly proved an incentive to the encouragement 
of education in many parts of Italy, and aroused interest 
in learning. It was in the southern part of the Italian 
peninsula particularly that the stimulant influence was 
first felt. This region had been less utterly devastated 
by the barbarian invaders and awakened first from the 
discouragement that had been cast over all human effort. 
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Here in Southern Italy monasteries, particularly in 
these times, deserved well the encomiums bestowed upon 
them by that wonderfully unprejudiced Protestant, the 
Reverend S. R. Maitland, the librarian of the Protestant 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth. In the preface to his 
Dark Ages, he said at a time when monks and mon- 
asteries were more misunderstood even than at the pres- 
ent time if possible, 


‘* Monasteries were beyond all price in those days of misrule and 
turbulence. They were repositories of the learning which then was and 
well-springs for the learning which was to be—as nurseries of art and 
science giving the stimulus, the means, and the reward to invention 
and aggregating around them every head that could devise and every 
hand that could execute.’’* 


The first medical school in medieval Europe took its 
rise under the fostering care of the Benedictine monks 
of Monte Cassino in Southern Italy. The origin of this 
school is lost in obscurity. It was well known through- 
out most of Europe as early as the ninth century, At 
first the medical teaching seems to have been directed 
mainly to the training of the monks for attendance on 
the various hospitals of which they had the charge. 
Some arrangement seems even to have been made by 
which religious women also received training for the 
hospital work that was so commonly a principal occupa- 
tion for the religious orders of women during these 
centuries. The fame of the medical school at Monte 
Cassino had become so widely spread in the eleventh 
century, that Henry II the king of Bavaria left his own 
states and betook himself to the hospital there for treat- 
ment for stone from which he had suffered for many 


years. 
The other well known medical school of the middle 


* The Dark Ages, Reverend S. R. Maitland (Second Edition), London, Rivington, 
1844. 
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ages is that of Salernum. There is a tradition not well 
authenticated, however, that attributes the origin of this 
school to Charlemagne about the year 800. The monks 
from Monte Cassino seem to have been the moving 
spirits in its establishment. While at Monte Cassino 
itself the attendance of lay pupils seems to have been 
rather the exception than the rule, at Salernum the 
main idea seems to have been as general diffusion as 
possible of whatever medical knowledge there was. 
Salernum was an old and important town, the most 
populous in Southern Italy, and owing to its favorable 
situation on the bay of Salernum, a port of call for ves- 
sels from many Mediterranean ports. Communication 
with the Orient, that is, with Constantinople and the 
important cities of the Eastern Empire, was frequent. 
Egypt and the northern coast of Africa also sent their 
traders, and later their students and their scholars. 

It is a debated question how much Arabic medicine 
may have had to do with the rise and development of the 
medical school at Salernum. The question assumes re- 
newed interest when we realize that the other great 
medical school that had most influence on the after 
development of the natural sciences was also situated on 
the Mediterranean coast, and at a point where communi- 
cation with Arabic scholars and the exercise of Arabic 
influence was easy. This was at Montpellier, not far 
from the Pyrenees, in the southern part of France. It 
is pretty generally agreed, however, by the best authori- 
ties, such men as Denifle and Rashdall, that Arabic 
influence had little if anything to do with the original 
foundation of these schools. Later, especially at Mont- 
pellier, Moorish medical ideas modified the scientific 
thought of the times and proved a source of inspiration 
because of the germinative quality under any circum- 
stances of new intellectual acquisitions. 
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Salernum seems really to have enjoyed a continuation 
of the vogue of Greek medicine that prevailed when this 
southern part of Italy was a Greek colony known to the 
Romans as Magna Graecia. It was the influence of 
Hippocrates and his school that especially inspired its 
professors. As the physician of Cos represented what 
was best in the observation of human ailments and their 
conservative appreciation and treatment, this continuation 
of old Greek medical ideas was especially fortunate. This 
Greek influence was not an Arabic reintroduction, but 
the spirit of the old Greeks holding over and manifesting 
itself with renewed youth as soon as the times grew 
settled enough after barbaric invasion to permit once 
more of intellectual development. At Montpellier the 
influence of Galen was paramount. Though a Greek by 
birth, Galen’s long stay at Rome had made him prac- 
tically a Roman. The Romans made the southern part 
of France especially their own. Roman ideas continued 
to be effective for intellectual development long after 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Marseilles, Arles, Nimes 
and Montpellier still retain manifold traces of the Roman 
occupation not only in their architectural remains, but 
still more in the people themselves. It was this rather 
than Arabic influences that led to the foundation of the 
famous medical school in this part of France. The 
Romans to a far greater extent than the Greeks were a 
practical people. It is not surprising to find that while 
the university of Paris began its greatness by its school 
of theology, the southern university was first known 
through its medical school. 

Salernum undoubtedly benefited by contributions to 
medical scholarship from Arabic sources. The most dis- 
tinguished name in the history of the school is Constan- 
tine Africanus. He derived his surname from having 
been born in Northern Africa, near Carthage. He had 
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traveled extensively throughout the East and seems to 
have been in contact with many of the learned Arabs of 
his time. After long years of travel he returned to his 
native place to settle down. Some of his success in 
medical treatment however, and some of his knowledge 
of natural science, was so surprising to his fellow coun- 
trymen that he became suspected of magical practices. 
Persecution threatened, and the jealousy of professional 
rivals seems to have made it not only eminently un- 
desirable, but positively dangerous, for him to remain 
longer at Carthage. 

Duke Robert, of Salernum, appears to have been very 
glad to welcome Constantine Africanus, whose fame had 
preceded him to his capital, to a professorship in the 
medical school in which the duke seems to have been 
very much interested. The name of this distinguished 
teacher brought many students from all parts of Europe 
to the Salernan medical school, and he on his part 
seems not only to have found a harbor of refuge in 
which in the unsettled times he could pursue his studies 
without interruption, but appears to have found the 
calm peace of the quasi religious life of the university 
eminently suited to his temperament. Not many years 
after his arrival at Salernum he applied and was admitted 
to the order of Benedictines. He passed the rest of his 
life peacefully as a monk in the old university town, con- 
stantly devoted to his studies and his avocation as a 
professor. 

While the monks were thus prominent in the Uni- 
versity of Salernum, it must not be supposed that only 
members of the Benedictine order were admitted as pro- 
fessors, or that the university authorities were narrowly 
conventual in their regulation of educational matters 
that involved the best interests of the institution. The 
names of Cophon the elder, of Petronius, of John 
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Platearius, of Archimatzus, and of Cophon the younger, 
come down to us as distinguished teachers at Salernum 
who were not members of the Benedictine order. Some 
of the professors at the medical school seem occasionally 
to have been chosen as bishops because of their learning 
and piety. The fact is all the more surprising as medi- 
cine is usually thought to make people less orthodox, 
yet here were the shepherds to be, having their prepara- 
tion in medical studies. The best index that the mon- 
astic idea did not prevail exclusively at the university 
of Salernum is found in the fact that there is a tradition 
going back almost to the earliest times of the medical 
school that women were allowed to attend the lectures, 
and even to become regular professors. This is all the 
more surprising, as at many of the other universities, 
notably the university of Paris, the professors even of 
law and medicine were not allowed to marry until near 
the end of the Middle Ages. The reason for this evi- 
dently was the extension of the monastic idea even to 
the lay professors in the faculty. 

With regard to Salernum, Orderic Vitalis, a monk of 
Utica, the author of an ecclesiastical history written 
about 1150 has a curious and interesting passage. 

““TIn 1059 Rodolphus Malacorona came to Utica and remained there 
a long time with one of the parish priests who was his nephew. Ro- 
dolphus had devoted himself to the study of many forms of learning 
from his very early years. He had applied himself especially to the 
study of literature, and had become celebrated by visiting the principal 
schools of France and Italy in order to obtain a knowledge of even the 
most abstruse subjects. He became very learned not only in grammar 
and dialectics, but also in astronomy and in music. He possessed be- 
sides wide acquaintance with the natural sciences so much so that when 
he visited the city of Salernum where since the most ancient times the 
best schools of medicine in the world are situated, he found no one to 
equal him and in his knowledge of the natural sciences except a very 
wise woman.”’ 


This learned matron seems to have been none other 
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than the famous woman professor of medicine at Saler- 
num, by name Trotula. Trotula lived at Salernum 
before the arrival of Constantine Africanus. There are 
several rather well known books that are attributed to 
her. A famous manuscript discovered at Breslau, in 
Germany, during the last century, with the title De 
Aegritudinum Curatione, contains extracts from the 
lessons of a number of professors of medicine who 
taught at Salernum during the second half of the 
eleventh century, and among them are a number of 
fragments from the lectures of Trotula.* 

It has been maintained that the presence of women 
students and professors at the medical schools of Saler- 
num was a relic of the times when there was a Roman 
medical school in the city during the existence of the 
Roman Empire. Well founded tradition seems to show 
that at Salernum as at the more famous school of Alex- 
andria, women were admitted to the courses. This is 
used as an argument also to show that Salernum did not 
originate from Arabic influence, but was really a con- 
tinuation of the Roman schools that existed in the city. 
These are questions that must be left undecided as far as 
our present knowledge goes. 

Something of the extent to which the medical school 
of Salernum was known throughout Europe may be 
gathered from the fact that William, the duke of 
Normandy, who was afterwards to be William the Con- 
queror of England, went down to Salernum to be 
treated for an ailment that had baffled the skill of his 


physicians at his home and at various places throughout 
France. 


* Most of this material with regard to woman physicians at the University of Salernum 
is taken from the Paris Thesis Femmes Medecins, by Melanie Lapinska, University of 
Paris, 1900. It was announced during the present year that the Paris Academy of 
Medicine had awarded its Hugo prize of $200 on Miss Lapinska for this thesis so that 
the work is evidently considered to be of noteworthy value. 
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The relations between the Norman royal family and 
the medical school at Salernum appear to have continued 
intimate for several generations afterwards. This would 
seem to argue that William’s illness must have been 
treated successfully, though we have no very definite 
information on the subject. The most famous medical 
work that contains the teaching of the school at Saler- 
num, the Regzmen Sanzitatts Salernt, is dedicated to 
Robert, the king of England. The dedication is sup- 
posed to refer to Robert, the son of William the Con- 
queror. This medical work is an anonymous rhyming 
Latin poem. Its chief authors were Cophon and 
Joannes Platearius, of whom we have already spoken, 
and Gariopontus. Trotula, the famous woman medical 
professor at Salernum, is also one of the principal con- 
tributors to the book. 

So distinctly was the fame of Salernum bound up with 
its medical school that it came to be known as the czvztas 
Fiippocratica. The teaching in the schools seems to 
have been mainly of a clinical character, that is to have 
included a large amount of actual observations of patients 
in hospitals and under private care. This was of itself 
sufficient to attract widespread attention, as medicine at 
the time was largely a matter of book knowledge. 

Like most of the places that have become famous for 
medical teaching and for the accomplishment of cures 
impossible elsewhere, Salernum had an especially favor- 
able climate for invalids. Situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, only a little south of the present 
Naples, during nearly three-fourths of the year the climate 
was ideal for patients suffering from chronic diseases. 
Just how the heats of summer were borne we do not 
know. Salernum is, however, even at the present mo- 
ment cooler and more salubrious in summer than Naples, 
though many foreigners find the neighborhood of Naples 
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an extremely pleasant place to live all the year around, 
and there is constantly an American colony in the vicinity 
of the city. 

The teaching of the medical school of Salernum was 
dietetic rather than pharmaceutical. It is true that the 
art of preparing drugs was carried to a high degree of 
complexity. Besides, the schools of southern Italy ap- 
parently owed their origin, at least in part, to the fact 
that the monasteries very early in the Middle Ages took 
up the duty of growing the various herbs that either 
were, or were supposed to be, efficacious in producing 
medicinal effects. At Monte Cassino and at Salernum 
the botanical gardens formed famous parts of the insti- 
tutions. 

The study of anatomy was not cultivated as seriously 
as might have been anticipated from the generally prac- 
tical character of the teaching at Salernum. Anatomical 
lessons were given by means of demonstrations on swine. 
The old pagan notion with regard to the sacrilegious 
nature of attempts to dissect the human body still pre- 
vailed. The human mind was not yet prepared for the 
dissection of the human body for teaching purposes. 
This absolutely necessary improvement in the methods 
of teaching anatomy only came later at the university of 
Bologna, and as the result of special permission for the 
purpose from the Pope. Bologna was directly under 
the papal power, and so this reform in anatomical 
methods was readily accomplished. 

Salernum seems to have endured as a famous medical 
school until towards the end of the twelfth century, 
when the rise of the university of Naples and the grow- 
ing fame of the medical school at Montpellier contributed 
to its fall. Municipal rivalry seems to have had not a 
little to do with the establishment of the university at 
Naples. It was hoped to withdraw the scholars even of 
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the medical department of Salernum to the more import- 
ant city to the north. After a time, however, it was 
realized that the existence of two medical schools so 
near would be a source of weakness to both. It was 
thought better to permit the medical school of Salernum 
to flourish without a rival so near though the other 
departments of the university continued to receive 
pupils at Naples. An arrangement was made somewhat 
like that which obtains with regard to the medical de- 
partment of Cornell University in our own day which is 
in New York city, though the university proper is at 
Ithaca. 


THE MeEpicaL SCHOOL OF MONTPELLIER. 


The rise of the medical school at Montpellier in the 
twelfth century corresponded with the decline of the 
school at Salernum. Lack of proper patronage had 
finally led to declination of interest among the profes- 
sors of the south Italian university and consequent 
reduction in the number of students. How wide the 
influence of Montpellier came to be can be realized from 
the fact that there are records of a number of English- 
men who went to study at the university, some of whom 
became distinguished professors in the medical school. 

Among the first famous teachers at Montpellier was 
Gilbertus Anglicus-Gilbert, the Englishman, who while 
professor at the medical school wrote a compendium of 
medicine called the Zauwrea or Rosa Anglicana Meadt- 
cinaé, in English, The Laurel or Rose of Medicine. This 
became very well known, though it never achieved as 
extensive popularity as the Practica seu Lilium Medt- 
cinae of Bernard Gordon, a Scotch professor at Mont- 
pellier, who wrote at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

One of the first distinguished scholars of the unt- 
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versity of Montpellier, in fact the first of whom it is 
distinctly chronicled that he was a graduate of the 
school of medicine there, was Adalbert, afterwards the 
famous archbishop of Mainz. This was about the middle 
of the twelfth century. At this time, according to John 
of Salisbury, the medical school at Montpellier had a 
reputation that placed it on a level with the school at 
Salernum. Its period of greatest success seems to have 
lasted not more than a century. About the time that 
the university of Bologna begins to be famous for its 
medical school there are signs of a decline at Mont- 
pellier. In the meantime of course the medical school 
of the University of Paris had begun to make itself felt 
in the French educational circles of the day. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century the uni- 
versity authorities at Montpellier, disturbed by the 
gradually lessening number of the students, made an 
appeal to Urban V. for aid in the endowment of the 
university. Urban was an alumnus of Montpellier, who, 
about this time, founded two colleges and extended 
certain other patronage in the shape of foundations of 
various kinds to the university. Only the medical school 
survived the decline however, and maintained the original 
reputation of the university. 

We have said that the establishment of the medical 
school at Montpellier was at least partially due to the 
influence exerted upon this part of the country by the 
presence of the Arabs in Spain. The palace of the 
Spanish caliphs in the tenth century was a workshop of 
translators and a huge storehouse of books. Dr. Clifford 
Allbutt in his Sczence and Medieval Thought, the Harve- 
ian oration delivered before the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London already quoted from, says that 


‘The learned and ubiquitous Jews carried texts and translations from _ 
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Bagdad to Morocco and from Morocco to Toledo, Paris, Oxford and 
Cologne.”’ 


The diffusion of knowledge in this way, however, was 
so slow that translations made in Bagdad in the ninth 
century did not reach Paris until the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

Jewish interest in medicine was always well recognized, 
and in the Middle Ages they were supposed to possess 
the most important secrets of medical science and art. 
Among the earliest of the translations from old works 
that found their way into the west were books on medi- 
cine and astronomy. These were soon translated into 
Latin, at that time the universal language of educated 
men, and so obtained a wide circle of readers through- 
out Europe. The number of times that some of these 
works had been translated from one language into 
another before eventually finding their way into the 
European medieval reader’s hands, forms an interesting 
commentary on the character of the knowledge of the 
time, and arouses our sympathy for the men who over- 
came so many obstacles in their ardent search for 
knowledge. 


‘“ Aristotle, for instance, was now taught in the schools of the west 
from a Latin translation of a Hebrew translation of an Arab com- 
mentary upon an Arab translation of a Syriac translation of the original 
Greek text.”’ 


Rashdall in his history of the universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages,* says that the versions of Aristotle 
and the other Greek authors in general use during the 
eleventh and twelfth century were made 


‘*By the collaboration of a western who knew no Arabic, and a 
“Saracen or converted Jew who knew no Greek.”’ 


* Universities of Europe in the Middle Aves, by Hastings Rashdall, M. A., Fellow and 
Lecturer at the University of Oxford. (Oxford at the Clarendon Press.) 
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The Spanish or other vernacular language served as a 
medium of communication between the translator and 
his animate dictionary. 

There came a revival of interest in Greek scientific 
thought at the beginning of the thirteenth century after 
Michael Scott’s translations came into use. His works, 
De Caelo et Mundo, De Anima, and the HAfzstoria Ant- 
malium obtained an especial vogue. These translations 
were made at Toledo by this famous wizard around 
whose name cluster so many mythical traditions during 
the 13th century. St. Thomas Aquinas endeavored to 
obtain better translations from the original Greek of 
Aristotle, and his efforts were seconded by Urban IV. 
A special series of translations and revisions of most of 
Aristotle's works seems to have been made for St. 
Thomas’ use by Wilhelmus of Brabant, a Dominican 
friar of Greek origin. There seems no doubt that these 
exacter translations had much to do with the thorough 
knowledge of Aristotle that obtained in Italy and among 
the scholastic philosophic schools generally after this 
time. The works of the great Greek had its influence 
in stirring up the minds of thinkers of the next century 
to more exact observation when once familiarity with 
his writings had worn off something of the traditional 
respect for his commanding genius and had demonstrated 
the fact that further observation of nature was necessary 
in order to complete the knowledge of the physical 
sciences that he had mapped out. 

With this infusion of Greek thought at its best comes 
the beginning of modern science. Only for the prepara- 
tion to which the human mind had been subjected during 
the centuries of the so-called Dark Ages, the thirteenth 
century would have failed to be, as it undoubtedly was, 
one of the two or three most wonderful, if not actually 
the most wonderful of all, centuries in the intellectual 
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progress of permanent value for mankind that it accom- 
plished. Three great universities entered on periods of 
far-reaching influence during this century at Paris, 
Bologna and Oxford, and in none of them was physical 
science even in our modern sense of the word neglected. 
To mention Albertus Magnus, professor at Paris, Roger 
Bacon at Oxford, and Mondina at Bologna, the first of 
the great modern anatomists, is to prove amply that 
each of the universities fulfilled its duty to natural 
science. These are, however, beyond the scope of our 
present paper, which concerns itself with the centuries 
from the sixth to the twelfth. The history of science far 
from being a blank in any of these centuries has many 
interesting chapters, and when the climax is reached in 
the thirteenth century the solid bases of the great work 
of the scholastics is found to be the gradual evolution of 
knowledge by the ecclesiastical scientists of the so-called 
Dark Ages. 

Nothing in human history is sadder than the failure of 
men to understand one another. That this misunder- 
standing is true of successive generations, has become 
proverbial as to fathers and sons, and keeps contempo- 
raries who might be helpful because of community of pur- 
poses, far apart. With regard to those separated by long 
years, in time it is so absolute as to be practically insur- 
mountable. History becomes, under its influence, a pup- 
pet show of men galvanized into something like life by the 
attribution of motives and manners that would have been 
utterly unintelligible very often to the men supposed to 
be moved by them. This misunderstanding has been 
severest in its results with regard to the men of the 
Dark Ages who were nobly struggling through the 
darkness around them towards the light that was to 
shine so brilliantly mainly as the result of their efforts. 
Dr. Allbutt says: 
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‘Each period of human achievement has its phases of spring, culmi- 
nation and decline, and it is in its decline that the leafless tree comes to 
judgment. In the unloveliness of decay the Middle Ages are as other 
ages have been, as our own will be, but in those ages there was more 
than one outburst of light. More than once the enthusiasm of the West 
went out to explore the waves of the realm of ideas, and if we believe 
ourselves at last to have found the only thoroughfare, we owe this 
knowledge to those who before us traveled the uncharted seas. If we 
have inherited a great commerce and dominion of science it is because 
their argosies had been on the oceans, their camels on the desert. Dis- 
cipulus est prioris posterior dies. Man can not know all at once, know- 
ledge must be built up by laborious generations. In all times, as in our 
own, the advance of knowledge is very largely by elimination and 
negation. We ascertain what is not true and weed it out. To perceive 
and to respect the limits of the knowable we must have sought to trans- 
gress them.”’ 


If the scholars of the earlier Middle Ages especially 
seem to transgress those limits very often, it is that they 
were over enthusiastic for knowledge, and that unlike us 
“the heirs of all ages, in the foremost files of time,” 
they had not the advantage of the mistakes of other 
centuries to set them right when they wandered all un- 
knowing from the truth so clear to us. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE LATE 


MARK ANTHONY FRENAYE. 


FROM A. D. 1831 TO 1856. 
SECOND SERIES. 
(Continued trom Vol. XTITI., 485.) 


(Norr.— Unless otherwise stated the following letters were addressed to Mr. Frenaye.] 


REV. JOHN P. MACKIN. 


TRENTON [N. J.] January 28th 1856 
My Dear Mr Frenaye 
I have this moment received your favour of yesterday, 
and hasten to give you the only information I can on the 
subject matter of your note. Peter Riley died here intes- 
tate and it will be worth while for his heirs to look after his 
property as it [was] very considerable. The miserable 
creature would not take my advice to leave some of his prop- 
erty to charitable purposes so it must be disposed of accord- 
ing to law. Yours most respectily 
Joun P. Mackin 


REVe COARVES |i tt) CARTERS VaAG Or 
PHILADELPHIA 


CuurcH or AssumPTION [Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Jan 29th 1856 
My Dear Friend, 
As you intend to make a statement of your deposits &c. 
243 
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on the rth Feb. to the Bishop. It is his wish as also my 
desire, that in your statement, you would be so good as to 
particularize everything: viz. the amount of deposits; how 
much at 4 per ct 5 per ct & 6 per cent. & also the amt to meet 
these deposits, that we may clearly see how the Bishop stands 
and what is the amt of his debt for that Fund :—Also, to 
give us a plain statement of the affairs of Cemetery : its costs, 
expenses &c. at present & income. Also, the cost of the 
Cathedral & the amt collected for it during the time you 
kept the Books: as also the amt you have paid for the Cathe- 
dral since the Books have been kept by the Bishop or [Rev. ] 
Mr. Waldron. Also give us a statement of the affairs of 
the Seminary in the manner specified above Also the 
Bishop’s 2/, &c. All to be done in the manner and clearness 
that we may know how everything stands; because I must 
candidly say my dear Friend, that I feel very uneasy, (as 
you have arrived at an advanced age, and cannot expect to 
live many years,) that should you be taken suddenly to your 
reward for your zeal and good works, that we should or the 
Bishop be placed in a very painful situation, and surrounded 
with such difficulties as not easily to be surmounted. If 
Mr. Frenaye was always to live here; or that we could have 
another such a Mr. Frenaye I would make myself easy upon 
the subject. Everything is in your hands. If anything 
should occur—what would be the result? Who could take 
your place? these are serious matters of consideration. 
Would it not be better and advisable to distribute these 
duties among others, who may be competent &c &c I am 
sure My Dear Friend, you see its necessity. To give them 
all to one to manage as you have been doing is extremely 
dangerous: the Bishop & the Diocese may be robbed & 
swindled out of everything, and cause endless troubles and 
scandals. Please then make out separate statements of the 
above matters; on separate & distinct papers; that the affairs 
of each may be seen, as if they were separate individuals or 
concerns. 
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Your kind and early attention to these matters will not 

only oblige our good Bishop, but 
Your affectionate friend in X. 
Ca lis GARTER eVa.G. 

P. S. Mr. Repplier has informed you relative to the 
arrangements of the Cemetery & Mr. Snyder, which you 
will in your piety & zeal, see that Mr. Snyder will act 
accordingly &c. 


REV. EDWARD McMAHON. 


PittspureH [Pa.] Feby 4th 1856 
Dear Sir, 

You will oblige me by ordering three or four Quarter 
Casks of Lisbon Wine—about thirty gallons each—for us 
here. When it arrives you can forward it and the bills and 
I will remit you the amount thereof. 

Sometime since I sent you a note you gave a woman here 
who wanted $100 and a note for the balance. This you 
forwarded to me and I received it and gave it to her. 

yrs. respectfully, 
E. McManon. 


RE Vee OVIAR DES OURIN SS: |: 
GEORGETOWN CoL.eceE [D. C.] May 6, | 56 

My dear and Esteemed Friend 

With many kind regards and best wishes for your health, 
im the first place, 1 must once more tax your well-known 
good will to oblige your friends, by requesting you to see 
that the interest or annuity, at the Penna Insur.—Co. be 
paid at the right time and also that the $100— be sent on to 
Mt Hope Hospital, [Balttmore, Md.] if it has not yet been 
paid as I suppose is the case. You will also oblige me very 
much, and set my mind at rest, on the subject, at least for 
the present year, if you forward to me the receipts for both 
accounts, viz. for the interest recd & for the one hundred 
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dollars pd to Mt. Hope. The changes made, from time to 
time, render it by all mearis, proper to obtain the receipts— 
So, my dear and venerable Friend, if you do not wish to 
read another letter, in my still bad hand-writing, do me the 
favor not to forget this, to me, interesting duty. 

Though not near you to ask—How are you? And how 
is your sight? And in general, that health which now for 
so many years you have devoted to God and His Church— 
still, in my heart, often does this question, and others of the 
same kind often arise, and as often, I cannot but hope and 
beg of God, that all may be for the best, and that your clos- 
ing days may be each so many steps towards your sure and 
abundant and eternal reward. 

I will return to Frederick towards the end of this week, 
so that your reply will reach me there. 

Once more, please present my most cordial respects to all 
at St. John’s. It grieves many to hear of Rev. Father 
Rider’s delicate health. O! may God preserve him espe- 
cially at this moment, when so much is to be done, and so 
few laborers are to be found, compared to the vast fields 
open before us. 

The college, here, is in the most prosperous condition,— 
two hundred and twenty students—(besides other scholars) 
from various parts of the Country—the most of them Cath- 
olics, and, what is best of all—so well-disposed, that I am 
told they never had such estimable students—this, is indeed, 
something to be deeply grateful for, and I am sure will 
interest you. 

The Phila. students, are well—and doing well— You 
can hardly imagine what advantage this place affords the 
young men of our Country, not only for education in secular 
matters, but for that higher education which will make them 
true Christians. In your prayers you will not forget to 
invoke God’s blessing and our ever-glorious Mother’s pro- 
tection over all, that the noble work may continue to prosper. 
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At the Visitation, also all goes well—a numerous school, 
nearly all Catholics, and well-disposed—Sister M. Ligouri, 
“Miss D’arranville” formerly (Mde Klosser’s niece,) and 
Sister M. Dolores—Miss Lopez—are well and zealously 
serving God—to Mr & Mrs M. Lopez my most sincere 
respects—& to Mde Klosser—when you have an opportu- 
nity. Did Mt Ewing receive a letter from me—for Brazil? 
I w4 be much pleased to know— He will understand— 

Your most grateful and sincere friend in Christ 

Epw? J. Sourin N. S. J. 

On Monday next 14 inst—I will say Mass for your inten- 
tion—and again on June 34 St. Antonius— 

{Notre.—Father Sourin, formerly vicar general of Philadelphia, entered the Society 
of Jesus, in which he died many years later a saintly and worthy member. Hence the 


addition to his signature of the letter ““N.”’ = Novice, as appears clearly from the letter 
of Father Stonestreet which follows.] 


REN GCITAR LES Ha SlONESTRERT S23]. 


GeEoRGE Town CoLtece D. C. 
September 22 1856 
Venerable & dear friend 

It gives me great pleasure to gratify you so easily. In 
permitting Fr. Sourin to come on & lecture for you I be- 
lieve to delight many and not the least among them to give 
joy to our fathers of S. John’s. 

You must not make too much of him however; for re- 
member that he is a novice & must love to be humbled & 
despised by men and is only to appear among them in doing 
anything honorable, when the thing is “for the Greater 
glory of God.” Such is the care ofthe orphan, in whom 
we love the childhood of our Saviour & do for them the 
kindly offices of the Immaculate Mother. 

I trust & pray that Almighty God will continue to bless 
your cares & labors in his holy service and that as His love 
associates you with his servants on earth, so it will unite 
you in happiness with them in Heaven. 
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We have 191 boarders, now here & hope by patience & 
diligence to do some little Ad. Mag. D. Gloriam. 

My love to our fathers & brothers & scholastics. 

To the board of Managers my distinguished considera- 
tion & best wishes for them personally & officially. 

Yr Servant in Christ 
CuHarLes H. STONESTREET S. J. 
M. A. Frenaye 
Prest. of Board of Managers &c. 


REV. JOHN BARRY. 
SAVANNAH Ga. Nov. 1st 1856 
My Dear Sir, 

I have been on business in the country. Your favour 
was sent after me, but reached me not: it was subsequently 
forwarded to me thither. As to the subject matter I beg 
to decline to write thereon at present. We hope to have a 
New Bishop about next Christmas. 

Yours most respectfully in Chr. 
JoHN Barry 

P. S. I received your Book Present to the Altar of the 
B. V. Mary, placed it thereon and according to promise 
offered the Divine Mysteries for the intention you suggested. 

J. Barry. 


REV. EDWARD Q. S. WALDRON, 
[No date, no place; but Philadelphia. | 

Dearh oir 

Dr Barron wishes to have sent to him by a vessel, bound 
to St. Marks— Florida, the following articles: 

1. The Holy Oils. 

2. The Ceremonial Pontificale. 

3. The top part of the six candlesticks for the High Altar. 

4. A small Chalice, which takes to pieces and with its 
cover. 
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5. Three dozen of Altar wine, not strong. 
6. The material for a Bishop’s purple sutan [sic] and 
mozetta. 
7. Two dozen good French books for French people here. 
8. Incense for altar use. Respectfully 
FE. Q. S. WALDRON. 


[Norre.—For Bishop Barron see preceding Note under his letter of ‘‘ December 13 
1841.’] 


SISTER Me OLY MPIASSRULTON, 
Wave |h, 
[No date, no place; but Philadelphia. | 
Esteemd Friend 

Fearing that Father Gartland may not have perfectly 
understood the proposition made by Mt. [George] Edwards, 
who called on us yesterday; I think it advisable to write to 
you on the subject. 

In order (as he says) to prevent the possibility of our 
suffering by his death, or other unforeseen or untoward 
event, he suggests that we give him a Mortgage on the prop- 
erty for the $11,000 which he advanced, payable in ten years 
& subject to an interest of 6 pr ct, which interest is to be 
paid semi-annually, but without incurring any penalty even 
though it should not be paid in 3-4 or 6 months after it 
becomes due. 

He says that as matters now stand, we would be liable 
to a demand at any moment. 

Though I am aware of that; yet I know also; that the 
Mortgages which Mr. Stiles holds will secure us from all 
other claims, until his will have been satisfied; yet we wish 
to content Mt. Edwards, & have consented to his proposi- 
tion. He would have the writings drawn, unless we chose 
to have it done ourselves. 

The latter we prefer, and beg you will have the kindness 
to employ some one to execute them for us. As soon as 
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those papers are ready he will furnish us with bills for the 
Mastic Work & painting and after deducting the amt. of the 
Insurance Policies, he will give us a check of whatever is 
deficient of the $11,000. 

Begging you will unite with us in recommending all our 
Spiritual & temporal necessities to our Holy Mother whose 
feast we are celebrating to-day, & presenting the kindest 
regards of our beloved Mother I remain in the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus & Mary 

Your Much Oblig4 & very humble Servt. 

Sr. M. Otympias FULTON 
of the Visitation Dav. Vines. BD: 


[Norze.—The above letter (without, however, date or place) refers to the Visitation 
foundation in Philadelphia. 

In the Journal of the Venerable Bishop Neumann, C.SS.R., is the brief statement 
that the Visitation sisters bought a house, April 24, 1850, where the year following, (as 
related by the bishop) confirmation was given, on May 2g, to five persons. 

For the abbreviations ‘“‘V.+J.” and ““D.S.B.” at the head and end respectively of 
this letter see Vote on Letter (ahead) of Mother M. Michaella Jenkins for September 
23, 1847.) 


HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


REV. JOHN MONAHAN, 


Born August 27, 1837. Ordained June 3, 1860. Died October 1, 1886. 
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RUIN, AKOIEEN| TBWMEANIS AD (SAS SIPIDIE JOIN, CSS, 1. 
Born June 21, 1821. Ordained September 10, 1844.1 Died December 4, 1899. ~ 
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* 


earns 
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PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 
REV. HENRY T. DRUMGOOLE. 


For many years the annual meeting of this Society has 
been honored by the presence of our Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop, whose continued interest in our work he has made 
opportunity to emphasize by his presence amongst us to-day. 

The approbation thus bestowed upon our activity is, be- 
yond expression, grateful to us all; and I am, in conse- 
quence, more encouraged to fulfil the annual duty of the 
retiring Executive by briefly commenting on a few phases 
of that activity during the year just passed. 

This duty, I think, has been as a rule a pleasant one; for 
the progress of the Society, year after year, in the attain- 
ment of the ideals set before it by its founders, has made 
it possible to utter many cheerful words concerning the 
work accomplished, and to forecast many stimulating pos- 
sibilities for the future. 

True it is, there have been dark days, when the pros- 
pects of the Society were most gloomy; but the hearts 
of our leaders always have been earnest and brave, and the 
hands of their helpers willing and tireless. 

This Society, the first Catholic historical society in the 
United States, is now strong and vigorous, whereas many 
other organizations of a like character either have passed 
away or are wanting in healthful energy. 

It is, therefore, with genuine admiration and gratitude 
we must look upon those broad-minded men who have laid 
such substantial foundations, and with equal admiration 
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and gratitude upon the men and women who have con- 
tinued the work and have built such a solid and enduring 
edifice. 

Our prospects, too, are full of hope. My duty to-day, 
therefore, is a pleasant one. Not that the success of the 
past year has been thoroughly satisfactory, or that our 
present condition will allow us to indulge in easy repose. 
We should have been able to do much more. However, 
such is the present condition of the Society, a little more 
co-operation and financial assistance will guarantee, in the 
coming years, that all we should do will be done, and done 
thoroughly, that the many dreams we all have dreamed so 
long will be realized, and that our long-indulged hopes will 
be justified. 

Our work has certainly become better known; we have 
lived beyond the tentative period, and our great concern 
now is less to demonstrate the necessity of such a Society 
than to set our hands to the accomplishment of the pos- 
sible good within our reach. 

Our present membership is nearly 700, and is numbered 
from among the intelligent and generous communities in 
all parts of this country. With ever so little personal 
endeavor on the part of each one of us, we should soon 
raise the membership to two thousand. Our quarterly 
Records, whose editor, the Very Reverend Doctor Middle- 
ton, by his profound acquaintance with American Cath- 
olic history has done so much to the up-building of this 
Society and the work of its publications, have been con- 
stantly gaining for themselves new readers, new subscribers 
and new contributors. 

In connection with the mention of the Records it may 
be stated that the Historical Research Committee has in 
contemplation a series of articles which should prove most 
interesting, both from a historical and from a Catholic 
point of view. These articles will deal with the origin 
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and growth of some of our more recent Catholic guilds 
and societies, which have been doing quiet and efficient 
work in all parts of the country. I am informed that some 
of these are of modest Philadelphia birth, and of late have 
had surprising development in other cities and States. It 
is hoped that this series of papers will stimulate others, so 
that it may be true no longer, that the beginnings of so 
many movements Catholic in their origin are lost sight 
of, or that the history of their birth and growth should so 
soon become a matter of surmise. The present day hap- 
penings will be history to-morrow; and how few chron- 
iclers are found of the real, worthy efforts of many thought- 
ful and generous, but modest and retiring, benefactors of 
mankind. For this reason it is further hoped that the mem- 
bers will form the habit of sending to the Society any bit 
of information, old or new, that may in any way contribute 
to the better knowledge of Catholic activity in the past 
or at the present time. 

Oftentimes, in the daily or weekly newspapers which 
we thrust aside so carelessly after reading, there is much 
valuable information that should find its way to our arch- 
ives; a stroke of a pencil and a penny stamp is all that is 
required. 

What shall I say of the priceless letters, manuscripts and 
books that are being lost to us daily because no one interests 
the present owners to bestow them where they would do so 
much good? Even to-day how many Philippine letters are 
being lost which in a few years, if indeed they are not so 
at the present moment, will be invaluable? 

While the historical aspect of our work is being looked 
after, it is pleasant to know that the social feature of the 
work is not neglected. The courses of lectures, and the 
special lectures, delivered during the year have given great 
satisfaction, and have been the means of bringing the mem- 
bers into closer relationship. 
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The social features, as our members now know, are not, 
and have not been, a drain on the income of the Society. 
Until a few months ago the expenses for the purely social 
features were borne by a few, now they are divided among 
many. 

As the report of the Committee on Finance will show, 
the finances of the Society are in a flourishing condition, 
despite the fact that there is a large amount outstanding, 
because of non-payment of dues. I would urge prompt 
payment of all indebtedness to the Society. 

In view of what has been set forth, I venture to think 
that the coming years are full of bright promise. 

Before concluding this presentation, 1 would mention 
two very interesting facts of the past year. As you en- 
tered the Hall to-day, you must have noticed the expression 
of the gratitude of this Society to one of its members, Miss 
Elizabeth R. Blight, who, always a strong friend of the 
movement during her lifetime, showed her devotion to the 
cause of Catholic history in the bequest of five thousand 
dollars to this Society. Great and helpful as this is from 
a financial point of view, its moral influence must be con- 
sidered as even more encouraging and stimulating. 

Miss Blight had not been blessed originally with the 
gift of the true Faith; she knew, from experience, the 
essential part correct history plays in the right understand- 
ing and the progress of Catholicity. 

The second interesting fact was the bequest to the Society 
of his whole library, of more than one thousand volumes, 
by the late Reverend Father Hugh Lane. This was Father 
Lane’s second contribution, for some years ago he gave to 
our Library one hundred volumes. 

These bequests of Father Lane and of Miss Blight—the 
one representing a cleric’s, the other a laic’s interest in our 
Society—both show forth the manner in which the aims 
of the Society appeal to thinking people, and the method 
by which that interest can be very powerfully expressed. 
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It is, I trust, more than a bright dream, that before many 
years this capacious Hall shall house a great Catholic refer- 
ence library, to which all scholars may have access for data 
and arguments dealing not only with American Catholic 
History, but with the history of the Church in general. 

Such a library is a crying need; its lack has been sorely 
felt; this Hall should be its home. 

In conclusion, I wish publicly to commend, as well as 
thank, the Board of Managers and the chairmen of the 
various committees for the good work done by them in the 
past year. 


THE SISTERVADORERS OR TTHESEREGI@US 
BLOOD. 


BY LYDIA STIRLING FLINTHAM. 


In this feverish twentieth century, of which Progress is 
the watchword and vast achievement the measure of human 
worth, it has become the fashion to decry all branches of 
religious life that have for their prime principle an entire 
seclusion from the world. Never in the history of the 
Church, and her history is the history of civilization, was 
there evidenced so warm an interest in the religious orders, 
as we find among all thinking classes to-day. Even in 
those outside the Faith, there is to be observed a craving 
for closer knowledge of the workings of that great por- 
tion of the Faithful, whilst to Catholics its existence is 
a never-failing source of tender consolation and worthy 
pride. 

Yet Catholics there are, nor are they few, who hesi- 
tate not to condemn in no mild terms that “idle, selfish 
life’’ of the nun close shut behind<the ~ grille” ~~" Vhere 
is work to be done in the world,” they complain, “why should 
the good withdraw themselves from the conflict which 
other souls are waging and deprive the world of an ex- 
ample which would serve as “ the light set up on a hill ?” 

Work, indeed, there is ; work there always was, and 
always will be, but just in what manner that work shall 
be accomplished it lies not in the province of man to de- 
cide. God’s Church is a vast workshop wherein each 


laborer has his appointed place. The great looms are ever 
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busy, weaving in unbroken harmony the majestic pattern 
of His will. Each little cog serves its purpose, be it only 
to aid the easy friction of the mighty wheel that governs 
all. To my mind, therefore, naught that has received the 
Church’s approving seal can be regarded vain, but in the 
Divine economy all beautifully blend, promoting the pur- 
pose for which each had its origin. 

True, succeeding ages appear, in their revolutions, to 
have brought into greater prominence first one, then an- 
other, phase of the religious life in answer, it would ap- 
pear, to the varying calls of human need. In medieval 
times the cloister was the hope and stay of the Church, and 
whilst in our day the active orders appear to be in the 
ascendancy, the heart of Mother Church still leans upon her 
secluded children, as on the arm of an elder daughter, know- 
ing well that theirs are the prayers which uphold each one of 
those engaged in more active conflict. 

Among the most modern of contemplative communities 
is that of the Sister Adorers of the Precious Blood, a con- 
gregation established in 1861, in St. Hyacinthe, Canada. 
As if to prepare the way for this interesting foundation, 
there had been formed in his diocese, by Mgr. John Charles 
Prince, first bishop of that place, a confraternity of the 
Precious Blood, which, becoming affiliated to the Arch- 
confraternity of Rome, soon counted numerous members. 
It had been long in the bishop’s mind to found a religious 
community, whose chief aim might be the worship of the 
Saving Blood, but his death, in 1860, prevented the consum- 
mation of his hopes. To his friend and coadjutor, Rev. 
Vicar-General Raymond, he recommended the foundation 
of such an institute, but it fell to the lot of Mgr. Joseph 
Larocque, then bishop of St. Hyacinthe, to accomplish the 
desire of his predecessor. After prayerful consideration, 
the Divine will seemed to point unmistakably to Miss Aurelie 
Gouette, a young lady of marked piety and high social stand- 
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ing in St. Hyacinthe, as the corner-stone of an institute 
destined to rear its head in many places for the salvation of 
countless souls. The Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross appeared a fitting day indeed to begin this new work, 
wherein the Cross, imbued with the Stream of Redemption, 
was embraced by the four noble souls who felt themselves 
called to a higher, holier life. 

On the morning, therefore, of September 14, 1861, in the 
home of Miss Gouette, after the celebration of Mass, the 
inauguration of a new cloistered community occurred. The 
name of Miss Gouette was henceforth to be Mother Cath- 
arine Aurelie of the Precious Blood. Her three companions, 
all ladies of high birth, were Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Sister Elizabeth of the Immaculate Conception; Miss Sophie 
Raymond, Sister Sophia of the Incarnation, and Miss 
Euphrasia Gouette, Sister Euphrasia of St. Joseph. 

From the very day of their foundation there was un- 
dertaken that life of adoration, immolation and reparation— 
the three-fold motive which inspires the perpetual sacrifice 
of a Sister of the Precious Blood. There were many to 
oppose the new establishment, but no obstacle could hinder 
the burning ardor of the intrepid foundress, whose heart, 
from her earliest childhood, had glowed with zeal for the 
honor of the Precious Blood. ‘“‘ For Jesus, by Jesus, in 
Jesus,” were the sweet maxims of the little religious family, 
whose number was decreed to be reinforced early in its 
career. Soon the parent house became too small. Two 
years from its foundation the community, then numbering 
ten, removed to a larger house, and seven years later the 
present monastery saw its first wing erected. 

So far-spread had become the knowledge of their sanc- 
tity that the late Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, requested 
of Mer. Larocque a small band for his own diocese. In 
compliance with the petition the Sisters of the Precious 
Blood established a branch of their community in Toronto, 
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August 28, 1869. There, too, after many hardships, a 
commodious monastery now bears testimony to their zeal. 
Succeeding years saw the foundation of other houses in 
several cities of Canada—in Montreal, 1874; in Ottawa, 
1887, and in Three Rivers, 1888. In each the spread of 
devotion to the Precious Blood has been remarkable. The 
holiest cause will have its enemies. Indeed, opposition 
appears to be the mark of its predilection. One by one, 
however, the opponents of the sisterhood gave place to 
earnest friends, who at every turn have stood ready to 
support and encourage the religious in their efforts for 
God’s glory. 

Great was their consolation and joy when His Holiness, 
Pope Pius IX., in 1864, granted to the community the 
privilege of celebrating the Forty Hours’ Devotion three 
times a year in their monasteries, further granting the per- 
mission of having the Blessed Sacrament exposed one day 
and night each month. 

Failing health prompted the retirement of Bishop La- 
rocque from the see of St. Hyacinthe, and he withdrew to 
the monastery of the Precious Blood, where he completed 
and perfected the rules of his beloved congregation, whose 
constitution was afterwards approved and confirmed by 
his successor, Mer. L. Z. Moreau. 

In 1889, the late Bishop Loughlin signalized his incum- 
bency as first bishop of Brooklyn by introducing into that 
diocese a community of this congregation. At his cordial 
invitation Rev. Mother Catharine came from Canada to 
establish on Sumpter street a foundation destined to draw 
down many spiritual favors upon this great twin sister 
of our metropolis. 

Hard, indeed, was the struggle in those early days, each 
one of which bore the stamp of God’s approving seal— 
the Cross. The bishop was ever their friend, sustaining 
the exiles with the firm, yet gentle, hand of a true father. 
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Other helpers rallied round them in their hour of need, 
recognizing their presence as a real blessing, and smooth- 
ing the rugged path of labor and privation. 

The small community flourished, swelling in a wonder- 
fully brief time to such proportions that it became neces- 
sary to seek a larger home. Mother Catharine withdrew 
to the parent house, leaving Mother Gertrude as her suc- 
cessor. The death of the saintly Father Balleis placed the 
Sisters in possession of the quaint little church on Putnam 
avenue, where their beautiful new monastery now stands. 
It is flanked by dwelling houses, on the one side by com- 
paratively modern residences, on the other by homes of 
evidently older date, and one of these, that immediately 
adjacent, the nuns quite recently added to their convent. 
This step was found judicious because of the steady demand 
made upon the Sisters by ladies in the world who, for the 
space of a few days, desire to withdraw from the cares of 
home or society and seek in peaceful seclusion perfect rest 
for body and spirit. 

These are sweet hours for the world-weary, the hours 
passed within the convent’s quiet walls; the silence of the 
retreat, broken only by the spiritual conferences of the 
Sisters; the meditations rendered easy under such favor- 
able conditions; above all, the midnight hour in the chapel, 
when the heavens themselves seem to bend to let down 
white-robed angels to mingle their voices with the rap- 
turous chant of praise and plaint of reparation to which 
these angels of earth pledge their every hour. The chapel 
is, indeed, a spot of peculiar charm, a foretaste of Paradise, 
with that indescribable peace and joy which seem to per- 
vade it always. It reaches out a gracious welcome to every 
passer-by, and to its holy shelter flocks the varied proces- 
sion of the world—men and women turning aside for a 
while to breathe a prayer where they feel it must perforce 
be heeded; school girls, radiant in their unspotted inno- 
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cence, and the sinner so satiated with the husks of mis- 
taken pleasure. All are welcome. The door is ever on 
the latch, and once within the hall a sweet voice from be- 
yond a tiny grated slide bids you seek the chapel, if mayhap 
you be a stranger. Up a broad flight of steps you go, 
with far freer step than you return, for once within the 
holy place you leave it with reluctance. On all sides are 
marks of the art which has made the present superiors 
famous, even behind her convent grating. The paintings 
on the walls, the exquisite altar-piece in relief, portraying 
the Crucifixion, are the work of her busy brush, which is 
equally deft in coloring all those dainty articles employed 
in the service of the altar. Beyond the curtained grill can 
be discerned the forms of the religious as they kneel at 
Mass or Benediction, their picturesque scarlet scapulars 
against their sable habits making a pleasing bit of color. 
At the hour of adoration, when the community rises at 
midnight to chant the Divine Office and to make repeated 
acts of reparation, then perhaps more than ever is the soul 
impressed with the sublimity of lives whose self-abnegation 
is the truest imitation of Him who dwells a prisoner in 
every tabernacle, but whose Presence is especially impres- 
sive here. 

That the outside world may have participation in the 
graces acquired by the Congregation of Adorers, and that 
all may learn to know and love the value of that stream 
which flowed for our redemption, the religious, early in 
their establishment, formed the Confraternity of the Pre- 
cious Blood. This is a feature of every house of the con- 
gregation, and numerous are the souls who seek thus to 
unite themselves in spirit to those virgins whose lives are 
surrendered to the accomplishment of their striking motto: 
“ Vive le Sang de Jesus.” 

This Confraternity, like the one in Canada, is affiliated 
to the great Arch-confraternity in Rome. Many indul- 
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gences enrich it. Its simple requirements are the daily 
recitation of any chosen prayer in honor of the Precious 
Blood, to have one’s name enrolled on the convent register, 
and to make a yearly offering. Closer yet than this society 
is a body regarded by the Sisters as a very part of their 
spiritual family. This is the Guard of Honor of the Pre- 
cious Blood. Once a month those who form this pious 
band spend an hour before the Blessed Sacrament, or if 
that be impossible, at home, before their “ Bleeding Cru- 
cifix,” which latter is special to these Sisters, and to be 
obtained only in their convents. A second class of adorers, 
whose duties may prevent compliance with the requirements 
of the first, recite every day seven Gloria Patris in honor 
of the seven effusions of the Precious Blood, and three 
times daily unite in spirit with its religious adorers. The 
members of this Guard of Honor make an annual offering, 
with which seven lamps are kept constantly burning before 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

In order to meet the frequent applications of prospective 
retreatants it became advisable to increase the small number 
of rooms the convent on Putnam avenue afforded for that 
purpose. So about two years since the Sisters, at a great 
expense, but encouraged by a host of friends, annexed to 
their property the house previously mentioned, which they 
have christened St. Anthony’s Retreat. Much labor was 
required to transform the rather dilapidated structure into 
a suitable abode for the guests who now gladly seek its 
shelter. But undaunted by obstacles the Sisters bravely 
went to work. They did duty with their own hands, as 
painters, carpenters and paper hangers, decorating the bar- 
ren walls and floors in truly artistic fashion, when all was 
completed throwing wide its doors to public view. 

St. Anthony’s Retreat is a home to be proud of, and is 
paying for itself in the stream of retreatants that come and 
go beneath its hospitable roof. 
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Ever zealous for the spread of their beloved devotion, 
it was with joyful hearts that the Sisters learned one day 
that their presence was desired in the busy manufacturing 
town of Manchester, N. H. So after due deliberation the 
Brooklyn house yielded up its own beloved superior to the 
establishment of this new foundation. Mother Gertrude 
was succeeded by Mother Catharine de Ricci, niece of the 
late Bishop Loughlin, who still remains in charge of the 
convent on Putnam avenue. 

In the four or more years that have elapsed since the 
Manchester house was opened the hand of God has plainly 
shown itself in the prosperity that has blessed its endeavor. 
A humble dwelling, the donation of a friend, served as the 
first lodgment of the nine dauntless souls who had under- 
taken to carry the standard of the Precious Blood into a 
new field. The house in time received additions, an at- 
tractive public chapel enhancing its beauty and _ utility. 
Necessarily a heavy debt was thus incurred, which the 
Sisters are making every effort to pay. Here let me 
answer a question frequently asked by the outside world: 
“How do these Sisters gain a livelihood?’ Each house 
of the Precious Blood congregation is a hive of industry. 
Prayer alone does not occupy every hour of their busy 
days. Their labors with brush and needle serve to satisfy 
those material wants, too clamorous, alas! in this practical 
world of ours. Their workrooms display the most mar- 
velous creations, vestments exquisitely painted and em- 
broidered, altar linens and every other article required 
around the altar, with trousseaus and table linens that are 
dreams of beauty. The Sisters also take orders for the 
painting of statues, the making of shrouds, for everything, 
in a word, both elegant and practical that woman’s dainty 
fingers from time immemorial have been known to fashion. 

The glory of the Precious Blood was destined to be 
shown in other climes. Cuba, the little starry isle, the 
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young daughter of our great Republic, next claimed these 
generous religious, whose numbers in their home “ down 
East”? had been increased by several Cuban members. 
These latter, five in all, together with six others, sailed, 
September, 1902, for Havana, where one glorious morning 
they landed, to find a truly Catholic welcome awaiting them. 

Escorted by the priests and citizens of the city, the small 
procession of nuns moved to the church of the Carmelites, 
where bells and organ peals voiced the same sweet greet- 
ing. The Te Deum was intoned and a sermon preached, 
which being concluded the newcomers were taken to the 
bishop’s residence, where they received his welcome and 
paternal blessing. Then came their installation in their 
pleasant home, a home similar to most of the Cuban dwell- 
ings, but which they hope some day to replace with a more 
suitable monastery. There in that island, steeped in blood, 
will the prayers of reparation, adoration and petition as- 
cend to purify, to sanctify and to call down upon that land 
which has suffered so much, the saving benedictions of 
heaven. 

Not yet has the golden crown of jubilee been placed 
upon its brow, yet the Congregation of the Precious Blood 
has grown with all the vigor of the fabled mustard seed. 
No need to question the utility of its sublime vocation. 
Rather may we thank God that in solitude and the practice 
of perfection there is offered a continual atonement for the 
insults, the profanation, offered that Blood which redeemed 
the world, and that through the daily immolation of souls 
wedded to such a cause many who might otherwise be lost 
are cleansed in its saving flood. 

Is it selfish to live and pray and labor for others? This 
is the life of a religious of the Precious Blood. They give 
what men forget, or are too careless, to give; and in that 
complete abandonment of self they find their highest meed 
of joy. By chance there came into the writer’s hands a 
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letter penned by a Sister of the Precious Blood to a distant 
companion in religion. One portion impressed me so 
deeply that it seems a fitting conclusion to this record. 
“How happy is our lot!” she exclaims. “To be chosen 
by Jesus Himself as spouses of His Divine Blood! May 
the world pass on with its doubtful honors and certain 
miseries. We shall know it no more. Deo Gratias!” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MAN- 
AGERS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HiSTORIGARS SOCIETY: 


Tue Board of Managers in presenting its annual report 
to the Society is pleased to announce that the year just 
closing has been a prosperous one, and though some mem- 
bers have resigned from the Society, yet others have filled 
the vacant places; the finances of the Society are in good 
condition, showing a balance in the treasury of $1,283.33; 
the expense of publishing the “ Records” has been re- 
duced; a number of valuable and interesting accessions 
have been made to the Library and Cabinet; the Committee 
on Historical Research has been able to secure a number 
of important papers for publication; the lectures and enter- 
tainments have been noteworthy in character and extremely 
successful in attracting the members and their friends to 
the meetings; the members. have responded generously to 
the appeals for such special funds as binding and enter- 
tainment, and altogether the year past has been such an 
encouraging one that it is hoped the coming year will show 
no diminution in the prosperity of the Society, and that 
the members will continue to take an active interest in all 
its affairs, for on such interest depends its welfare. Though 
the membership is fairly large, yet in a great city, a great 
country like ours, with its constantly increasing Catholic 
population, it could be very much larger with great advan- 
tage to the Society, for there is always ample room on the 
membership list for all those who have at heart the interests 


of Catholic truth, Catholic research, Catholic history. 
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So that the specific details of the work accomplished dur- 
ing the year may be seen by the members, the various reports 
of the committees are given in full. That of the Committee 
on Historical Research shows that during the past year the 
committee received and published the following papers: 

“A Review of two Philippine Atlases,’ by Rev. Thomas 
C. Middleton, D. D., O. S. A. 

“Some Quaint Wills of Early Catholic Settlers in Mary- 
land,” purchased from Mr. M. I. J. Griffin. 

“An Index of the Historical Pamphlets in St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook.” 

| Lifes Sketch) of Brevet Major John P. J. O'Brien,’ 
written by Isabel M. O’Reilly. 

“A Record of the Marriages and Baptisms in St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Philadelphia,” by Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, 
Pa) Ons. A: 

“ Reminiscences of the First House of Sisters of the 
Visitation at Kaskaskia, Illinois,’ by Sr. M. Josephine 
Barber. 

“ Sketch of Professor Wm. Augustine Newland,’ by 
Francis X. Reuss. 

*“A Missionary Bishop’s Reminiscences of a Troublous 
Boyhood,” by Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

“Diary of Matthias J. O’Conway,” from among the 
effects of Rev. Hugh Lane. 

The Committee on Library and Cabinet takes pleasure 
in reporting among the accessions to the library a large 
number of books from the library of the late Rev. Hugh 
Lane, and the formation of a fund for binding amounting 
to $143, of which amount $69.85 have been expended in 
binding the ‘ Catholic World” magazine and the series 
of the Catholic Directories. 

A valuable collection of letters of Cardinal Cheverus 
was secured in France for the Society through the kind 
offices of Dr. Walter F. Atlee. 
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During the season lectures were given by the Society 
as follows: 

A lecture on “ Governor Dongan,” by Thomas Gaffney 
Taaffe, Ph. D., on April 18th, 1902. 

A lecture on “ The American Non-Catholic Apostolate, 
Early and Recent,” by Very Rev. Walter Elliott, C. S. P., 
on November 6th, 1902. 

These lectures were followed by receptions and the usual 
entertainments. 

The Committee on Reception and Entertainment gave a 
“Tea” to the women members of the Society and a few 
invited guests on October 8th, 1902. 

Mention must be especially made of the course of lectures 
given by the Society, as follows: 

Ist. On “The Reformation,” by Right Rev. Mer. 
Loughlin, on the Sunday evenings of February 23d, March 
2d, gth, 16th and 23d, 1902. 

2d. On “ The Philosophy of St. Thomas and Dante,” 
by Rev. F. P. Siegfried, on the evenings of April 6th, March 
13th and 2oth, 1902. 

ad. On ~The Hebrew Singers; by “Rev lermaneys 
Heuser, on the evenings of April 27th; May 4th and 17th, 
1902. 

The Society is deeply indebted to the learned historians 
for the highly entertaining evenings, which were thoroughly 
appreciated. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


From V. Rev. Dr. Middleton, O. S. A.: 
Frauds of the University of Notre Dame, by Chas. Venzeiani. 
Odd numbers of the I. C. B. U. Journal, book catalogues, souvenir 
and invitation cards, etc. 


From Miss Sophy Keating: 

Reflexions Chretiennes sur divers sujets de morale. . . Jean Croiset, 
Se Jo Paris, 177/82. 

Tableau historique de 1’ etat et des progres de la litterature Francais 
depuis 1789. J. De Chenier. Paris, 1818. 

A B Cof Gothic Architecture. John Henry Parker. London, 1885. 

Motifs qui ont ramene a |’ Eglise Catholique un grand nombre de Pro- 
testants. Paris, 1827. 

Les Jeunes Pensionnaires. Paris, 1834. 

L’Homme d’ Oraison. Jacques Nouet, S. J. Paris, 1856. 

Les Trois Rome. Mgr. Gaume. Paris, 1856. 

Modele des Jeunes Pensionnaires. Lille, 1863. 

Pelerinage a Jerusalem et au Mont Sinai en 1831. Marie-Joseph de 
Geramb. Paris, 1836. 

Stories of Common Life. Boston, 1832. 

Nouvelles Etrennes. Paris, n. d. 

Les Deux Cousines. . . Gabrielle De. . . Tours, 1869. 

Gems of the Great Exhibition. London, 1851. 

Landscape—Historical Illustrations of Scotland. London, n. d. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. Worcester. Phila., 1887. 

Homeri Ilias, edited by Samuel Clarke. London, 1768. 

Gervaise ou amiez-vous les uns les autres. . . Tours, 1865. 

Anecdotes Chretiennes, Abbe Reyre. Tours, 1878. 

Leonie D’Ernouville, ou la confiance en Dieu. Stephanie Ory. 
Tours, 1875. 

La Pere Tropique. Just Gerard. Tours, 1875. 

Cornelii Schrevelii Lexicon Manuale. Phila., 1808. 

Elemens de Chymie. J. A. Chaptal. Paris, 1796. 

Orlando Furioso. Di Lodovico Ariosto. London, 1783. 

De La Sagesse. Pierre Charron. Geneva, 1777. 

La Journee du Chretien sanctifie par le priere et la meditation. Lyon, 
1830. 
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Histoire de France. . . M. Gallais. Paris, 1821. 
Oeuvres choisies de Gresset. . . Paris. 
Histoire de Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie. Montalembert, 1849. 
De Lycee de la Jeunesse. . . M. Moustalon. Paris. 
Theatre Complet de J. Racine. . . M. Auger. Paris, 1847. 
Diccionario Frances-Espanol de Taboada. Paris, 1833. 
A new and complete edition of the works of James Montgomery. 
Morristown, N. J., 1817. 
Defense du Christianisme ou conferences sur la Religion. M. D. 
Frassinnous. Paris, 1825. 
From Miss E. C. Donnelly: 
Photograph of the V. Rev. J. E. Donnelly, V. F. Flushing, N. Y. 
Card of invitation to Silver Jubilee. 
Several pamphlets, curios, etc. 
From Miss Ann Eliza Gillespie, through Miss Donnelly: 
Sketch of the Life of the Right Rev. Simon Gabriel Brute. 


From M. I. J. Griffin: 

Seven sermons delivered on his visitations to the churches in his dio- 
cese, during 1848-9, by the Rev. Silliman Ives, D. D. New York, 
1849. 

The Incarnation, or pictures of the Virgin and her Son, by Charles 
Beecher. New York, 1849. 

Seven Catholic school books. 

A Diary in America. . . by Capt. Marryatt. London, 1839. 

Letters from the Abbe Edgeworth, with memoir of his life, including 
some account of the Roman Catholic bishop of Cork, Dr. Moylan, 
by Rev. Thos. R. England. London, 1818. 

Roman Catholic Church, by W. Jos. Walters. Phila. 

Catalogue of the Library of Chas. Carroll, of Carrollton, sold Dec. 5, 
1884. 

The Catholic Miscellany. London, 1826. 

Church calendars, pamphlets, etc. 

Revue d’ Histoire Ecclesiastique. Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2,3. Louvain, 1901. 

From John T. Reily: 
The Beauties of Mary. Vol. IV. 1900. 
From Dr. Wm. J. Campbell: 

An abridgment of the History of England by Dr. Goldsmith. M. 
Carey. Phila., 1808. 

Prospectus of St. Edward’s Hall. Notre Dame University. Ind. 

Two Catalogues of Georgetown University. 

From Francis McDevitt: 

Souvenir of the Golden Jubilee of the Church of Our Mother of Sor- 

rows, Phila., Jan. 19, 1902. 
From Thos. H. Speakman: 
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Quaker Controversy. Reply to article by Chas. C. Abbott, in the 
Times, Saturday Review, July 6, 1901. 
From University of Pennsylvania: 
The Provost’s Report for the year ending Aug. 31, 1901. 
Translations and reprints from the original sources of information. 
2d Series. Vol. If. 
From the United States Catholic Historical Society: 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
From State Library of Pennsylvania: 
Number of Government Reports. 
From War Department, United States Government: 
Pronouncing Gazetteer and geographical dictionary of the Philippine 
Islands. Washington, 1902. 
From the Law Association of Philadelphia: 
The Centennial Anniversary of John Marshall to the office of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A., February 4, 1901. 
From St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Dayton, O.: 
Twenty-third annual report. 
From Philadelphia City Institute: 
Fiftieth annual report. 
From the Sisters of St. Francis: 
Report of St. Mary’s Hospital, Phila., rgor. 
From Providence Public Library: 
Twenty-fourth annual report, Igor. 
From St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, O.: 
Catalogue, 1901-02. 
From the ‘‘Ave Maria.”’ 
New Catechism of Christian doctrine and practice, by Rt. Rev. James 
Belford, D. D. Notre Dame, Ind., 1902. 
From Sisters of St. Joseph: 
Calendar of Nazareth Academy, 1902-3. 
Report of St. Anthony’s school for feeble-minded children. 
From Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.: 
Eighth printed report, 1901-02. 
From the American Society for Visiting Catholic Prisoners: 
Sixth annual report for the year ending Jan. 31, 1902. 
From the American Anti-Vivisection Society: 
Nineteenth annual report for t901. Phila., 1902, 
From St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md.: 
Catalogue, 1901-02. 
From Rey. Thos. F. Price, through F. X. Reuss: 
Set of ‘‘Truth,’’ 5 vols. 
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From ‘‘American Ecclesiastical Review’’: 
Poems, charades, inscriptions of Pope Leo XIII. - . with English 
translation and notes by H. T. Henry. Phila., 1902. 
From the Connecticut Historical Society: 
Annual report. Hartford, 1902. 
From J. L. Heinemann: 
A descriptive sketch of St. Gabriel’s church, Connersville, Ind. 
From Howard M. Jenkins: 
Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference, held at Philadel- 
phia, Dec., 1901. 
From Walter George Smith: 
The Alumni Register. University of Pa., Nov., 1902. 
From Mrs. Isabel Nixon Whiteley: 
The Month. London. 6vols. Bound. 
The Messenger. 4 vols. Bound. 
The Rural Visitor. Burlington, 1810. 
From Dr. Arnold V. Power: 
The Protestant. New York, 1830. 
From F. X. Reuss: 
Large number of catalogues, calendars, pamphlets, etc. 
From Jos. A. Weber: 
Reports of institutions, calendars, photographs, etc. 
From Miss Mary Weber: 
Three cups and saucers. 
Frome reece elicls: 
Several packages of pamphlets. 
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Receipts. 

BRIEFS, IDES? IOs oo FOU BH Be Oo $607.85 
IDFHAS siRehenl AVCHD WAYS, Go 56 5 6 Go 5 4b OS $2079.87 
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Subscription to Entertainment Fund. .... , $264.00 TaN 
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Lixpenses. 
IGTSRATS Cyel SNL 5 6 5 5 0 Oo 6 8 25.0200 
TREE GES) gan Gos) nee &, | ei eS ees Bee 37.00 
IBRGUIERNCAS 5 5 0 a c ORE EER AO Oona 16.88 
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Car petammrseen iks cletiso Renee eemien GETS EES SE O3 
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om $571-75 
Printing four numbers ‘‘ Records’’ .. . . . $828.57 
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Commission on advertisements ....... 11.23 
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1412.35 
Postage, stationery, expressage ...... . $182.70 
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751.30 
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85.35 
Lectures and Entertainments (Special Fund) . 75.66 
Memorial Tablet to Miss Blight. ...... 125.00 
ThaAghGesiel oo og005 4600 508 5 10.00 
Prize Essays (Speciale und) menses Pit oes 100.00 
© $3131.47 
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LIST: OF EXGHANGES: 


Abbey Student, Atchison, Kansas. 

Agnetian Monthly, Mt. Washington, Md. 

American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings of the, Worcester, Mass. 
American Anti-Vivisection Society, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Catholic Historical Researches, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Herald, The, New York, N. Y. 

American Historical Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

American Historical Review, The, New York, N. Y. 
Anishinabe Enamiad, Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Annals of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Annals of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, The, Watertown, N. Y. 
Annals of the Perpetual Adoration, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A LIFE SKETCH 


OF 


DON MANUEL GONZALEZ, OF FLORIDA. 
A. D. 1767-1838. 


BY LEONORA GONZALEZ. 


Notzt.—TuHeE ComMITTEE on HistToricaL RESEARCH have considered that a brief note 
on the family connections of the writer of the present sketch of Don Manuel Gonzalez 
might be of interest. She is the daughter of Lieut. Francis H. Sheppard, U. S. N., 
who was aconvert of Archbishop Ryan’s during his co-adjutorship in St. Louis. His 
ten children have been reared in the Catholic Church. His first cousin, Mary F. Nixon- 
Roulet, the author of ‘‘ With a Pessimist in Spain,” “‘St. Antony in Art,’’ etc., also was 
received into the Church by Archbishop Ryan, as was also her sister, Isabel Nixon 
Whiteley, author of ‘‘For the French Lilies,’’ “‘The Falcon of Langeac,” etc. Mrs. 
Whiteley, besides being President of the Confraternity of St. Gabriel (of which a sketch 
by the writer of this note appeared in the last number of the Recorps), is a member of 
the CoMMITTEE ON HistoricaL RESEARCH. All these are descended from Margaret 
Parsons, the sister of Major-Gen. Parsons, who obtained the position on Washington’s 
staff, which Benedict Arnold coveted. It was through jealousy of this staff officer that 
Arnold became a traitor to his country. A descendant of another brother is the Rev. 
Dr. Reuben Parsons, the well-known Catholic historian. Dr. Parsons says that it was 
a tradition in his family that they were the first Catholics since Father Robert Par- 
sons, S. J., who was rector of the English College at Rome, in1s99. Father Parsons 
himself was a convert, the Parsons family having been Protestants among the first in 
England. He also converted his nephew George, who, too, became a Jesuit. The 
American branch of the family are descended from his brother Thomas, who was born 
about 1540. It is rather a curious instance of the revolutions of time that four members 
of a family Protestant for twelve generations should return to the Church.—T. H. 


AMONG the many characters of romantic interest con- 
nected with the early history of this country, that of Don 
Manuel Gonzalez shines pre-eminently in the chronicles of 
the Spanish pioneers of the South. 

He was born in the year 1767 in the little seaport town 
of San Vicente de la Barquera, in the province of San- 
tander, on the mountainous north coast of Spain. His 


family was among the first in the country, and, judging 
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both from his personal appearance and most striking char- 
acteristics, one would say they were of those Spanish races 
closely allied to the Irish. An old Spanish document de- 
scribes Manuel at the age of twenty-five as possessing “‘ pelo 
y ceja castafio obscuro, ojos pardos, color claro ’”’—‘“ hair 
and eye-brows dark chestnut, eyes grey, clear complexion,” 
and his religion, it says further, is ‘‘ Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman.” 

Owing to the circumstances under which he left the home 
of his ancestors he remembered little of their family tradi- 
tions, but his own life and character gave evidence of his 
good birth and careful early training. He was a worthy 
representative of a people renowned for their high and 
chivalrous sense of honor, their purity of life, fidelity to 
every duty, and intense religious faith. During his boy- 
hood an uncle, who was a sea captain, was among the 
visitors at his father’s house. We can fancy the eager 
interest with which little Manuel drank in his tales of the 
New World, and the longing gaze he cast at the mountain 
barriers to the west, which seemed to shut him in from that 
Eldorado. 

At last he determined that he, too, would go to share in 
all the gold and glory of the Western Hemisphere, and 
persuaded his uncle to aid him in a scheme to run away 
from home and go on the next voyage of his uncle’s ship 
to Buenos Ayres. I have often heard the story from Don 
Manuel’s only surviving child, Major S$. Z. Gonzalez, of 
Pensacola (in Florida) ,* and it seems to have been a favorite 
narrative of Manuel’s to his children in the New World. 
As the time drew near for the next sailing of the vessel— 
she must have been at some southern port, since the first 
stage of their runaway journey was to Madrid—the uncle 
came with two horses in the middle of a cold winter night 


Nore.—The writer was married to William Runyan Gonzalez, a great-grandson of 
Don Manuel Gonzalez.—T. H, 
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to get the boy, according to their agreement. In his re- 
cital of the events of his life at this time, Manuel never 
referred to the feelings which stirred in his young heart 
as he crept forth from the home of his childhood and left 
without a farewell the parents whom he was never to see 
again. He told, though, how the horses’ hoofs were muf- 
fled, that they might escape in silence. After getting into 
the open country the mufflings were removed, and they 
set out at a good pace. It seemed then to the boy’s ner- 
vous ear that the whole world must be awakened by the 
ringing of the horses’ hoofs as they galloped over the frozen 
ground. Our good opinion of the uncle is not increased 
by the fact that he quarreled with his nephew on the road, 
and left him adrift in Madrid. 

It is probably not long after this that we get our next 
positive information about Manuel from an old paper, which 
tells of him as a lad of seventeen volunteering to go with 
troops to the New World. This was at Cadiz, December 
15, 1784. He must have suffered many hardships in carry- 
ing out his project alone. Perhaps fear of his father by 
this time was as great a goad as desire for adventure. 
His son says that the vessel carrying the troops with which 
Manuel had enlisted came directly to Pensacola. It seems 
likely, however, that part of his time spent in the army 
was at New Orleans, for the passport given him at the 
time he was made Indian agent was given under Col. Fran- 
cisco Bouligny, New Orleans, December 15, 1792. It is 
from this old Spanish document we get his personal de- 
scription, as well as some important dates. His illusions 
concerning the power and wealth and state of agreeable 
excitement that prevailed in the Western world disappeared 
one by one, or at least their realization was deferred for 
many years, but the intervening period of disappointment 
and hardship did not daunt him. His courageous soul 
rose superior to all trials, proving truly that ‘“ circumstances 
do not make the man—they show what he is.” 
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The real facts of his soldier life are, most of them, in- 
volved in obscurity, owing to the lapse of time; and our 
knowledge of the “ Spanish times” in general, because of 
the removal of the Spanish archives on the change of flags, 
is limited to legends and memories of the few witnesses 
still living. Manuel’s career in the army was spoken of 
in these terms: 


‘* He is noted for his fine practical sense, high instincts as a gentle= 
man, open-hearted generosity and spotless integrity.’’ 


These qualities brought him to the notice of men in 
power, and he was made first an officer in the Spanish 
army, and afterwards General Indian Agent, which posi- 
tion he held under the administrations of Governors Folch, 
Don José Masot and others up to the time the Spanish rule 
was changed for that of the United States. During the 
long years in which he held this position under the crown 
his fortune would have amounted to millions instead of 
thousands had it not been, to quote from the same old 
paper, for his “chivalric incorruptibility and the practice 
of a life-long liberality.” 

A brief outline of the history of the place to which he 
came, and of the native tribes around it, may be of use in 
understanding Manuel’s character and his attitude toward 
the Indians. The name Pensacola is thought to be a slight 
change in the name Peniscola. The latter is a small town 
of Spain, and doubtless some native of that place sought 
to commemorate his birth-place by giving its name to a 
New World settlement. It is not generally known that 
there was a colony of two thousand souls on Pensacola 
Bay from 1559 to 1561, antedating by four years Menen- 
dez’ settlement at St. Augustine. This colony was under 
Don Tristram de Luna, a brave and upright leader, who 
struggled in vain to overcome the discouragement of his 
people. The whole colony went to Cuba after a two years’ 
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struggle. Several priests were with de Luna, and they 
accompanied him on an excursion into the interior, of which 
Mr. R. L. Campbell tells in Colonial Florida: 


‘Daily in the tabernacle of tree boughs the holy offices of the Catho- 
lic faith were performed, the morning chant and the evening hymn 
breaking the silence and awakening the echoes of the primeval forest.’’ 

. . “And the first notes of a church bell heard within the limits of 
what now are the United States were those that rolled over the waters 
of Pensacola Bay and the white hills of Santa Rosa in 1559.”’ 


The dealings of these people with the Indians were 
entirely friendly. After many years Don Andrés d’Arriola, 
in 1696, took possession of the harbor and coast with three 
hundred soldiers for his king, Charles I]., and founded 
the town of San Carlos, where the present army post of 
Barrancas is situated. This place was conquered by the 
French from Mobile under Bienville in 1718, but France 
restored it to Spain when peace was declared between those 
countries in 1723. A later town on Santa Rosa Island 
was destroyed by hurricane in 1754. A quaint old picture 
of this town shows a Catholic church, a public well and the 
Governor’s house as a nucleus for some small primitive 
houses strung along the sea beach, and some ridiculous 
little boats bobbing on the waves neat by. The survivors 
from this settlement founded the present town of Pensacola 
about 1754, of which we hear but little until it was ceded 
by Spain to Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763. 
Then Pensacola became the capital of British West Florida. 

In 1781, Galvez routed the English and brought the place 
again under Spanish power. It was soon after this event 
that Don Manuel Gonzalez arrived, ‘while the government 
was in the hands of Don Arturo ©’Neil. Mobile was a 
flourishing town at this time, though even the largest of 
these early Gulf colonies were mere specks on the sea coast, 
surrounded by a semicircle of boundless wilderness filled 
with red men. Arriola in his time mentions two hundred 
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and fifty different tribes. The Creeks, Cherokees, Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws were among the most prominent. 
The most intelligent of these were the Creeks, who were 
kinsmen of the Aztecs, and retained much of the learning 
and civilization of their forefathers. It is said they fled 
from Mexico in the panic following a battle with Cortez, 
and in their flight northward and eastward had absorbed 
many tribes with whom they fraternized. Their original 
name was Musgogees, while their grand chief had the 
same rank and power as Montezuma, and was given the 
title of Emperor by the Spaniards. 

In 1784, the year in which Manuel Gonzalez came to 
America, an important treaty was made between the white 
men, represented by Governors Miro of New Orleans and 
O’Neil of West Florida, and the Creeks and Seminoles, 
who possessed an able and trusty leader in Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray. This man, the son of a Scotch father and Creek 
mother, was a powerful influence for good in those pioneer 
days. Though well educated, he clung to his red kindred 
and their mode of life, and the power that this enlightened 
man wielded over them was doubtless the salvation of the 
infant settlement. At all events amicable relations did 
exist between the two races until the English, in the war 
of 1812-14, aroused the evil demon in the Indians. The 
good feeling was fostered by having such a man as Don 
Manuel as Indian agent, and it was indeed because of his 
peculiar fitness for the position that he was chosen to fill 
it. Their life seems to have always had a charm for his 
adventurous soul, and he spent long periods of time among 
them, winning not only their love, but a surprising ascend- 
ency. He spoke their language with the same correctness 
and fluency as their chiefs, and it is said made a dictionary 
of their various dialects, which was stolen in one of the 
later wars and has been entirely lost to the family. He 
made long excursions on horse-back into the interior, carry- 
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ing only a sack of corn, parched and ground, and mixed 
with sugar, as provision for the journey. This diet, while 
sustaining life, must have grown monotonous, and he may 
have varied it at the Indian camps along his route.* 

Owing to the lack of records for reference, which I 
have before alluded to, it is impossible to give the account 
of the Church in those days as I should like. Her salutary 
influence is, however, evident at every step of this early 
history. From the time the first rude altar, sheltered by 
its palmetto thatch, was raised in the wilderness evidence 
is never wanting of 
‘“the persevering devotion of the Catholic Faith to the spiritual welfare 
of her children. Wherever the Spaniard planted his national flag this 
spiritual Mother raised the cross beside it. With this sacred symbol 
She followed him in his explorations thro’ the limitless forest, beginning 
and ending each day with Her holy rites. As he built his fort, Her 
children, under Her pious promptings, built the church. As the drum 
beat the reveille to call the soldier to the activities of life, Her bell re- 


minded him of her presence to admonish and console him in life and 
death.’’ 


This is a Protestant’s account of the beneficent rule of 
our Holy Church, which brought such blessings not only 
to those within her fold, but also to the red men with whom 
they had dealings. Who can doubt it was her hallowing 
influence which conduced to the peace and prosperity of 
this period? This happy state was always the result where 
her teachings were obeyed. Alas for the poor Indian when 
the Mother’s warning voice was disregarded. Manuel 
Gonzalez, and those of his stamp, were the means of form- 
ing and maintaining such cordial relations because of the 
perfect confidence both the Indians and those in authority 
learned to repose in their honor, fidelity and valor, virtues 
which were the proper fruit of an early training in that 
“ Catholic, Apostolic, Roman” religion loyally adhered to 
throughout life. 


Nore.—The records of St. Michael’s church were destroyed by fire in 1873, and prob- 
ably other city records burned at the same time.—T. H. 
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The Pensacola church, as well as the fort and cemetery, 
were under the patronage of St. Michael. The Indians 
made a considerable advance in civilization, and availed 
themselves of the opportunities to trade. 


“*Scarcely a day passed without the arrival of a caravan of from one 
to five hundred ponies loaded with poultry, venison, honey, tallow, 
beeves and other articles peculiar to Indian thrift.’?. . . ‘‘ Large num- 
bers learned to rely upon tillage and herds for a livelihood, and often 
well built houses stood on their farms. The Indian women learned to 
spin and weave.’’ 


From time to time Don Manuel received grants of land 
from the Spanish crown, until he came to possess immense 
tracts lying within the present city of Pensacola and all 
around it. One estate was where the present village of 
Gonzalia is situated, another home ‘ Vacaria Baja” lay 
at Oakfield, and still another at Cantonment. He gave | 
the Public Square, or Plaza, to the town of Pensacola, and 
it was named after Ferdinand VII. to honor the monarch 
whom Bonaparte exiled in 1808 in order to place his brother, 
Joseph Bonaparte, on the Spanish throne. Great was the 
patriotic sympathy of this town of Spain’s loyal subjects. 
Her streets, which had received English names during the 
time of British rule, were all re-named to honor the Spanish 
generals who fought so valiantly in the wars against France 
which now ensued. Palafox, Zaragossa, Baylen, Romana, 
Taragona, Barcelona and Alcarriz are still the names of 
these thoroughfares which commemorate, in most cases, 
the places in Spain where decisive victories were won or 
gallant defenses made, while of late years a street has been 
named for Don Manuel. 

In early manhood the subject of this sketch married a 
French lady, Marie Louise Bonifay, and, as nearly as I 
can discover, they made their home at the Fifteen Mile 
House, Don Manuel’s place at Gonzalia, so called because 
of its distance from Pensacola. Here and at Vacaria Baja 
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they passed many peaceful, happy years, and were blessed 
with a numerous family of sons and daughters. Marie 
Louise was one of the sweetest and most beautiful char- 
acters. I have never heard a memory more fondly cher- 
ished and revered than hers. She seems to have been the 
perfect pattern of a devoted Catholic wife and mother, 
ruling her children, home and servants with a firm but 
gentle power that brought her willing obedience. Exact 
in all religious observances in her household, and laboring, 
first of all, for the spiritual welfare of those around her, 
she was yet as far removed as possible from sternness or 
moroseness. Ever cheerful and serene herself, she sought 
to deck the path of duty with little flowers of gayety that 
others might be enticed to walk therein. 

With such heads to the household we can easily imagine 
the hospitable and patriarchal life which surrounded this 
home as children and wealth, herds, lands and servants 
increased. The cattle numbered at one time about ten 
thousand head, and every seventh calf was good pay to the 
man who cared for them. Major Gonzalez remembers one 
typical old herdsman in his father’s employ named José 
Maria, who lived in the woods and cared for the cattle, 
coming in periodically to report to his master. He excited 
great curiosity by always arriving in a dry and comfortable 
state as to raiment, no matter how inclement the weather. 
Finally a fellow-servant discovered the secret by following 
the old herdsman during a shower. With the first indica- 
tions of rain the big sombrero became the depository of 
his whole scanty wardrobe, and José Maria rode through 
the forest attired in his hat and spurs. Don Manuel also 
had a stable of fine horses, which were his especial love 
and pride, and a private race-course, where he and his 
friends tried their merits. But though he had a passion 
for such sport, he was never known to bet. An old Pen- 
sacola paper, speaking of his home, says: 
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““His house was always open to friends who enjoyed with his large 
family the social pleasures of those times; and to strangers visiting Pen- 
sacola he extended that liberal hospitality which his fortune enabled him 
to indulge in. Scarce one of note ever came without making a stay of 
some length with Don Manuel Gonzalez.”’ 

An anecdote is told to illustrate his influence with the 
Governors, though I cannot ascertain which particular one 
it is who figures in the story. It was at the time when the 
Indians had been antagonized by Tecumseh, the tool of the 
British; the Governor, being fearful of an outbreak of the 
Indians, appealed to Don Manuel for advice. 

**T should know what to do had I your power,’’ 
responded the Don. 

*“Act then as if you had!’’ 
was the Governor’s prompt response, and Manuel’s effectual 
measures averted the attack. 

In 1814, General Jackson made his famous descent on 
Pensacola, which the English had captured after their alli- 
ance with the Indians in 1812. There is an account in 
Colonial Florida of Jackson’s attempt to take the old Spanish 
fort San Carlos: 


**At the time of his advance on Pensacola, General Jackson had an 
interview with Don Manuel Gonzalez, a Spanish officer, living at his 
cattle ranch, known as Vacaria Baja. Don Manuel, with his family, was 
at this place when the General rode up and accosted him. There was 
with the Don at the time his son, Celestino, then a young man. The 
General made known that the object of his visit was to require the Don 
or his son to guide the army to Fort San Carlos. The Don boldly re- 
fusing, the General became insistent, to the degree of threatening the 
use of force to secure compliance. Roused by the threat, with a mien 
as dauntless as Jackson’s, Don Manuel replied: ‘General, my life and 
my property are in your power, you can take them both; but my honor 
is in my own keeping. As to my son, I would rather plunge a sword 
in his bosom than see him a traitor ‘to his king.’ The General replied 
by extending his hand with the exclamation, ‘I honor a brave man!’ 
and from thenceforth became his friend.”’ 


On Jackson’s second invasion, in 1818, the two men 
rejoiced to renew that friendship, and Jackson was the 
guest of Gonzalez at the Fifteen Mile House. Don Manuel, 
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whom we have heard speak so plainly, was nevertheless 
noted for his polished and courtly manners, and for the 
cordial and graceful hospitality of his home. 

On February 19, 1821, West Florida was finally ceded 

to the United States. Jackson had paved the way for this, 
though he acted very much on his own authority as to his 
military measures at Pensacola, and was not supported by 
the government in the steps he had taken till the advantage 
of them was forced on public notice. Mrs. Jackson was 
with her husband at the time of the change of flags, and 
writes very touchingly, in a letter to her home, of her sym- 
pathy with the Spanish during this sad time for them. 
Many of them went to Cuba, as Don Manuel wished to do, 
but was restrained by the entreaties of his wife, that they 
cling to their home. That he was soon reconciled to the 
new government, and appreciated the increased prosperity 
it brought to Pensacola, is evidenced by the commission 
in the American army as Quartermaster General and Col- 
onel which he received, September 14, 1822, from Gover- 
nor William P. Duval, because, as the paper goes on to say, 
“of the special trust and confidence which we repose in the valor, fidel- 
ity and abilities of Don Emmanuel Gonzalez,”’ etc. 
This Governor Duval was a Kentucky gentleman, and the 
original of Washington Irving’s “ Ralph Ringwood.” He 
presided over the first Florida Legislature, which convened 
at Pensacola in 1822. Owing to the outbreak of yellow 
fever, just as the council of thirteen had assembled, they 
adjourned to the Fifteen Mile House, and there the first 
Florida statutes were enacted. 

Don Manuel Gonzalez died at Vacaria Baja in 1838, 
being then seventy-one years old, and lies buried in old St. 
Michael’s cemetery at Pensacola. He still lives, however, 
in the hearts of many, who keep green the memory of this 
true, brave and courtly Spanish gentleman, a type of the 
best of those early Spanish pioneers who brought civiliza- 
tion and the light of the true Faith to these shores. 


TWO DOCUMENTS RELATING TO DON 
MANUEL GONZALEZ. 


PASSPORT GIVEN TO DON MANUEL GONZALEZ 
IN 1792. 


REGI MIENTO 
DE INFAN | Arms oF Spatn.| TERIA 


IMO) IDR, ILyA\ LUISIANA. 


D. Francisco Bouligny, Coronel Del Referido Regimiento. 

Por la presente concedo licencia 4 Manuel Gonzalez Cabo 2.0 de la 
septima Compafiia del Yercer Batallon, respecto haver cumplido el 
tiempo de su empeno. Natural de San Vizente de la Varguera corregi- 
mento de Santander. Estado Soltero, su estatura cinco pies, edad 
quando sento Plaza de diez y siete atios. Su Religion C. A. R. { Catho- 
lic, Apostolic, Roman,]| sus senales estas. FPelo y ceja castano obscuro, 
ojos pardos, nariz oruesa, color claro, barbilampino, dos lunares pinto 
a la boca, y otro en la merilla derecha. Sento Piaza voluntariamente 
en Cadiz por ocho anos en quince de Diciembre, de mil seticientos ochta 
y quartro. Para que pueda pasar & donde mas le convenio. V pido a 
los Gobernadores de las Plazas, y las Justicias de las Villas, y lugares 
por donde transitare, no le pongan tmpedimento, ni embarazo alguno, 
antes bien le den el favor y auxilio que necesitére. 

Dada en la Nueva Orleans a quince 
ARMS OF THE Diciembre de mul seteciento noventay dos. 
FRANCO BOULIGNY. 


LouisIANA REGIMENT. 


DN GERONIMO TEBENES. 


Nore.—It is regretted that the Editor is unable to have a fac-simile made of this doc- 
ument, especially of the Arms of Spain at the top and those of the Louisiana regiment 
at the lower left-hand corner, of which the motto is given: Honor ef FIpELiras. 
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COMMISSION OF QUARTER MASTER GENERALSHIP 
GIVEN TO DON MANUEL GONZALEZ IN 1822. 


THE GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF FLORIDA. 
TO ALL WHO SHALL SEE THESE PRESENTS GREETING. 


Know ye, that reposing special trust and confidence in the Patriot- 
ism, valor, fidelity and abilities of Don Emmanuel Gonzalez I do ap- 
point him Quarter Master General of the militia of this Territory to 
rank as such from the Fourteenth day of September Eighteen hundred 
and twenty-two. He is therefore carefully and diligently instructed to 
discharge the duties of Quarter Master General by doing and perform- 
ing all manner of things thereunto belonging. 

And I do strictly charge and require all Officers and soldiers to be 
obedient to his command as Quarter Master General. And he is to 
observe and follow such orders and directions as he shall from time to 
time receive from me or the future Governor of this Territory according 
to the existing laws of this Territory or such others as shall hereafter be 
established. 

This commission to continue in force during the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor for this time being. 

Given under my hand and private seal (there being 
no seal of Office) at the City of Pensacola the Four- 
teenth day of September in the Year of Our Lord One 


(Gay 
{ Seat. } thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, and of the In- 
—— dependence of the United States of America the 47. 


WM. P. DUVAL. 
By the Governor. 
Gro. WALTON, 
Sec’y Ter’y Florida. 
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REY. SYEVESTER EAGLE, A NATIVE OF 
LANCASTER COUNTY. A. D. 1828-1866. 


BY FRANCIS X. REUSS. 


OF the parentage of Rev. Sylvester Eagle I have been 
able to glean but little else than the information that Domi- 
nic Eagle, whose father came over with Lord Baltimore, 
was born in Maryland; was a soldier in the war for Inde- 
pendence, and died May 18, 1829. His wife was an Anna 
Poorman, who died April 7, 1840. They had children, as 
follows: Henry, John and Elizabeth, the latter marrying a 
man named Poyst, a hatter, in Columbia, Pa. John Eagle, 
the second born that we know of, who was born about 1787, 
married Strains, while Henry, born about 1784, mar- 
ried Anna Mary Felix, of the family of that name then living 
on Conewago Creek; she died December 17, 1864, at the 
age of 77 years. Their children were twelve, Dominic, 
Mary, John W., Stephen, Ben (who died young), Henry B., 
Jerome, Francis, Joseph L., Sylvester, James E. and Anna 
Catharine. Sylvester Eagle, the subject of this sketch, was 
born at Maytown, Lancaster Co., Pa., on February 11, 
1828, and was baptized March 11, 1828, by Rev. Bernard 
Keenan, rector of St. Mary’s church, Lancaster, while on 
one of his mission tours, and who has recorded the baptism 
in the sacramental registers at Elizabethtown church. Dur- 
ing Sylvester’s boyhood he attended the school at Maytown 
kept by a Mr. Rathvon, also one kept by Mr. Rankin. When 

4I 
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quite a young man he came to Columbia, Pa., where he held 
a position for a short time in the store of “ McTague 
Brothers.” Even before this date he had expressed a desire 
to enter the priesthood, and shortly after he was received 
as student in the Philadelphia Diocesan Seminary, then at 
18th and Race streets, where he was ordained by Bishop 
Neumann in St. John’s church, in the same city, on June II, 
1852, being one of the first priests, if not the very first, 
ordained by that prelate. Shortly after he was sent to the 
care of the mission of Safe Harbor, in Lancaster Co., Pa.; 
then subsequently as assistant to Father Keenan at Lan- 
caster. In 1854, he visited Bear Gap; in 1855, at Wiconisco 
P. O. (Lykenstown), Pa., besides attending Stony Creek. 
(See the account of his mission work at Columbia,.Pa., in the 
Recorpbs of this Society, vol. iv., in our sketch of “ St. 
Peter’s Church,” p. 90 and foll.) In 1856, Father Eagle 
attended Dromore, when about this time he was transferred 
to York, Pa., as pastor, where he died, May 22, 1866, and 
was buried. Father Sylvester, or as he always wrote it, 
“‘Silvester,’”’ was one of the most economical of priests in the 
use of church moneys belonging to the missions which he 
attended; and this reputation accompanied him during his 
life; while at his death this characteristic of care-taking of 
church matters was made special mention of in the obituary 
notices of the day. In all his ways and affairs he was most 
methodical and orderly; was very fond of engraving and 
drawing. He designed and engraved his own book plates, 
even his own death card and the design of his tomb with 
all the inscriptions thereon, showing the various fronts and 
elevations. These designs with various final desires, written 
and drawn by his own hand, are in possession of the writer, 
who has a print of the reverse of his obituary card in pink 
color, which Father Eagle had printed from a plate made 
by himself, with this inscription thereon, written in almost 
type-like letters, viz. : 
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PRAM INOIR Wells, SOUL OF 
IRE SHULW, RANGILIS,, WISIO) SILI AP 
TUN) AMEE, ILRI) EIN) ahaa 
NOIR, (ORY WSUS) ANGIE, ZNIN ID) (QUE 
ISLS) PIRIND SIMEON : 
QUI MARIAM ABSOLVISTI, 
ET LATRONEM EXAUDISTI, 
MIHI QUOQUE SPEM DEDISTI. 
SVDUMES JERAUE. 
UPON WHOSE SOUL, AND ALL THE SOULS OF THE 
PAITHFUL DEPARTED, SWEET JESUS, HAVE MERCY. 


Below this are printed in letters of a darker pink the words: 
SILVESTER BAGEE, SACERDOS, 


On the white paper below the design he has written the 
following instructions, viz.: 

“To give the date of the priesthood, count from 11th June ’52, the day 
I was ordained ’’—my age, ‘‘ was born 11th Feb. 1828.”’’ 

This design was used, and was printed on the back of a 
beautiful picture, a “ Mater Dolorosa,” by Murphy & Co., 
of Baltimore, after his death. He also left a written desire 
as to the distribution of these cards with his brother Jerome, 
which reads, viz.: 


Distribute 150 in York, to to Mary Judith Eagle. 
30 in Harrisburg. 5 to JohnW. Eagle. 

25 in Lancaster. 5 to Caroline. 

30 in Elizabethtown. 10 to Jerome. 

10 to John McTague, in Columbia. 10 to Francis. 

10 to Felix’ of Reading. 10 to James. 


5 to Rev. T. Reardonof Easton. 10 to Anna Catharine. 

1o to Rev. R. Kinahan. 

10 to Rev. W. M. Laughlin of 
Tremont. 

Distribute those in York through Maggie Leiben, in Harrisburg 
through Mrs. Jackson, in Lancaster, through the Hook and Dougherty 
families, in Elizabethtown through Mrs. Felix. 


The last desires (or will) of Father Eagle, which are in the 
writer’s possession, are written in his usual minute hand on 
three pages of ordinary note paper, bearing his seal (one of 
his own drawing) beautifully colored and signed by him. 
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I give a full copy of this document as expressive of his love 
of poverty and humility: 


-+_ IN NOMINE DOMINI, AMEN—MATER MISERICORDIAE, ORA PRO ME. 


Knowing that I must soon quit this world and part with all its 
goods, I will now, with the grace of God, provide for that time, by de- 
taching my affections from them. 

After that time has arrived, wherein I must quit this tenement of 
clay, I will and desire, that my body be buried with a Requiem Mass, 
in a grave near to the church, (either where I die, or in Elizabethtown) 
with my hair on, (I dont want it cut off,), clothed with my Cassock, 
fine Alb, and Vestments, the crucifix in my right hand, pressing it to 
my breast. The Rosary twined round the left, and both crossed over 
my breast, with the right undermost; The medal and scapulars under 
the Vestments. 

Whatever money I may have, will just pay my debts and funeral 
expenses, after which, for the printing of the memento, as I have left 
written with the five hundred pictures; on the back of those pictures, 
and then to be distributed amongst those desirous of them, that they 
may pray for me, then, should there be any left, for the erection of a 
stone, etc. according to the enclosed plan and inscriptions. 

I commend my soul to God—my body to the earth, rotteness [szc] 
and worms. 


My EARTHLY Goops. 


The large Chalice, which was Father Shawe’s, to James, or family. 

The other Chalice, To the church—[T%e rest of the directions care- 
fully erased. | 

The Gold Stole, & worked Surplice, to Rev. Reardon. 

Benediction Veil, to [soorly written] J. A. Boll. 

The fine Alb, & purple Stole—Black Vestments, cincture & plain 
Surplice, to the church where I die. 

Small Missal, Altar Stone, Amicts, purificators, corporals, palls, one 
set of gilt edged Breviaries, No. 1, to—[vo name given.] 

Oil-Stocks, pixes, & Ritual to P. Maher. 

All my Latin books, except those especially mentioned, to [zo name 
given. | 

The English books to be divided between James and Francis. 

The fine worked Stole and Burse, to whoever Maggie likes to give 
them. 

Manuscripts & writing books, to James E. 

Breviaries No. 3, to Rev. J. Hamm. 

U. S. Dispensatory, to James. 

Lykinstown, Dauphin Co. 1854. 
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PICTURES AND TRINKETS. 

The ‘‘ Madonna”’ oil painting, to the B. Virgin Altar, S. Patrick’s, 
York. 

“Mater Dolorosa’’ [marked on the back, ‘‘No. I.’’] to J. Ambrose 
Eagle. 

“Ecce Homo,”’ [marked ‘‘No. 2.’’| to Wm. H. Eagle. 
’ Portrait of Christ, [2 pine frame] to George’s wife. 

Small Madonna, [sarked ‘‘ No. 3.’’] and Christ with St. John 
[marked ‘‘No. 4’’] to —— —— 

Good Shepherd, [sarked ‘‘No.5,’’] and Divine Shepherdess, to Ann 
Catherine. 

Christ and the Samaritan Woman [‘‘Vo. 7’’] to Stephen’s wife, or 
Emma. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus, [‘‘/Vo. 8’’] to James’ wife. 

Mater Dolorosa, ‘‘/Vo. 9’’] to Maggie Leiben, 

Reliquary, shape of cross, to Mary Judith. 

do. oval, to James. 
do. small silver, 

Watch and chain, to Ann C, —— —— 

Silver Spoons, Knives & Forks, to Francis, and Ann Catherine. 

Crucifixes, Medals—Agnus Dei’s, pictures and such things to be 
divided among my nearest relatives. 

Madonna, painted on glass, to Mary Felix. 

Ecce Homo, painted on glass, to Mrs. Jackson. 

I here set my hand and Seal as also supplement, this 12th of May 
TeOs VOnlks ba. SO Sibi, Ayes” 

[SEAL] 


SUPPLEMENT TO WILL. 


[This ts wrilten on a scrap of paper 426 inches in size, and is as 
follows: | 

I appoint Jerome Eagle of Philadelphia my sole executor, to see 
that all my desires are complied with. 

If I die in York, as is likely, I wish to be buried beside the Church, 
between Father [Zhe name is badly written, but seems to be that of 
“‘ Father Dwen’’} Tablet, and the sacristy end, and the tablet 
No. 5, to be put against the church wall. 

So have the Inscription left with this printed on the back of the 
500 Mater Dolorosa pictures, and distributed as marked on that in- 
scription. 

My clothing, Trunks, & such goods, give to brother Francis. 

The 2 mattresses, blankets, comfortables, washstand, bookcase, to the 
Pastoral house. 

The clock to Maggie Leiben. 

N° ii—The chalice here mentioned give to Rev. J. A. Boll, hoping 
he will say some Masses for me. 
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VI. These things give to Rev. McGinnis. 

X. To the priest who gives me the last Sacraments. 

VIII. To Rev. J. A. Boll, Breviaries N° 2. 

The box of instruments, The Oil and Water paints [ 
can do as he pleases. 

Madonna [‘‘ N° 3’’] to Caroline. 

Christ and John [‘‘ N° 4’’] to Mary Judith. 

N° 13, to Silvester Ulrick, Ann Catherine’s son. 


| Jerome 


Ca Siva AGH Ea 

A. Math. instruments, oil Paints, to Jerome. 

B. Box of curiosities, coins, Type &c. To Francis’ son Henry. 

C. Water Color paints, to Maggie Leiben. 

D. Plated large & tea spoons, napkin rings to Maggie Leiben. 

E. Medicine box, Fancy Cups, & 5000 receipts, to Maggie 
Leiben. 

F. Old 5 dollar gold piece of 1795, to Silvester, Jos. Eagle’s son. 


Father Eagle died May 22, 1866, at York, Pa., where he 
lies buried near the northeast corner of the church, a marble 


slab marking the spot. I append a few notes relating to 
the family: 


FROM BISHOP NEUMANN’S Mission Register. 


Rev. Sylvester Eagle is recorded as being at York, at St. 
Patrick s church, in Apml,.1555- 

The above is the only reference to Father Eagle in the 
Bishop’s Register. Below is an extract from the Metro- 
politan, a monthly magazine, now extinct, of Baltimore, of 
the year 1854. It reads thus: 


That on Sunday, July 2, 1854, Father Eagle blessed the corner 
stone of ‘‘ Our Lady Help of Christians’’ at Bear Gap, Lykenstown, 
where he was pastor; and that the sermon was given by Rev. —— 
Filan.”’ 

While from the Sacramental Register at Villanova we learn the fol- 
lowing, that in 1850, June 16, Mary Agnes Eagle was confirmed by 
Bishop Francis P. Kenrick at Villanova. 

In 1851, June 15, confirmed Ida Caroline Eagle by the same. 

In 1853, March 20, Caroline Eagle was sponsor at a Baptism. 

In 1855, January 12, Rev. Sylvester Eagle officiated at the Baptism 
of Anna Eagle, daughter of William H. Eagle and Sarah W. Hum- 
phreys, non-Catholic, Caroline Eagle being the godmother. 

In 1855, November 4, Caroline Eagle was sponsor at a Baptism. 
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To continue with our genealogical items. Dominic A. 
Eagle, son of John Eagle, died September 24, 1850. He 
had been on a visit to his parents in Lancaster county, and 
was returning to his home in Quincy, Illinois; had taken the 
steamboat to Cairo, and by the same means was making his 
way up the Mississippi River to Quincy, when he was taken 
ill, and died on the boat opposite Paducah, Ky. The body 
was landed there, from whence it was shipped to his home. 
He was twenty-nine years of age. His uncle, Dominic 
iacle, died in’ Cuba, WI, on March 13, 1847. Rev: 
Sylvester Eagle wrote the following lines in memory of his 
uncle, which appeared in the Catholic Herald of Philadel- 
phia; they are dated from that city on August 16, 1847: 


LINES 


Composed as a tribute to the memory of Dominic Eagle, Esq., who 
died in Cuba, on the 13th of March, 1847. 
“* Sleep on, sleep on, dear brother, 
Let no earthly cares thy slumbers break, 
Rest on the bosom of thy mother, 
Till the trump thy slumbers wake. 


‘“‘Though in a distant land it be, 
Where from thy grave no prayer 
Is borne to heaven for thee, 
By angels through the air. 


‘‘Wrapt in robes of virgin-white, 
Let thy body rest, 
While the soul wings its flight, 
To be forever blest. 


‘““On thy Creator’s breast, 
In bliss which none can tell, 
Let thy pure soul rest, 
Where saints and angels dwell. 


‘“From that gentle repose, 
Mayest thou with glory rise, 
To dwell in that abode, 
Far beyond the skies. 
‘« SILVESTER.” 


From the records of St. Peter’s church, Columbia, Pa. 
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(see our history of that church noted ahead), we copy these 
memoranda, viz.: 

“ Baptized, April 4, 1830, James Edwin, son of Henry 
Eagle, and Marianna Felix, born March 16; sponsors John 
and Barbara Arms. 

“Confirmed by Bishop Kenrick, Sept. 12, 1830, Mary 
Eagle, Stephen Eagle, Henry Eagle. 

“Confirmed by same, on Aug. 12, 1851, Charles Eagle. 

“Dominic A. Eagle, had a store in Columbia, from which 
on Feb. 8, 1847, I find the Church had bought a bill of dry 
goods. 

“Aug. 3, 1850, John W. Eagle, pays to the building Com- 
mittee of the Church $975 ° 

“7838, Henry Eagle, subscribes to the church 

“ Died—Jerome Eagle (brother of Father Eagle), on 
March 13, 1900, at Philadelphia. 

“ Died—Mary A. T., wife of the above, on May 23, 1900, 
at Philadelphia. 

“ Died—Caroline W., widow of Dominic Eagle, on 
26, 1900, ?? at Philadelphia. 

“ Died—Jerome B. Eagle, found dead twelve miles from 
Knoxville, Tenn. on —, 1900, body found where it 
had been washed ashore on the banks of the Little Ten- 
nessee River, Sept. 15, 1900. It was believed that he was 
foully dealt with. He had come to Knoxville from Phila- 
delphia eight years before.” 

I have mentioned the fact that Father Eagle was quite an 
artist, and displayed this trait in a special manner in making 
four or five very fine designs for his own tombstone, all 
carefully drawn to scale, and in some cases prettily tinted 
in colors. These were accompanied by explanatory notes 
covering each design, and giving in figures the proportionate 
measurements. These notes are written in minute hand, 
with suitable inscriptions, leaving blank dates, yet all in 
readiness in case of death. The inscriptions were all neatly 
engrossed in type-like letters, and are models of their kind. 
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Here are appended copies of two letters to Father Eagle, 
written by Bishop Wood, of Philadelphia, while the former 
was at York: 


‘* CATHEDRAL, PHILADA. 


“* JAN. 22, 1862. 
“*Revp. Sytv. EAGLe. 


SS Revi: dear sir. 

** Appreciating the difficulties which naturally arise from the un- 
necessary interference of the German Pastor of York, I have instructed 
him to cease hearing English confessions at York, and to do nothing 
which can affect your jurisdiction over the English congregation. No 
doubt this will end the difficulty. 

“*T am very sincerely & respectfully 
“* Your Servt. in Christ 
‘*t James F. Woop, 
Bp sOmeniladse 


““DECEM. 29, 1865. 
“* Rev. SyLtv. EAGLE. 

** Rey?* dear Sir. 

*«Tt is a source of much pain to me to understand that many parents 
in your congregation persist in sending their children to the Public 
Schools, instead of giving all their influence and aid to establish our 
own Catholic School on a solid basis. This is entirely wrong and, if 
persisted in, will eventuate in serious injury to the integrity and vitality 
of their faith. It is strange, and certainly far from the spirit of docility 
which should characterise obedient children of the Church, that they 
should persist in doing what they know is in direct opposition to the 
wishes of their spiritual guides, until deterred by censures and the denial 
of the Sacraments. 

“Vou know well, Rev. Sir, our sentiments on the question, and can- 
not too forcibly impress them on the minds of the people committed to 
your care. Having done so, you will have discharged your duty, and if 
unsuccessfully, your future representations on the matter may cause us 
to use more stringent measures. 

‘*T am very respty. 
“* Your obt. Servt. in Ch” 
“© James F. Woop, 
‘““Bp. of Philad*: 
“‘4o hours changed to the Feast of Annunciation.’’ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE LATE 


MARK ANTHONY FRENAYE. 


FROM A. D. 1831 TO 1856. 
SECOND SERIES. 


(Continued trom Vol. XTII., 485.) 


[Note.—Unless otherwise stated the following letters were addressed to Mr. Frenaye.] 


ROBERT M. WITHERS. 
GREENE Co. Axa. Octr toth 1831 

Dr Sir 

Yours of the 14th ult reached me only a few days since 
owing probably to the high waters, & I should have an- 
swered it immediately but have been absent from the country 
for a few days, on business. I did not answer yours of the 
25th July at the time, as I communicated its contents to 
Capt. Cunningham & referred him for further particulars 
to yourself. I have received no answer, as a sufficient time 
has hardly yet elapsed, but will advise you if he writes. I 
do not think however that he means to purchase, as I find 
he made overtures to several others & then declined —We 
have had an exceedingly wet, disagreeable summer & be- 
sides losing nearly all our fodder are very backward with 
our cotton crops which have suffered very much from the 
rot. I am upwards of 50,000 lbs behind what I was last 
year at this time & will in consequence lose a great deal in 
the field but my corn crop is very abundant. 
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Our prospects in the cotton crop being rather gloomy 
both at home & abroad I do not know whether it will be 
in my power to take up both the notes which will fall due 
next April, besides paying the one of $1872.88 due last 
April. That of course I shall pay & as much of the others 
as I can after defraying my necessary expenses. 

You wrote to me some time last Spring that you had 
parted from my notes which I did not expect you would 
have done after our compromise & understanding. You 
know that our original understanding was, that I was not 
to be distressed about their payment, so long as the interest 
was paid & the debt kept from accumulating & tho’ I am 
willing to appropriate all my surplus revenue after deduct- 
ing the necessary expenses of the plantation I cannot do 
more, nor have you a right to expect more. At the very 
time I was making my last purchases from you, I antici- 
pated this state of things, but you then said my fears were 
unnecessary—now you say “I give you timely notice I 
have parted from your notes”? & even speak of publicity 
being given to the circumstance if they are not promptly 
paid. Still you say you are my “bosom friend;”’ but 
actions I have always understood, speak louder than words. 
If your necessities had made you part with my notes, it 
would have been a different matter, but while you are draw- 
ing 8 pt ct on them you give away my notes to people from 
whom I have no right to expect any indulgence, while you 
have other monies out, as you informed me in a former 
letter, at 4 pt ct-—But to quit a disagreeable subject I intend 
paying the note of $1872.88 on the 1st Ap: next, if I am 
not pressed for all the others then due, which amount to 
upwards of $2200 more, but if I am required to pay more 
than is in my power & am to be protested, it’s as well to be 
so for all as for a part. I hardly know in what point of 
view to consider the relation in which we stand now to 
each other, but if you are my Friend I am yours— 

R. W. WITHERS. 


[Notz.—Postmarked on outside sheet ‘‘ Erie Ala 13" October 25”’ cents.] 
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FROM SAME. 
TuscaLoosa [Alabama] 25th Feby 1836 
My Dear Sir 
I have just time to present my compliments & most sin- 
cere regards to you & to request you to send me my Patent 
to the [not legible| tract of land by Mt. Simmons, who If 
intend to request the favour of to call upon you. 
With many thanks for your trouble and politeness 
I remain yt Friend & much obliged servt 
Rost W. WITHERS 


BROTHERS) AMES ODONNEEL, OF 5.740 


Dear Sir 

I send you a list of the books you are pleased to procure 
for me. I wish to get them im boards if posstble, as these 
would come much cheaper. 

I beg you to accept my humble thanks—and unfeigned 
gratitude for this as well as all your other acts of kindness. 
to me. I remain Dr Sir 

yr very sincere and 
humble servt 
JAMES O’DONNELL 
Mar 14: 1834 [Emmitsburg, Md.| 


Genié de Christianité par Chateaubriand 

Pratique de la Retraite du mois a l’'usage des pretres, 
des Seminaristes &c. &c. 

N. B. prix 10 c pour l’ exemplaire 10 c 

ll renferme une method courte de faire un jour de re- 
traite chaque mois, examen du mois precedent, une medi- 
tation sur la mort, avec l’acte de preparation a la mort et. 
la priere pour la perseverance 

Conferences des Angérs tenu in diocése des Angers sous. 
L’Eveque & pretres 

Dictionaire Apostolique 
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Praxis Confessarii par Ligorio 1 vol 12mo.... 75 ¢ 
Rituale Romanum—cum omnibus exorcismis 1 

Sean OOWy eas pate irr SE WS mete aA vcore 4 75 
Revelationes Sanctae Brigitae 
Method pour la direction des ames.......... 75 cents 
Method pour Confesseur les enfants.......... 25 


L’Homme Apostolique instruit en sa vocatién pour 
lentendre les confessions par Ligorio 3 vol 12mo 

I love the writings of Chateaubriand so much that I 
desire to have his inimitable work on revealed religion 
proved against infidels from nature &c.—its title page is 
I believe ‘‘ Genié de Christianité ’”’ as a memorial 

P. S. If within a limited time agreed upon, I do not 
settle for these, I will take special care of them, and hand 
them thus preserved to you; I mention this to secure you, 
in case of accident befalling me. 


{[Norr.—Attached to these three letters is a memorandum of books and periodicals 
received by Mr. Frenaye (in Latin, French and Spanish, etc.). 

James O’Donnell, who had made profession of his vows as an Augustinian, at St. 
Augustine’s convent, in Philadelphia, Pa., on January 1, 1833, was sent to Mt. St. 
Mary’s, to complete his ecclesiastical course of studies in 1834, having previously been 
under instruction with Bishop Kenrick, who taught him theology. He was ordained 
to the sacred order of priesthood January 13, 1837, by Right Rev. John Dubois, bishop 
of New York, who shortly after sent him to the Salina mission. ] 


FROM SAME. 
Deataoit 
The dictionaire Apostolique is par Le Pere Hyacinth. 
It may be necessary to say so— yrs truly 


j/ OvA®) 
Sunday Mar 16. 34 


FROM SAME. 
Revd Sir 
Be pleased to cross off the “ Devoirs da Pretre en forme 
d’examen ” and to include the books mentioned to you viz 
—‘ Histoire des Variations’ and the Prones of Cochin if 
approved of— yrs very sincerely 
Jas O’DoNNELL 


Ap! 7: 1834 
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FROM SAME 
24 Aotit 1834 
SEMINAIRE DE STE Marie [Emmitsburg, Md.] 
Mon cher ami 

Jai recu votre petit livre que Je lis et relis avec beaucoup 
de plaisir; depuis ce dennies envois Je n’ai rien requ pour 
exercer de nouveau mes faibles moyens. Mais l’aimable 
Providence a guidé ma main sur un livre de devotion; cette 
circonstance m’a mit dans Vidée de le traduire et de vous le 
dedier, ayant l’intention de glorifier Dieu de vous temoigner 
ma gratitude, et de cimenter davantage s'il est possible notre 
mutuelle amitié. J’ai tout lieu d’esperer que par votre 
moyen le public y fera un acceuil favorable, mais special- 
ment les personnes pieuses de ce pays, parconsequent toutes 
les maisons religieuses aivront une copie. C’est les exer- 
cises spirituels de Saint Ignace. 

Les plus grands Saints de son temps en font dans la 
préface les plus grands éloges. On peut dire que chaque 
mot émune de l’Esprit divin. Tant qu’a moi qui ne suis 
rien moins que un saint, Voici ce que J’en pense la premiére 
fois que J’en fit la lecture; J’ai crus que quiconque les liroit 
avec attention, aurait—il le couer aussi dure qui un rocher 
il ne pourrait faire autrement que de se convertir. Ailleurs 
il est dit ‘‘ que ces exercises ont converti plus d’ames qu’il 
n’y a de lettres dans tout son livre. Cest bien dommage 
que J’aie si peu de temps, car Je ne cesserois par que mon 
enterprise ne soit finie, mais Je ne prevois pas pouvoir la 
finir avant six mois cinqcents pages in 8°. Est son étendue 
avant que Je ne commence, Je serais bien que vous m’in- 
formiez si cette enterprise ne sera point blame de M.M. les 
Jesuites. C’est m’intention traduire aussi l’Apologie des 
Jesuites que vous m/’aviez preté. C’est en Anglais que Je 
désir les rendre. Je pense que le Revd Abbé Dubuisson 
pourra vous informer si on l’a déja traduit. 

Daignez mon cher ami croire que c’est avec les sentiments 
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de reconnoisance et d’amitié que Je vous supplis d’accepter 
ce petit fruit de travail de votre Ecolier— 

Mon cher Ami votre tres affectionate 

pour la vie 
Jacques O’DoNNELL 

P. S. Jai le desir d’étre temoin de la consecration de 
Dr Bruté pour la diocess de Vincennes—si vous voulez 
avoir la bonté de lui ecrire un mot, pour lui en demander la 
permission, Vous me rendrez un grand service. Vous 
aurez aussi la bonté de m’informer lors de l’arrivie des 
livres que vous attendez de Paris, avec la permission d’en 
donner quelques uns au nouvel Eveque. 


FROM SAME (NOW ORDAINED PRIEST). 
SALINA [New York] June 17, 1837. 
My dear friend 

I am now stationed in Salina—a neat little town of Onon- 
daga County—it is I may say a continuation of Syracuse— 
population of both about 8000—Catholics to0oo—or 1200— 
The church is a neat Gothic building—I would have been 
kept with the Bp— [Right Rev. John Dubois] in N. York, 
had not my predecessor returned from Ireland—I am con- 
tent and happy. 

Before leaving New York I asked 40$ for you, but it 
was not convenient to the Bp—I left about So or 90$ with 
him and requested him to hand you 50$ which he says he 
will when my account 1s closed— 

This will not be until he is after his visitation, which he 
is now commencing with me—Give my love to all friends, 
and meet me at the Bishop’s 50th Anniversary in New York, 
with Revd Mr Hughes—in Sept next— 

Love to Rt. Revd Dr Hughes Bp of N. York—& to 
Revd Mr Gartland Mr Miller &c. &c. 

and am Dr friend 
yrs truly in Xt 
James O’DONNELL. 
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According to my calculations—2o00$ are left to pay you 
and The Bp—The Bp— 7%, amounts to 18 weeks board at 
5$—say 100$ so that 100 more or near that sum remains— 
but I would have no difference with him, as to the whole 
balance for any consideration. 

When coming, I agreed with him to hand you 50$ to 
which he assented—And I hope you will get it promptly— 
at least, as soon as he returns—I know you have a tact in 
managing—which will bring all things to an amicable 
adjustment—I said I would send you 50$ out of the 120$ 
he handed me—But he replied that the whole sum would 
be far little enough, to commence a new mission with— 
and as he says; for he is here with me—I will want a 
thousand things now—so, he would not allow me to set 
apart any of the 120$ for any but missionary purposes.— 

June 20: 1837 

I would most cheerfully send you 50$ out of it had I not 
been thus circumscribed—and had I not left provision to 
pay you in the Bishop’s hands.— 

Hoping to meet you at the celebration in September— 
and at the Consecration of Revd Mr Hughes— 

I remain Dear Sir yours ever 
gratefully in Xt 
Jas O’DONNELL 
Direct to me at 
Salina N. Y. 

The Bp will start for Rochester to morrow. It is use- 
less to ask him—until he returns, which will be in about a 
month hence. 


[Notr.—The above two letters are on the same sheet, post-stamped “‘Salina N. Y. 
June 21;”’ charges “1834” cents.] 


FROM SAME. 
Dear Sir, 
All is arranged for you at the Orphan Asylum. Revd 
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Mr. Quarters will also pay you on demand, but his part 
say 90$ he can pay only in notes—the other 210$ is in silver. 
O what a pleasure will it not give me to send you the other 
600$ God be with you— 
Yours truly & sincerely in Xt— 
Jas O’DonNELL 

New York Sep 28: 1837 

I beg of you to call on Mt John Brown and tell him that 
I called at his house to see him but found no one up at 7 
o'clock yesterday morning—I am particular in this as he 
may feel jealous. You will explain how it was impossible 
for me to wait longer. 

I find but 200 dolls here in specie—I leave ro dolls in 
notes with them to make 210$ 


{Note.—On the last page of this letter sheet are the following words: “‘ rec? 210$ from 
Mr. O’Donnell for Mr. Frenaye”’ {Stened } “Se. ELIZABETH.”’] 


FROM SAME. 
My dear friend 
Above you have 100 dollars which you will have the 
goodness to acknowledge by first post. Please to say also 
if the 300$ were paid you in New York. 
Grateful for your kindness 
I remain Dear Sir 
your ever obliged servt 
Jas O DoNNELL 
paling (IN. Y.) Noy. 8, 1537 
(Please turn over) 
Satina Nov. 8, 1837 
This order I am told will be paid you in Philadelphia. 
I paid here 75 cents discount. I hope you will have no 
trouble in cashing it. yrs truly— 
JaS ODoONNELL 


{Nore.—Letter post-stamped “ Syracuse N. Y. Nov. 9,” with charges “18%” cents.] 
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FROM SAME. 
Satina [New York] December 12: 1837. 
Mon cher ami 

Voici l’autre cheque pour 100$. Je suis bien aise d’avoir 
quelque opportunite a vous prouver ma gratitude, pour 
votre bonte. 

Dites moi, si vous aurez la consecration a New York, et 
quand sera t’elle? 

J’ai permission, d’étre present, et Je vous promis, que 
Je m’en irai sans faillir. 

Il faut que vous vendrex a New York a vivir avec nous, 
certainement, il ne sera pas possible pour nous, rester la, 
sans votre presence. Dieu soit avec vous—mon ami 

Adieu— 
Votre servante— 
JAQuEs O DONNELL 

Donnez mes plus profondes respects a notre Eveque, 
Monsigneur Hughes, et mes amities 42 Messrs Gartland & 
Sourin. 


FROM SAME. 
SaLina [New York] Ap! 30, 1838. 
My dear friend, 

On my return from New York this morning, I found 
your esteemed letter waiting for me. Not being at home, 
caused me not to receive it sooner. 

In reply, I beg to say, that I do not want the 400 dolls 
just now, nor do I suppose that I will want them for years 
to come. Therefore, be not anxious about them, take your 
own time, and suit your own convenience. Remember how 
much you did for me before in the day of my distress. 
When I first read your letter, I counted down 100$ to send 
you, but as you desire I should not, I will keep it for you, 
and will add 100$ more to it for you, on the first of July 
next. Let me know about that time, if you will oblige me, 
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by keeping it for me, until I may require it. All I have is 
at your disposal with my best thanks for your favours and 
kindnesses to me. I am still at a loss to know what it was 
I spoke about, unless it was to praise the splendid furniture 
which you lately purchased for the Sanctuary of St. John’s. 
This certainly was no secret, in Philadelphia, and if speak- 
ing of it in New York was unpleasant, it is, I declare, more 
than I could suppose. You may still perceive that I cannot 
bring to my recollection any circumstance that could aid 
my memory in recalling the subject. 

And as it is now over, it may not be for the best, for me 
to know any more about it. It is true, that it prevented 
me from attending the Consecration, but even that, I should 
not regret, as it would be, only a piece of idle curiosity after 
ali. Iam well and happy, give my love to all your friends. 
And when you write please to inform me if you can oblige 
me by keeping my little reserves for me, for some time. 
And also, if my saying “that you procured some splendid 
furniture for St. John’s Sanctuary from France” was what 
proved unsatisfactory. 

I Remain my dear friend 
Your ever grateful 
and obliged servant 
Jas ODONNELL 

Salina Ap! 30: 1838 

P. S._ I have no doubt but you can easily procure the 
sum whenever I may want it. I do not foresee the tune, 
the only sudden cause that may arise is, the necessity of my 
going to Rome. If I die, you can give it to my mother 
house “ St. Augustine’s church,” [in Philadelphia, Pa.] If 
you die, you can make suitable arrangements also. 

yrs truly 
Aas 


[Note.—Post stamp is “Salina N. Y. Apr. 30;” with charges “18%” cents. ] 
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FROM SAME. 


Mon cher Frenaye 


Vous amis sont arrivee par le packet ship ‘“‘ lowa.” Ils 
sont bien, et seront avec vous Jeudi prochain—Nous avons 
recul six moines, ou dames du Sacre Coeur pour notre cou- 
vent a New York— 

Je puis tout arranger et J’obtiendra un permit de la cus- 
tom house pour avoir toutes les articles free—Avez vous 
entendu que Mdmlle Parmentier est marie? oui—elle a 
marie un Monsieur Bayer de New York. Toute la famille 
allaient a Niagara falls—Notre Eveque n’est pas arrive. 
J’ espere qu’il retounnera cette semaine. 

L’Eveque Dubois est bien—Mrt Byerly est mon aid—un 
homme excellent et un convert. I] semble étre un autre 
Frenaye. 

Votre ami et serviteur 
J: ODonNELL 
Brooklyn Sep 14: 1841. 


{(Notrr.—Reference to a Brooklyn priest—Rev. Mr. Byerly, and the arrival of six 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart in New York.] 


FROM SAME. 
Sepr 26: 1838 

Dear Sir 

Enclosed are 202$:80c with 20 cents more to make up 
203$ being the amt collected by me on Monday and Tues- 
day. I have made a list of those who paid, and left one 
copy of it, with Mr Fithian, so as to be in time for Thurs- 
day, for the Herald. He will send it up this evening. I 
will be able to finish the western streets of my district to 
day. Iam sorry at my not having got more, but it is no 
wonder, when this very district was drained last week, and 
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when most of my congregation, on many accounts, are 
obliged to live on the precincts of the city. 
yrs truly 
J. O. DonNELL. 
|Note.—This letter (written in Philadelphia, Pa.,) was sent by private hand to Mr. 


Frenaye, “‘ Treasurer of the Seminary.” On the margin thereof Mr. F. has put this 
memorandum of the money referred to above: 


eu cit kcerwinieterelaieterelsvsieve\eicle’efeterej ete oie aysisinyeisis Colere(eiereieveteleteie eiovetersisicic Ghacosgean $175 
“ 
AiILOLES Ol Gilelnislelelecele'stsieielsle/sie,e\ele oieislcioieiale\e/eleleloivietelelsiatelsisleleiela’sioietelete SdO0 20 
TatlO EC Ia ole\ale}ue {ale o/a\e'e/a\alulntu/alpio,sivin/ele(s\015/8-3'6/ésa\sleleleis)e\@lpisiciereje\elelalelevetersiatereiare 6. 
MSIL Vier siete ceiatetcesiciesterehiiatereisitorsielsistniciselsiee nalsiniccavraiecteivic sie wercieenierers I 
“*$202’” 


The newspaper referred to was The Catholic Herald, of Philadelphia.] 


FROM SAME. 
My dear friend 

Enclosed are 20$ more for the Seminary. If I can get 
100$ more to day I will send it. I must urge my sub- 
scribers to pay up, so as to enable you to keep out of debt 
in the Seminary. 

Please to credit me with the 3 swms in the Herald. 

yrs truly 
J: ODonNELL 

Jany 15: 1839 [Piuladelphia, Pa.] 

If convenient, please to get Feller’s dictionary for me 
from Baltimore. It is to be had there. Meantime, J will 
borrow yours for a few days if you can lend it to your old 
pupil & servant yrs j A048) 


[Notz.—The above (sent by hand) was addressed to “M. A. Frenaye Esq. 185: 
Market Street. Present.’’] 


FROM SAME. 
My dear friend 
I wish to get 12 small vesper books, price abt 50 cents 
each, from Philadelphia, if they can be had there. 
The Seminarians had some of the kind I want. They 
are in small octavo vol abt 60 pages with the vespers set 
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to music. In Ireland the people use them—I want to intro- 
duce them here, but I cannot get a copy in New York.— 

Mr Cummiskey advertises a copy—which if it be of the 
above price and quality, you will please to send by “‘ Hardens 
express”? on Thursday—but if dearer, I cannot take it. I 
also wanted Mr C— to send me the 2"¢ vol. of the Bishop’s 
Moral Theology—& 1st vol. of St. Augustine’s City of God 
but he has not sent them— 

Please to excuse my troubling you with these commands 
—& believe me to be ever truly yours 

Jas O’DoNNELL 

Brooklyn, Feb 1: 1843 

If Mr. Cummiskey has not sent them please tell him to 
give them to you—so that they may be sent together— 


FROM SAME. 
My dear friend— 

May I trouble you to call on Mt Cummiskey and ask him 
to lend me, (if he cannot sell me) a copy of “ St Augs City 
of God ”— 

And to ask him when his vesper book will be out, and 
what the price is? I see that he advertises both— 

Please to excuse all this trouble and remember me most 
fondly to all friends. 

I delivered all your commands in Brooklyn and will 
always be glad to do anything for you here. 

And am dear Sir 
yrs very truly 
Jas O’DONNELL. 
Mar 2: 1843 


{Notz.—Post charge on this letter was ‘‘124%4”’ cents.] 


FROM SAME. 
Dear Sir 
I would be very thankful to you for a copy of the Bye 
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laws and Rules of your new Savings Bank, of which you 
are treasurer. 
Hoping you are well I remain ever dear Sir 
Yours very sincerely 


Jas O’DONNELL 
Lawrence Essex Co Massts 


May 24: 1854. 


[Nore.—In 1848, Father O’Donnell had entered in care of the mission of St. Mary at 
Lawrence in Massachusetts, under the bishop of Boston, where he remained in active 
service until his death thirteen years later, on Low Sunday, April 7, 1861, at the age of 
fifty-five. Many details relating to the latter years of this very zealous, hard-working, 
and most edifying missionary, who by his exceeding kindliness of ways, won for himself 
the warm and affectionate regards of all his parishioners, even of his non-Catholic 
townsmen also, may be read in Catholictty in Lawrence, by Katharine O’Keefe.] 


FROM SAME. 
Mon tres cher Ami, 

Apres tants des années de l’absens, il faut que, Je rem- 
mettrai mes sentiments des respects, de la gratitude et de 
Vaffection la plus touchante, pour votre bonte, et toutes vos 
amities a2 moi. 

Quand Mon cher Monsieur, je souvien cette bonte, que 
vous avaiez prendu quand vous m’enseignez Francaise et 
moi avaiez donne tant des volumes Religieuses, comment 
pourrais je vous remercir pour tants preuves de votre charite 
et bienveillance? 

Sil y aurait quelque chose dans mon pouvoir ce sera tou- 
jours a votre disposition, et mon gratitude, et pauvres prieres 
serant jamais oublies pour vous— 

Je reste avec la plus profonde gratitude et consideration 


votre tres humble et tres devoue serviteur 
Js O'DONNELL 
Lawrence Massts 


le 22 de l’Aout 1856 
RT. REV. HENRY CONWELL, BISHOP OF PHILA- 
DEEPDHIAS 


PHILADELPHIA 34 September 1834. 
My Dear Sir, 


Excuse the liberty I take to call to your recollection the 
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$50 expected in the Month of May last. My wants require 
it, else 1 should forego the mention of it. 
I have the honor to be with great respect 
your sincere and faithful friend. 
-+ Henry ConwELt Bishop of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Frenaye. 


[Norre.—Heading this letter (on official paper) is printed the bishop’s seal—a very 
neat clean-cut piece of work, with overhead the motto ‘““Furura Prospicez,” and un- 
derneath (in imitation script) “‘R. R. Bishop Conwell, Philadelphia.’’] 


JOHN DOYLE, BOOKSELLER OF NEW YORK. 
New York Oct. 9, 1834 
Desir, 

I recd 180 Ladies Mirror in all—viz. 60 copies at first 
from Mr J. Ryan, on your order afterwards from same, 72 
copies & from the Orphan Asylum 48 total as above. 

On the next side is an invoice to pay for the above no.— 
Should you have any more to exchange I am willing and 
remain Yours very respectfully, 

JoHN DoyLe. 


New York, Oct. 9, 1834. 
Mr. M. A. Frenaye 


Bot of John Doyle 


Q Dio, lecleay Wigwam ae Ro oh Oo 11.25 
3 Ce Catholiculiety, ated SO. mem immtcn salen una 13.50 
te OS Drees BINS «6b 6 6 oO 15.00 
I Uo INR TENANT 6 6 bo oo HO 3.60 
1) Gee Daxteriselenets at 220mm Amt meme ame 3.00 
7) leans) Cliytiaedsn Sear eyyA oo. ee oo at 6.13 
7 \benpiein S RMR EG SS Gg 5 6 ooo OO 8 3.50 
O Preqtent. Commitunion—5Orueire en nnnne 3.00 
1A Daye (CAEN EL PA oo ca co oo Oe 4.50 
me) OU A Giaiishsbate Gh “Glcd 6, cease 6 BO Sew. 75 
T ett Pletcher siSermons)3) vols-.04 emma 2.82 
IERS (deg 6h GO OG oH eS 45 

Credit ee 
Byate0) ladies» Mirrotyates 725 DCTAN- anni nan nnCnEs 67.50 
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FROM SAME. 


New York, Nov. 7, 1834. 
Dear Sir, 

Yours of the Ist inst recd. together with the 100 copies 
of Ladies Mirror. I send you as per invoice on the other 
side the books you wrote for to balance. I sent by Canal 
Line to put you to as little expense as possible. But you 
must send for the bundle two or 3 days after receipt of this 
or it will not be sent to you it is to care of Rev. John Hughes. 

Yours truly, JouHn Dovyte. 


New York, WVov. 7, 1834. 
Mr. M. A. Frenaye 


Bo! of John Doyle 


1@) IDOweN, EMSS AYs0 oo co bd 6B Gb ooo GOS 25.00 
ZICONDELEASHOCEIMONS EA Samemen come n nme co mcintoure Eacits 90 
I D° IByarer, (Crease 6 o 5 66 9 9 O64 8 BY, 
I D° French D° Wider ok ace dssutsiten sites 56 
I ID INSimimeiiemn AYWAK oo ou 6 oe 66% 1.00 
i Dow Caen coon oo po Doo DOs 30 
i Chreillonse’s ISRGIDAR 5 6 5a 1 6 Ooo oo 6 oO 10 

um Canoe IIRy o 5b co oD DOD oD 4.50 

Wat IDey4, (Cains ByiA Wiese o 6 ob oo bo 8 4.77 

$37.50 
FROM SAME. 


New York, Decr 24, 1836. 
DE Sit; | 
Yours of yesterday recd. I am sorry to inform you that 
not a single copy of the ‘‘ Two Schools” have been sold. 
The Catholic papers here took not the least notice of it. 
You never let me know the wholesale price. Should you 
wish to exchange them for equal quantities of the under- 
neath books, I am willing. Yours respectfully 
Joun Doyte. 
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CoMmociis Couizre lieemesy; 5 2560600 ao po oO 40 
OP “yoann oo Ss. Bog OO oo ob 6 6 ew a © 42 
DP Payer evemtg: Eel o oo oo oo oe oo 60 
Do) SOrial as scone Va) Gls conc eomiepee roe ee out 18 

Syacelau el Yoyo)" Immengie fo 6 og os ee 15 

ILS Oe IRE Ie ID? WDresle [TOL SoAulls © 6 oo eo 50 


No. 294 Pearl S'‘ N. York. 
P.S. M’* Ryan still lives at his old residence, but relinquished Book- 
selling. i ID) 


REV. GEORGE ABOYSIUS*CARK BIE 


To Monsieur Frenaye 
Dear Sir 

I am going to trespass on yt kinduess once more. Will 
you have the goodness to procure for me “ Gandolphy’s 
Defence of the Ancient Faith.’—& “ Sermons on various 
religious subjects” 3 or 4 vols, sold by Keating, Brown & 
Keating, London—these works could, no doubt be procured 
in Liverpool—Could you not procure them through one of 
the Captns of the Liverpool packets this would be an expe- 
ditious way. The conference [not legible] have arrived 
but the boxes have not been unpacked as yet.—Should you 
succeed in getting the above works please to forward them 
by some of the St. Louis Merchts directed to the care of 
Rev. James Vandevelde St. Louis College. The money for 
these books I will remit immediately—or when you for- 
ward them. Pleast to send on by the 1st opportunity a set 
of the Lives of the Saints bound in 6 or 12 vols. the price 
not to exceed $12 Mr. Gartland has a set—if not—get 
them from Cummiskey the President of the College will 
include the price in the next remittance. Direct these 
Lives of the Saints to Rev. John Elet St. Louis College. 
Have you given John O Neal a mortgage on the Wilming- 
ton [Delaware| property— Have you & Messrs. Gartland 
& Reilly made yr. will—in order that the property may re- 
main for the Sisters of Charity? Bishop Rosati mentioned 
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yr. name with great kindness & respect on Sunday—Present 
my best respects to Mr. & Mrs. Lopez. 
yrs. respectflly & affetly 
Gro. A. CARRELL. 
St. Louis University 17th Augst 1835. 
FROM SAME. 
University oF St. Louis Mo Septr 8th 1836 
Dear Sir 
The enclosed was handed to our Rev. Superior, with a 
request that he wd be kind enough to forward it to one of 
the Rev. Gentlemen of Philia who wd have it safely delivered 
according to its direction. I immediately suggested that 
Mr. Frenaye would cheerfully fulfil this little commission: 
I need not offer any apology for taking this liberty as you 
kindly offered in yr. 15t letter to me to do any little thing of 
the kind. Some weeks ago I wrote to Rev. Mr. Gartland 
from Florissant with a postscript to the letter for Mr. Fran- 
cis Cooper. No answer has been recd as yet— What is 
the matter with my old friend that he forgets to answer a 
letter of buisiness [sic]. I wished to ascertain whether he 
had money enough to pay for the books which you were 
kind enough to order for me. In my last I told him that 
in case the books had arrived he might keep them until I 
would write to him again on the subject— I w4 be much 
obliged to you my dear Sir, if you w4 forward them to me 
by the 1st opportunity— I reside at present at the Univer- 
sity of St. Louis where I am employed in teaching. I pda 
visit to Sister Mary Angela last week—I found her in very 
good health—if she complained of anything it was that her 
most excellent Brother seldom favoured her with a line. 
Remember me very respectfully to him & to his shabby 
assistant, to the amiable Bishop Kenrick & Brother. 
Very respectfully yr ird 
Gro. A. CARRELL 
The treasurer of our Corporation requests me to ask you 
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whether there is any prospect of getting $25 or 30000 on 
interest from any one in Philia Property is selling enor- 
mously high in St. Louis—the grounds all around the Uni- 
versity (which one year ago stood solitary) have been sold 
as high as $95 pr. foot—& buildings are going up in every 
direction. our Fathers were obliged to look out for a hand- 
some spot for a new college 2 or 3 miles from the city— 
they lately purchased a handsome farm from a son of Gen! 
Clarke for $30000 & have already commenced the founda- 
tion of a building 200 by 62 ft. of course they cannot sell 
the present University & grounds valued at $65000 for one 
or two years as they could not give possession before that 
time—the property is unencumbered but they wd rather not 
mortgage it—however if there is no other way to get money 
they will do so. There is some talk of purchasing our es- 
tablishment for the Sisters of the Hospital, &c. 


FROM SAME. 
St. Louis University Dec. 20th 1836 

Dear Mr. Frenaye 

Accept my sincere thanks for your kindness & attention 
to forward my books— _ I do not know whether they have 
reached St. Louis as yet, as I have not heard anything about 
them from the gentleman who was kind enough to give 
them a place in his box. Our river is full of floating ice, 
so as to prevent further navigation for some time, which 
makes me apprehend that my books will have to winter 
somewhere between this & Philia I am going to trouble 
you again with another little commission—our Professor 
of Natural Philosophy wishes to purchase some of the works 
of Sir Humphrey Davy; he could not meet with them in the 
book stores of St. Louis & as he is very desirous of having 
them he applied to me to know whether I was acquainted 
with any one in Philia who w4 be kind enough to attend to 
this little affair— Of course I immediately mentioned my 
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good friend Mr. Frenaye. Will you please to stop at 
Carey’s or at the Foreign Bookstore, which used to be kept 
next to Durands 6th St. & ascertain whether they have 
Davy’s “ Chymical Researches” & “ Electro-chymical The- 
ory” — He is not sure that the above are the titles of the 
works: the particular vols. he wishes are mentioned in Fel- 
ler’s Biographical Notice of Sir Humphrey Davy— 

“Mémoire sur le mode d'action chimique de 1’électricite ”’ 

“abrégé de ses lecons de chimie a l’institution Royale 

1802” “ Elemens de philosophie chimique ” 

Such are the titles as mentioned by Feller—but of course 
we wish the works in English. Shd you find these books 
please to purchase them & state in yr. answer in what way 
you wish us to pay the money to yr-self or the Bookseller. 
Will you please to inform us in yr. answer whether Rees’ 
Encyclopedia can be purchased in Philia & at what price— 
Our professor of Natural Philosophy is a native of Mar- 
seilles, has been several years in the “ Society of Jesus” & 
is very talented & very amiable. I wanted him to address 
a few lines to you himself. But he wished me to do it as 
he had not the pleasure of your acquaintance. 

present my best respects to the Inmate of St. John’s— 
I cannot tell Rev. Mr. Hughes anything about Sister Mary 
Angela. I have pd but one or two visits to the Asylum 
since my arrival in the “ Far West.” I never go into the 
town except when I preach at the Cathedral & my turn 
comes only once a month. Rev. Mr. Jamison is at present 
one of the Pastors of the Cathedral & very highly respected 
indeed— Report says that he is converting the whole 
town—he is delivering a course of controversial sermons 
on Sunday evenings— I beg of you not to fail to remem- 
ber me very affectionately to the worthy Pastor of St. 
Michael’s—also to Bishop Kenrick & Brother to all others 
mentioned in my former letters. 

Yrs very sincerely 
Gro. A. CARRELL 
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FROM SAME. 


St. Louis University Feby 26th 1837 


Dear Sir 
The books forwarded by Mr. Edwards were handed to 
me this day— Iam under the impression that I requested 


you to write for two works, “ Gandolphy’s Defence” (which 
I have rect) & ‘Select Sermons” &c What about the 
latter work? If Sir Humphrey Davy’s works cannot be 
procured in New York or Boston, you will oblige us by 
asking Carey & Hart to order them from England. Yr. 
remark about your friends chance of selling his copy of 
Rees, is quite correct—we w4 not like to take it. Will you 
be kind enough to ask Mr. Schipper who teaches school in 
8th or gth St. near Spruce, to send me a copy of his Latin 
grammar, we are about to adopt one for our University, 
that in use at present not pleasing us. 1 have recommended 
Schippers. In case you receive it, forward it as soon as 
possible by Pittsburgh unless you shd meet with an oppor- 
tunity direct to this place— Rev. Mr. O’Reilly will take 
care of anything sent to him for me—there are daily oppor- 
tunities from his place. One more commission ;—you are 
so kind. Please to ascertain the expense of an iron bed- 
stead I think such articles have been introduced into the 
Hospital & Almshouse— Rev. Mr. Gartland will give you 
an idea of the size: he knows what kind would suit a dor- 
mitory—we would like to form an estimate of the amt & 
expense necessary to furnish our college or at least the 
rooms of the Religious. If you shd ever hear of a complete 
set of Rees give us notice. Remember me affectionately 
to the inmates of St. John’s & accept for yr-self my sincere 
thanks for yr. kindness. yr. friend 
Gro. A. CARRELL 


{Note.—A memorandum (by Mr. Frenaye) states that ‘‘Gandolphy’s Select Ser- 
mons (were) ordered of Carey & Hart.’’] 
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FROM SAME. 
(St. Louis, December 10, 1841) 
Dear Sir 

Please to send the above amt. to Dr. W™ Nelligan Dingle 
—County Kerry—I4 for Catharine Scannell wife of Tim- 
othy Scannell, cartmaker. I give the direction just as it 
was dictated to me—the person who sends it says that the 
Bank of Tralee is the nearest—you can arrange the direc- 
tion as you please &c. Many thanks for the good news 
which you sent me— We are daily & hourly looking out 
most eagerly for our Coadjutor Bp. He will receive a 
hearty welcome. Rev. Mr. Gartland says in a letter of 
Introduction by Mr. Francis—“ yr. request will be attended 

to ’’—ask him—When. Best respects to all around you. 

yr. friend 
Gro. A. CARRELL. 


[Notre.—But the upper part of this sheet whereon the ‘“‘amt”’ referred to was doubt- 
less written has been torn off.] 


REV OHN McCLOSKEY: 
Rome Septhr 6th 1836 
CONVENT OF ST ANDREA DELLA VALLE. 

My Dear Sir 

A promise was made to the Rt. Rev. Dr Bruté when in 
Rome, of some books & paintings which he requested me 
to receive & forward for him to your care. It is only within 
a few weeks since that I have succeeded in procuring the 
articles promised, & they are now embarked for Leghorn, 
directed to you & consigned to Messrs. Brugiére & Co New 
York. I wd have sent them to Philada direct, but as there 
was no vessel about to sail for that port from Leghorn, I 
thought it better that they sh¢d not remain incurring extra 
expense for storage. Indeed, even as it is, I fear that the 
bills which will accompany them will nearly equal their 
value. The Bishop no doubt has spoken to you concerning 
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them, & informed you as he did me, that he wd be respon- 
sible for any expenses incurred. The books are particu- 
larly valuable & he need not regret having to pay something 
for them, nor will he want the means after the generosity 
which has been shewn him in Europe. There are three 
cases, two of books from Monsignor Mai, the other con- 
taining four paintings from Cardinal Fesch. I write to 
apprise you of their coming in order that you may be able 
to give in time any necessary instructions to Mr Brugiére. 

I received a letter the other day from the good Bishop 
written at sea, but containing a short postscript announcing 
his safe arrival together with that of his little colony in 
New York. Doubtless his numerous escort will furnish a 
glorious theme for the “ Protestant Vindicator.” Hun- 
dreds, I suppose, of foreign emissaries will be again repre- 
sented as sent over by the Propaganda to bring in subjec- 
tion to its power the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Bp. England arrived on the 30th of last month; he looks 
remarkably well— Bp. Flaget is expected daily— Bp. 
Résé is, I believe, somewhere on the continent; so that in 
all probability, we will have three American Bishops here 
at one time. Father Dubuisson has not yet returned—he 
is, | am told, still in Genoa; & all communication with that 
place is nearly cut off in consequence of the cholera which 
is said to have revisited that city. It has also made its 
appearance at Ancona, in the Papal States, & at this mo- 
ment threatens to invade the Eternal City. A novena has 
been commenced to the B. Virgin, in the Church of Sta 
Maria Maggiore, to which the Holy Father has extended 
the usual privileges & indulgences of a Jubilee. All Rome, 
indeed, may be said to have put on sackcloth & ashes. 
Thousands of its citizens, male and female, of its religious 
orders & pious confraternities may be seen daily repairing 
in penitential garb & solemn procession, to the beautiful 
Basilic in which is venerated the ancient image of the 
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Madonna, chaunting on their way the Litany of the B. 
Virgin, or reciting the rosary. His Holiness, attended by 
nearly all the Cardinals, walked in procession from the 
Quirinal palace to the Church some days since— It was 
delightful to observe with what a tone of affectionate enthu- 
siasm was pronounced on every side the accustomed excla- 
mation, “Ecco il Santo Padre ”—‘ Ecco—lo.” (Behold 
the Holy Father! behold him!) The Cardinal Vicar also 
has given great edification. He has attended no less than 
three processions—& in one, which was that of the “ Sac- 
coni,” so called from the species of sack in which their en- 
tire person is enveloped, he preceded bearing the Cross— 
Among the disguised penitents was the aged & venerable 
Card. Gregorio, wearing the sack & bare-legged— His 
servant continued near him, & when arrived at the Church, 
was obliged to give him support, as the good old man began 
to totter from fatigue & exhaustion. How delighted Dr 
Sir, w4 you not be to behold all these evidences of Catholic 
faith, & Catholic piety. Would you not feel yourself trans- 
ported into those happy ages, when the entire Christian 
world was accustomed to act in all things under a deep con- 
viction that their state on earth was only one of probation 
& pilgrimage, & blushed not to impress upon everything 
around them the outward mark of their belief, publicly 
& practically reminding one another that the [forn, but 
prime?] concern of this life is a diligent preparation for 
the next. The modern caviller will say like Mt Brooks, 
(some of whose letters I saw in the Catholic Herald) that 
the Romans w4 be better employed in cleaning the streets 
than in walking in processions— But it seems to me that 
to an unbiassed & reflecting mind, the exclamation must 
constantly recur, “Is it not thus a Christian people ought 
to prepare for a visitation from Heaven!” But whither 
am I ranting? what have processions in Rome to do with 
a letter of business—you will almost think I have been 
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endeavouring to indite lucubrations for the Herald— But 
against this I heartily protest-—& must beg that you will 
not act on any such supposition.—I can not Dr Sir, con- 
clude without availing myself of this occasion late as it is, 
to thank you for your letter to Mt Trapadoux. He treated 
me with the utmost kindness & hospitality—Mr Walsh of 
your city is, I believe, expected soon— Breckenridge has 
not yet arrived—his reception will be rather a cold one.— 
Present my kindest remembrances to Rev. Mt Hughes, 
(who I hope will soon be Rt Rev.) & also to Rev. Mr Gart- 
land— _ I suppose the latter gentleman is as mischievous 
as ever.—How rejoiced will I be to see you all again! If 
Providence grants me life I will be back early in the Sum- 
mer or Fall— Meantime pray for me, & believe to be, 
Site With great esteem & regard 
yours &c. &c. 
Jno McCioskey 
Excuse my hasty yet tedious letter— 


[Norz.—The original shows for letter head a rather fine cut and very clear view of 
the renowned historic falls at Tivoli a few miles outside the Eternal City, with the 
legend underneath “‘ Cascatelle a Tivolt,’ whence the writer of this letter, who in the 
course of time was to be bishop of Albany, then archbishop of the metropolis of the 
Empire State, and first Cardinal of Holy Church in North America, was penning his 
gossipy yet interesting news to his old acquaintance and friend. ] 


MR. W. ARMISTEAD TO MR. CHAPRON. 
[No place; date “ 1836.” ] 

Mr. Chapron 

Will confer a favor on W. Armistead by getting Mr. 
M. A. Frenaye to forward to the agent of the General Land 
Office at Washington the deed of conveyance or transfer of 
the title of Trubaud to the South West %4 of Section 27 
Township 19 & Range 4 East to Mr. Fontanges or to Mr. 
M. A. Frenaye. Trubaud or Tribaud was the allotter. 
The land was conveyed to Michael Portier [bishop] of 
Mobile for the benefit of the Catholic Church & since sold to 
me. The [word torn, but Registrar?] at Demopolis passed 
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the title as sufficiently made out and the government price 
was paid. The General land agent at Washington now 
says that the transfer from Trubaud to Fontanges must be 
produced. Capt John Bell informs me that he once had 
the transfer but that he returned it to Mr. Frenaye & he 
now no doubt has it. Some safe opportunity on which 
Mr. Frenaye can rely, will I presume soon occur to send 
the deed to Washington. I shall be very much obliged to 
Mr. Frenaye or yourself if you will drop me a few lines 
after you see Mt. Frenaye informing me whether Mr. Fre- 
naye has the deed or not & if he will send it on & if he has 
not the deed informing me where it is or how I can prove 
the substance of the transfer from Mr. Trubaud. [I shall 
feel under great obligation to Mt. Chapron for his attention 
to this business. respectfully his obt St. 
W. ARMISTEAD. 


[Note.—Letter addressed to ‘‘Mr. John M. Chapron To the care of Dr. Marrast.’” 
On the reverse is a memorandum of Mr. Frenaye giving the date of the above as 
“1836.” The above purchase of land at Demopolis in Marengo county, in Western Ala- 
bama, was among the ventures of Mr. Frenaye.] 


MR. JAMES RYAN, BOOKSELLER OF NEW YORK. 
New YorKk Mar 13, 1837 
My Dear Sir, 

I received your favour of the 20th of Feby respecting the 
“two Schools,” at the time that I gave up my business as 
a Bookseller, I put up those books that belonged to you & 
also other books that had been consigned to me on Commis- 
sion, in a box, which has not been opened since. I cannot. 
say until I open the box how many of the “ Two Schools ” 
had been sold, the number remaining unsold I shall send 
you in a few days unless you would prefer exchanging them 
with P. Kavanagh, Sexton of St. Mary’s Church, he keeps 
a Catholic Bookstore in Grand St. and is doing very well. 

Yours Respectfully, 
James RYAN 
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REVe 5 LEPHEN 1. DUBULS SONS 2): 


ALEXANDRIE—D. C. 13 75re 1837 
Monsieur et bon Ami, 

Une Dame de ma congrég  voudroit avoir une des bro- 
chures de Mr Sleigh, pour la faire lire 4 ses amies: faites- 
moi le plaisir de m’en envoyer une autre de suite par la 
Poste, et de me mander ce qu’elle vous aura cotté, afin qu’a 
Yoccasion je puisse vous en faire le remboursement. Je 
vous remercie beaucoup de la premiére; il m’a été extreme- 
ment agréable de la faire voir a mon monde, ici, aprés la nou- 
velle que j’avois apportée avec moi de Philadelphie. Vous 
seriez bien aimable, en m’écrivant, de me donner quelques 
nouvelles sur la effet produit par cette brochure. (Is Sister 
Petronilla quite recovered from her fright?) Is it not 
thought that this will have a tendency to assuage, soothe 
the feelings of many among our separated brethren? What 
have Presbyterian newspapers said about it? &c. 

Permettez que je vous charge de mes compliments et 
amitiés pour l’excellent Docteur Nancréde, a qui j’ai eu le 
regret de ne pouvoir aller faire mes remerciments—Item a 
Mt Gartland—What news of Mt Hughes? soon to be home 
I presume— 

Adieu— 
Votre bien reconnoissant— 
et affectionné 
STEPHEN L. DuBuIssoNn 

Mille choses aussi a Mt Chaperon S’il vous plait— Jai 
été fort sensible a la politesse qu’il a eue de venir pour me 
voir a St Joseph— 


REV ALEXIUS || ELD Ee 


St Mary’s CotieceE Batt [Baltimore, Md.,| Jany 224 1838. 
Drssir 
Your favour of 29th ulte enclosing your Check for seventy 
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six Dollars Twenty five Cents, has been duly recd & below 
you have the several receipts. Yrs respectfully, 
en ELDER: 
Balt Jany 22d 1838 Recd of A J Elder fifty one Dollars 
Twenty five Cents in full for Clothes for Rt Revd J Hughes. 
$51.25. [Signature not legible. ] 
Balt Jany 2nd 1838 Recd of A J Elder Twenty five 
dollars in full for Rt Revd J Hughes’ Bill 
$25. G. H. CHaport. 


FROM SAME. 
St. Mary’s CoLieceE, Batt [Baltimore, Md.] 
Jany 16th 1841. 
Dr Sir 

Enclosed I send you the order of the Bishop of Nancy 
[France| in my favour for Three Hundred Dollars, & for 
which I shall draw on you at sight on Wednesday the 2oth 
Inst. The Bishop’s draft being not in form I have receipted 
it in accordance with what I now write. 

very respectfully yrs 
Ae err: 
Treast 
REV] LHOMAS HEYDEN. 
Dear Friend, 

Your favour of the 19th Inst which I have duly received, 
has added to the debt of gratitude which I owe you for so 
many acts of kindness and friendship. You must even add 
another—forgiveness of my reserve respecting a matter in 
which you were kind enough to take such interest. Before 
this reaches you, you will have learned from the Bishop to 
whom I have written, that I have again declined the exalted 
station to which I was appointed. Great dignities—de 
manding great gifts, I wisely shrink from the honor intended 
me and leave the way for one who will bring the desired 
qualifications. St. John’s would certainly have been the 
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Church for the performance of the Ceremony, if such an 
event was to take place, but Providence has disposed and 
determined otherwise by inspiring me with a due sense of 
my unfitness which the well-meant importunity of friends 
cannot shake. If we can only succeed in being humble, 
obedient, zealous, edifying priests, ours will be merit of a 
very high order. Pray even that your friend may be such 
and say even in his regard “ que la volonté de Dieu soit 
faite.” 

I had an opportunity yesterday of witnessing the piety of 
my former flock here, when upwards of sixty approached 
the Sacraments. To them I hope to be allowed to devote 
myself at present, whilst at the same time I know that I will 
often have occasion to regret Philadelphia on account of the 
examples of clerical virtue & worth that were so often 
placed before my eyes during my brief stay there and the 
remembrance of which is I trust, to have a salutary influ- 
ence upon my future conduct. Please to present my re- 
spectful compliments to Rt. Rev. Dr. Kenrick—also to my 
worthy fellow-laborer Rev. Mt. Gartland—and to Rey. Mr. 
Sourin & Rev. Mr. Miller. With best wishes for yourself 
and commending myself to your prayers 

I remain, dear Friend 
Yours most truly, 
Tuomas HEYDEN. 
Bedford [Pa.] 234 April 1838 


[Note.—In his letter Father Heyden refers to the efforts made, though to no avail, to 
have him accept the very honorable, though at the time most arduous position of bishop 
of Philadelphia. ] 


REV ESOBERMEYVER: 
Mountain [Md.] Sept 18th 1838 
Dear Sir 
Rev. Mr. McCaffrey this day received your letter of 14th 
Inst. & he has requested me to answer your enquiry—as his 
state of health will not permit him to do so himself— First 
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of all Mr. Doyle met with much inconvenience in procuring 
a sufficient number of suitable boxes for the Books— He 
was obliged to go to Fred. for them where he bought 47— 
He then went to Balt. I presume to ascertain how the Books 
could be forwarded to Pittsburg— One load of the boxes 
has been brought from Fred. & another load will come in 
a day or two. As yet scarcely one half of the Library is 
packed up & I think 10 days must elapse before it is entirely 
completed— Mr. Doyle has enjoyed good health Rey. 
Mr. McCaffrey did recover pretty fast, but about a week 
since he took a small relapse which has thrown him back 
probably two weeks— He is now gradually recovering & 
is nearly as well as he was before he relapsed. At least 2 
weeks will be required to enable him to walk out— 

My respects to Rev. Messrs. Gartland, Sourin & Miller 
and believe me very sincerely your obt Serv’t 

L. OBERMEYER. 


([Note.—The epithet “‘ Mountain,” formerly very commonly and even yet applied to 
that ancient centre of classical and church learning in the U. S., refers to Mt. St. 
Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, in the midst of the picturesque mountain region of 
North Maryland. The post stamp reads “Emmitsburg, Md.,” while in the centre of 
that legend the postmaster has added in writing “‘ Sept. 19,”’ the charge being “12%”’ 
cents. 


HONe OSE rreheGhHANDLER, 
OrricE UNITED STATES GAZETTE 
[Philadelphia, Pa.] Jany 11, 1839. 
Mr. Frenaye 
Mrs Robinson who hands you this understands that you 
have the letting of a house in Arch below Tenth Street— 
She is anxious to rent the building and you may depend on 
her punctuality and great respectability— Her security 
for the payment of the rent will be ample. 
Truly your Servant 
Jos R CHANDLER 
[Notr.—Mr. Chandler, a man of affairs, founder (we believe) as well as editor of the 


U.S. Gazette, and high in the Councils of the Masonic Order, was a convert to the 
Catholic Church. | 
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REV DEMETRIUS A. (GALLIDIZINSOD Re axe 
FRANCIS BARONE IG 
Loretto, [Pa.] June 4, 1839 
Right Revd & very dear Sir, 

By Mr Wilm Todd you receive the Amt of our collection 
for your Seminary, only $196.37-% a very trifling sum 
indeed, but larger than I expected. In consequence of the 
failure of crops almost all of us had to buy our bread stuffs, 
instead of having any to sell. As for myself I am ashamed 
of having nothing to offer except the paltry sum of $25. 
My Debts amounting yet to nearly $2000 & the frequent 
Visits I receive from our blessed Saviour in the shape of 
Widows, Orphans & other poor People must be my Apology 
for the present, but live in hopes of being able to do a little 
more before long. N. B. the above sum is only the Amt 
of collection in my own Congregation, & I am surprised 
to hear that nothing was done in the other 3 Congregations. 
Mr Todd is in such a hurry (for fear of missing the Stage 
at the Summit) that I have only time to add Assurances 
of the great respect with which I remain 

R. Revd & very Dear Sir, 
yt most hble & obdt Servt 
DEMETRIUS A. GALLITZIN 

P. S. I was much pleased at the pieces which lately 
appear’d in the Herald concerning the Pew System, & hope 
the subject will be continued, as many more objections can 
& ought to be alledged agt it. Some objections indeed, too 
indelicate, to be enter’d on the Columns of a Newspaper & 
which will probably suggest themselves to you. 


[Notr.—With the superscription of the above to the Bishop are the words “ Attention 
of Mt Wil™ Todd.”’] 


REV> CHARLES CONSDANTINES ISH eb: 


New York, May gth, 1841 
My dear Sir, 


on receiving the draft for $60, from Vincennes, [Jndi- 
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ana,| I immediately wrote to the Bishop, expressing my 
extreme mortification at the conduct of my Brother, and 
my regret at not being able to pay the money. In this case, 
I should very much rejoice did my circumstances permit 
me to send the sum loaned. But, you must see at once, that 
it is utterly wureasonable for persons loaning money to a 
young man of age, calling upon me to pay it, because he 
happens to be my Brother. 

The Revd Mr Buteux of Terre Haute writes to me like- 
wise, saying that he paid his board to the amount of $16 
and a half: and assuring me that his great poverty urges 
him to apply to me for that sum also—and requesting me 
to deposit it in your hands. Should he apply to you for the 
money, I have merely to state that, as the sum is small, & 
he so very poor (though not more so than myself) I will 
refund that sum—but cannot do it before ninety days. 
Though in a large city and attached to a large Church, I 
venture to say that there are few clergymen more straitened 
in their circumstances than I am. As to my Brother, I 
must really believe that his mind is not altogether right, or 
he would not have acted as he has done. 

With great respect 
I remain, &c. &c. 
CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE. 


[Notr.—But the post mark on this letter reads ‘‘ Philadelphia May 13.’’] 


REV. JAMES A. MILLER. 
My Dear friend, 

I have not had time to answer your last letter until now. 
My use of the expression ‘‘ Cross Medals” arose from the 
misunderstanding I had of your former letter. I thought 
that some of the miraculous medals were struck in the shape 
of a cross—at all events do not fail to make up a packet of 
medals for me according to my former direction & add % 
dozen of small crucifixes such as you say you have. I 
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should be pleased to obtain 3 dozen of Rosary books. I 
have been sending by various opportunities for them for 
the last six months, but have failed to procure them. Rvd 
Mr Magher is frequently at your place, he would not refuse 
to take charge of these articles & convey them to me. I 
hope you do not forget me in your prayers—let not your 
pious zeal overlook the poor & neglected missions in the 
interior here. I begin to have some consolation from my 
labors here in seeing a little fruit— Ihave admitted within 
the last year 8 into the Church & 22 to their first Com- 
munion. 
present my regards to all my clerical friends 
Yours affectionately in X 


J A MILLER 
To Mr M. A. Frenaye 


June 7, 1841 Cuamé [Chambersburg, Pa.] 


MR. RICHARD O’CONNOR. 


MosiLe June 11th 1841. 
Deatoit, 

I received your esteemed favour of June 24 yesterday 
and shall now trouble you with a few lines in reply. On 
the 21st of April The Revd Jas. McGaraghan (my con- 
fessor) wrote to the Bishop of Phila# concerning me & gave 
him the necessary details about my education, present feel- 
ings &c. I have been for some time anxiously awaiting an 
answer, but as none came I supposed either that the letter 
did not reach, or, if it did, that the Bishop was absent. On 
last Monday, (7th Inst) Mr. McGaraghan left this place 
for Phila@ via New York & will probably arrive soon after 
you receive this. Before leaving he promised me that he 
would speak to your Bishop (with whom I believe he is 
personally acquainted) on the subject. He can give you 
full & satisfactory answers to all the questions you sug- 
gested. 
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I have not the honor of being acquainted with Bishop 
Purcell & cannot therefore refer to him. 

Before leaving Ireland I recd a letter of introduction from 
the Very Revd Thos O’Keeffe (an intimate friend of mine) 
to Dr. England but I have never had an opportunity of pre- 
senting it. I take the liberty of enclosing it to you & re- 
questing you to hand it to Dr. Kenrick. I have also a letter 
of introduction from the same person to Dr. Powers of New 
York. You tell me that “if I could pay something for 
admittance,” to say so. With regard to this matter, neces- 
sity (much to my regret) compels me to say in the words 
of the Apostle, “ Silver & gold I have not’””— I fear I will 
not be able before next Jany or Feby, to possess a sum of 
money sufficient to defray my travelling expenses to Phila- 
delphia. 

I delivered your message to Mr Stewart & I think you 
err in supposing that he has forgotten you. 

Give my best respects to Mr. Chapron— _ I am sincerely 
obliged to you & him for the kind interest you have taken 
in my welfare. When you see Mt. McGaraghan you will 
please remember me to him. 

with sincere thanks 
I remain very Respectfully 
Your obt Servt 
Ricu O’ConNoR 

I can, if necessary procure a good recommendation from 

my Bishop the Rt Revd M. Portier. OE 


[Notr.—The letter post stamped “‘ Mobile Ala June 11,” and “ paid,” has (in writing) 
the charge for its carriage as “‘ Double” “‘ 50” cents.] 


FRANCIS R. SHUNK. 
HARRISBURG June 30, 1841. 
Dear Sir, 
There is not amongst the acts passed at the late Session 
of the Legislature An act for the sale of the Arsenal on 
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Juniper Street, nor one to regulate the holding of real estate 
by Ecclesiastical persons. 
I have directed to be entered on the list for the laws &c. 
the Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo 
Iam yours reply 
PRORD SHUNK 


[Nore.—But post stamped “ Harrisburg Pa July 4,’ with carriage charge ‘‘12%’’ 
cents. ] 


REV. BERNARD McCABE. 


Curist CHurcH WeEsT CHESTER Oct 27 1841. 
Sin, 

May I request you the favour to forward me by the West- 
chester Car Fifty Medals of Rev. Dr. Gartland’s zinc metal 
and three Silver Crosses (all Temperance Medals) on thurs- 
day or friday as also a few Breads large and small for the 
Altar and Communion and few prayer Books and Cate- 
chisms. You will deduct their amt cost from the money 
in your hands due to me. I anxiously wish to know how 
you have succeeded with Madam Kitera in recovering the 
money due Christ Church West Chester. If you could 
send a few small books yourself you might expect a reward 
in another world. The people here are poor and not able 
to buy books.—I baptized and recd into the Church during 
the two last months not a few in number, to whom I was not 
able to make any presents of Books. A respectable young 
man by name George Pratt was baptized by me who is about 
23 years old having [been] brought up a Quaker in this 
neighbourhood. His near relations, brothers and sisters 
persecuted him badly, whilst some of them said he was out 
of his mind others of them said his brothers and sisters 
should cut his throat. He bore it with meekness and was 
nothing daunted. Said he was ready to undergo any suffer- 
ing for the faith in which he was baptized, and came the 
following Sunday to Communion. ‘There is Quaker charity 
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and tolerance!!! My best respects to my Bishop and house- 
hold Clergy— Yours in Christ BERNARD McCAaBE 


REV. SIMON P. LALUMIERE. 
WasHINGTON Daviess County Inprana— 
Nov. 10 — 1841. 
Very Dear and Beloved Sir 

As it will cost you no postage I may write to you a few 
lines. Revd Mt Quarter of N. Y.—may send you some 
money for me; if he does, you will put it at the account of 
the Bishop and let him know when you will have to write 
to him. Our plot, to do good, has not been found out I 
presume. We now have hard times—the Bishop has no 
money and our Catholics in general are poor.— Our mis- 
sion, however, is going on the encrease— We have in this 
county 6 miles from Washington the Brothers who lately 
came from France. We entertain great hopes that they 
will do a great deal of good.— 

I have been very sick this autumn—I was confined for 
nearly four weeks— I had taken previous to that a mis- 
sionary tour in Illinois and exposed myself or rather was 
exposed. I was lucky enough however to get home—and 
there be sick, but now I am well. I hope Dear Sir that you 
keep your health and will live yet many years. my respects 
to all friends— most respectfully Yours— 

Simon P. LALUMIERE. 


[Notr.—This letter, which seems to have come by private hand, is marked on the 
outside “ Favour of M' Finlin.’’] 


FROM SAME. 


TerRRE Haute, Vico County Inpiana July 5, 1843. 
very Dear friend 
I have just received your last letter, by which you an- 
nounce to me that you have received the amount of the draft 
—and I see with some loss, but you could not help it. I 
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missed seeing the Bishop, who was at the convent this week 
—he left before I got there, and I understood from Revd 
Mr Corbe that he had no money with him ;—hbesides he is 
going to be absent visiting his diocese—and it may be a long 
time before I can see him—moreover I would rather receive 
it directly from you—so I will draw on you for the amount 
—$114.83—the money is for that boy whose care I have— 
and there are debts which I have to pay now—so I need the 
money badly— I am happy to learn that you enjoy good 
health and that the cause of religion is advancing in the 
East— I would gladly take the Catholic Herald, if some 
one de vos prétres voulut me faire dire des mess pour la 
somme l’argent est si rare dans ce pays ci—etc. Iam well. 
my respects to Mr Gartland and to the Bishop— 
yours truly— 
Stmon P. LALUMIERE. 


{[Norze.—Post charge was ‘‘25”’ cents. ] 


FROM SAME. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, September 26, 1846. 
very Dear friend 
I have to inform you that I have sent three drafts to Revd 
Ed Purcelle [sic, Purcell] at Cincinnati, for him to sell: the 
amount is 2350—1 of a thousand, 2 of eight hundred and 
fifty—3 of five hundred. I sent them a few days ago, no 
returns as yet. I write this evening to the Revd gentleman 
to inquire. It is a long time since I had the pleasure of 
writing to you. I am happy to have this opportunity of 
expressing my sincere respects for you. 
Yours truly.— 
Simon P. LALUMIERE 
P. S. The Bishop has sent me here to buy some lots, 
that will explain the reason of the drafts, and of my being 
here. Iam yet at Terre Haute. I presume you have heard 
of the death of our beloved friend and Priest Revd Mr 
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Bacquelin he was thrown off his horse—and he died seven 
hours after. he was a good and excellent man respected 
by all—even protestants. 


[Note.—Post charge (stamped) “10” cents.] 


REV. EDWARD BARRON TO RT. REV. FRANCIS 
PAREN RICK 
SEMINARY BattimoreE [no date, but “ Dec. 13, 1841”] 
My dear Bishop 

I forgot to draw the amount due of salary, & as there will 
not be time to remit it before tuesday when we may sail I 
shall draw the amount of one hundred & fifty dollars which 
I suppose will be refunded by the trustees, the more so as I 
leave some furniture for the use of the clergyman of the 
Church. The Rev. Mr. L’Homme will I think pay me that 
sum so that it will be necessary to see that he will be paid. 
You perceive my Dear Bishop I make free with you. 

I begged of Rev. Mr Carter to remit me a small paper 
which is a certificate of my being a freeholder of the Co 
Waterford it is a small paper 6 by 4 inches (about) it is 
parchment paper & I know among other names there is that 
of Delander on't. 

The little coloured boys being under meazles [sic] will 
not probably come. There are probably Catholics to the 
number of about 10. 

I remain my dear bishop yours 
most affectionately in J. M. 
EDWARD BARRON 


{Notre.—Mr. Frenaye, who always was very careful in filing correspondence, etc., 
marks the above as “received Dec. 13, 1841.” 

In ’41, Father Barron, vicar general of Philadelphia, a brother of Sir Henry Winton 
Barron, of Waterford, Ireland, was sent with Rev. John Kelly, of New York, brother 
of Eugene Kelly, the banker, on mission service to Liberia, in West Africa; two years 
later was created titular bishop of Eucarpia by the Holy See. But because of ill-health 
in that pestilential region he was compelled to leave his mission, which was given in 
charge of a religious order, returning therefrom to the United States. Here volunteer- 
ing in help of Bishop Gartland, of Savannah, he was taken down with his last sickness 
in that city, where he died September 12, 1854, Bishop Gartland dying eight days later 
of yellow fever. See Shea’s Ast. of the Catholic Church tn the U. S.,(N. Y., 1892), iv, 
102, 103.] 
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FROM SAME TO SAME. 


Dustin [Ireland] 16th Jan. 1843. 
Right Rev. & Dear friend in Xt. 

Having on yesterday some conversation with a Captain 
experienced with the African coast, I have learned from 
him that it will be better for us to purchase from merchants 
on the coast that to order any goods, except when one sets 
out, he ought to take certain matters for a first establish- 
ment. If you have not sent the articles I ordered, please 
then not to send them but informing Rev. J. Kelly of what 
you hold in hands, let hitn draw on you to that amt. 

I thank you for your three letters & your kind offers. I 
am much surprised at what you mention in that of 8th Dec. 
1842. I know not as yet whether Dt O’Connor be appointed 
to Charleston. 

The above named Captain recommends me to commence 
a mission at Dutch Accra, there being a great number of so 
called Portuguese Christians. his opinion of Sierra Leone 
where he remained 9 years is not so unfavourable, particu- 
larly as there are hilly points in the vicinity where one is 
able to recruit after sickness. The Wesleyans & other sects 
have all in their hands. South of Palmas the Xtians i. e. 
the Rom. Cath. are in great numbers.—You see we are in 
need of prayer, forget us not, & 

Believe me your’s most affectionately in Xt 
EpWaArD BARRON 
Bp. of Constantina & Vic. Apost of Guinea. 

Dr. Murray most particular in his inquiries for you & 
Dt. Petet: 

[Notr.—Post stamped (on the outside) as “‘ Ship Letter” from ‘‘ Liverpool Jan. 19,” 


ditto “‘New York Ship Feb. 28.’’ Reference to Archbishop Murray, of Dublin, and 
(presumably) Bishop Peter R. Kenrick, of St. Louis, Mo.] 


) 
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Rev JON KELLY TORT. REV. FRANCIS P. 
KENRICK. 


Harper, Cape Patmas [West Africa] 
21 Nov. 1842. 
Rt. Rev. Sir, 

Accompanying this you will receive a Bill of Exchange 
for one hundred and sixty five dollars, drawn on you at 
thirty days sight in favor of Geo. R. McGill, on 4/, of goods 
Bt. of him for the Cath. Mission of St. Peter’s of Cape P. 
[Palmas. | I have the honor to be 

yr obt. serv’t 
eeICEL ity: 


Harper, Cape PALMAS 
12th Dec. 1842. 
Sir, 

Accompanying this you will receive Bill of Exchange for 
two hundred and forty dollars, drawn on you at thirty days 
sight, in favor of Capt. James Daily or order on account of 
goods bought of him for the Mission of SS. Peter & Paul 
& which amt be pleased charge to said Mission. 

I have the honor to be 
yr. obt. servt 
Je hnrry 


FROM SAME TO SAME. 
Harper, Care Patmas, [West Africa] 
Feb. 8, 1843. 
Rt. Rev. Sir, 

Accompanying this you will receive a Bill of Exchange 
for three hundred and eighty five dolls. drawn on you at 
thirty days sight, in favor of Daniel D. Daily, on account 
of goods bought of him to pay the mechanics and others 
employed [some words torn off| Mission house and chapel 
and which amt you will be pleased to charge to the account 
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of the Rev. E. W. Barron, D. D. and to the Cath. Mis. of 
SS. Peter & Paul, W. Af. 

Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir, had our venerated Superior 
reached here in Jany or about the 1t inst. as intended, it 
would have been a great pleasure to have spared your gen- 
erous kindness the trouble which we are now compelled to 
give you. The poverty of the builder &c. leaves me no 
alternative. Dr. Barron’s purpose of sailing from a con- 
tinental port, & of calling at Gibraltar & Sierra Leon has 
probably occasioned his regretted delay. From England— 
especially the port of Liverpool, vessels are sailing to W. 
and S. Africa continually & at stated seasons for our vicinity 
—Cape Coast— This was not known to Dr. B. when leav- 
ing for Europe—and this accounts also for the remarkable 
fact that English is understood by many & well spoken, in 
all the Kroo towns on the W. coast from Sierra Leon to the 
Portuguese settlements of the Line. 


FROM SAME TO SAME. 


We continue to be favored with good health—nothing 
has so much annoyed myself, as the inability, from affairs 
of almost entirely a secular nature, of attending properly 
to the duties of my vocation & one particularly that of the 
study of the language of the tribes for whom I have ptir- 
posed to labor all my days—in this (whether savage or 
civilized) world of wo. 

We now occupy part of “the convent”? which will suit 
20 religious & more together with as many scholars or 
Seminarians. We daily expect arrivals. 

Ora pro nobis. 
Ke Ge 


[Notre.—Letter post stamped “‘ Providence R. I. June 14.” 


Inside (on separate page) is this acknowledgment: ‘‘ Draft in possession to be for- 
warded by Sam! Gladding. 
“Prov. (Providence, R. I.) June 13/43.’’] 
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FROM SAME TO SAME. 


Cape Pautmas, W. A. [West Africa.] 
17th Feb. 1843. 
Be INeV.) oir, 

Accompanying this you will receive a Bill of Exchange for 
one hundred and twenty six dolls. & fifty five cents, drawn 
on you at thirty days sight in favor of R. J. Sims, on account 
of plank &c. Bt. of him for completion of the Mission House 
and Chapel and which be pleased to charge to E. W. Barron, 
D. D. &c. as heretofore advised when drawing for Capt. 
D. D. Daily a Bill for $385 I have the honor to be 

your obt. Servant, 
JS Kero 


| Note.—At the foot of this sheet is a receipt as follows: ‘‘ Received this day the above 
named draft. Providence May 7'43. Sam! Gladding ”’ 
Outside this letter is post stamped ‘* Providence R. I. May 8” [1843]. 


REVELCH ARTES awhile, 
[Cathedral] Bate. [Md.] Jany. 8th 1843. 
Dear Sir 
The Rev. Mr Brassac, of Paris, to whom I am indebted, 
has directed me to pay you the amount which I owe him: 
it is 62 francs, 92 centimes. You will please to settle this 
account with Mr Murphy bookseller of our city, who has. 
requested me to write to you upon the subject. 
Present my respects to Bishop Kenrick, and Rev. Mr 
Gartland, and believe me 
Very faithfully yours, 
Cuas. I. Wuite, at the Cathl. 


REV Ne ooEINBACHER >): 
LresBanon [Penna.] the 14th of January 1843 
Dear Sir 
As soon as I received your letter from the 12th of Nov. 
1842, I urged the trustees of Lebanon to send their share 
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for the episcopal fund; but the difficulty of finding par- 
notes, my long absence, etc. etc. was the cause of their delay. 
Excuse therefore your obedient Servant 
N. STEINBACHER, 5. J. 
The share of Lebanon is $12.00 which I hereby send in 
notes. 


[Nore.—Reference to the Cathedraticum of Lebanon mission. 
Letter post stamped ‘‘ Lebanon Penn. Jan. 17;”’ with the post charge (in writing) “‘25”’ 
cents, stamped “ paid.’’] 


REV. WILLIAM QUARTER. 
New York Feb 27th 43. 
(DEsSit, 

Your kind letter of last Saturday inviting me to preach 
a Charity Sermon in behalf of the orphans of St. John’s & 
St. Joseph’s Asylums, is just received. 

I feel much honoured in being selected by your most 
excellent Bishop as the orphans’ advocate. But I fear my 
feeble advocacy may injure rather than benefit their cause. 
Bishop Hughes, however, has advised me to accept the invi- 
tation, therefore do I waive all considerations of incapacity 
on my own part, and shall endeavour to be with you on the 
friday or saturday before the 3md Sunday in March. 

please present my respectful regards to your worthy 
Bishop & believe me 

respectfully and sincerely yours &c. 
W™ QUARTER 


REV. JAMES AMBROSE STILLINGER. 
St. VINCENTS [mission in Westmoreland County, Pa.] 
April 14th 1843. 

Desrsir 

I received your letters relative to the 30 dollars from this 
place and Blairsville—the only reason I have and a very 
strong one, for not sending it at your first solicitation, and 
now, is that I cannot get it— It may seem strange—but 
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it is no less true—nor do I know when it can be collected— 
the people here, at best, are not liberal with their money— 
and now we can get none—unless the law would be put in 
force against them— _ Here they will not subscribe to the 
Episcopal fund— If I had it of my own I would most 
cheerfully give it but I have not—indeed I have not seen 
thirty dollars together these six months— In Blairsville, 
they will pay as soon as they can get that much, but then 
there is a difficulty there, not easily surmounted—their new 
church which has cost better than six thousand dollars, and 
scarcely half of this paid, will retard the payment for awhile. 
If they were out of debt—they would not have to be asked 
even the first time for it— Indeed, if they do not get 
assistance, they will be in great difficulty—they have paid 
what they could—and still the Builder of the Church is 
dreading every day the Sheriff. What is to be done in this 
case? It is certainly a critical one. We know not rightly 
what to do. In the cities there is still some money but with 
us it is seldom we see it—our farmers can scarcely get 10 
cents for a bushel of oats—where is the money to come 
from? Respectfully yours etc. 
J. A. STILLINGER. 


[Notze.—Post mark (in writing) ‘* Youngstown April 1s; with charges ‘18%4”’ cents.} 


REV»PIERCE MAHER. 
Harrispurec June 5th [1843] 
Dear Sir 
Inclosed I remit to you five dollars which I owe for 25 
copies of “ Milner’s end of controversy.” They are already 
gone and had not near sufficient for all who wanted them. 
Will you be so kind as to send me as soon as possible 50 
copies more and I will remit the money immediately after 
their disposal. I have not seen Ovington yet. 
yours respectfully 
P. MAHER. 


Nore.—[Post charges (in writing) “25” cents, stamped “ paid.”’] 
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New York June 30th 1843 
Dear sir 
I have just received an order from the Rev John Kelly of 
Liberia, on the Rt [sic, Rev.] Bishop Hughes, for $151, 
and which amount he says in his letter, the Rt Bishop Ken- 
rick will pay. I paid the amount on those conditions, will 
you have the kindness to speak to the Bishop on this subject, 
and write me at your earliest convenience. Mr. Kelly you 
know went out with Dr Barron at first, & I suppose he told 
him to draw accordingly. Respectfully yours 
WILLIAM STARRS. 
P. S. The amount $151,74/ 100 dollars, but when I 
paid it at sight, they took off the 74 cents, for interest, 
leaving $151.00. 


REV a eri Ee 


Loretto, [Pa.] Jul. 6th 1843. 
Dear Sir: 

I received yours of June 7the and should have answered 
long ago, but the man for whom the enclosed letter was, was 
not at home. Now I have seen him and settled the affair 
with him. you may therefore give me credit for the $50. 

My respects to the Right Revd Bishop and tell him that 
Revd M. [Matthew] Gibson lives now since about 6 or 7 
weeks with me in Loretto, and also that I have investigated 
the affairs of the Church in Jefferson and see no such great 
danger and difficulties as has been anticipated. 

Yours respectfully, 
Pet. H. LEMKE. 


[Norze.—On outside of this letter post charges, etc. (in writing), ‘° Loretto Pa. July 
1st’ Paid 18%.’’] 
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REV; JOPLIN McCLOSKEY. 
Mt. St. Mary’s Cottece, [Emmitsburg, Md.,] 
th 
My Dear Sir, Pegs 

My object in writing to you is to request you to accept a 
draft for the amount of Mr. La Tour’s bill, which was paid 
to Rev. Mr Gartland before he left Philada when he in- 
formed me that he had the money I told him that I would 
leave it in his hands to meet a claim about the end of August, 
not thinking at the time that I would have to settle with our 
bookseller during the present month. Such being my situ- 
ation you would oblige me very much by accepting the 
order— I will have other funds in Rev. Mr Gartland’s 
before the end of August. As I am writing about 
money matters I will trouble you on another point. I have 
often been thinking to write to you in order to know whether 
we could not get some monied person to lend us about 
twenty thousand dollars at the rate of 4 pr ct. 

Our debt which is about the above named amount is 
divided amongst so many persons, that it is rather trouble- 
some; we would prefer that one person should hold the 
claim. The investment would be perfectly secure & the 
interest regularly paid. 

I wish this business to be confidential Should you know 
any person who would like to make such an investment, you 
can inform me & the necessary arrangements will be made. 
It is probable that Rev. Mt McCaffrey will have a talk with 
you on the subject—he will be in Philad@ about the end of 
next week his brother the bearer of this will leave on 
Monday. I am 

Dear Sir, 
very respectfully, 
yrs JoHN McCLosKeEy 
Treast of College. 


{Nore.—On the outside (in writing) is the name of “ Rev. Tho* M’Caftrey,’’ brother 
of Rev. John M°Caffrey of Emmitsburg.] 
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REV. JOHN McCAFFREY. 
Mt, St. Mary’s Cotiece, [Emnutsburg, Md.,]| 
Sept. 14th 1843 
Dear Sir, 

I beg you to inform Bishop Kenrick, that I will with 
pleasure preach a Charity Sermon in St. John’s church 
for the benefit of St. John’s & St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylums. I have already made my calculations as to the 
time, and since you have not positively determined on the 
day, I would beg, as a favour, the delay of one week or two. 
The approaching retreat of the Students of our College & 
other duties scarcely less important will demand my atten- 
tion and labour, before I can leave home, & will plead my 
excuse with the Bp & his friends for asking this delay. I 
will look to you for speedy notification of the appointed 
day. Please to present my respects to your Bishop, to Revd 
Mr Gartland & all my friends and believe me Dear Sir, 

Your friend & humble servt 
JouHN McCAFFREY 

P. S. I will write to Revd Mr Gartland on business this 

afternoon. Je McG 


REV. FRANCIS X. MARSHALL. 
December 17, 1843, ELIZABETHTOWN, [Pa.] 
Dear Sir, 
Your kind favour of the 9 inst came to hand. At present 
I have no money, but I will endeavour to send it, as soon as 
possible,perhaps in two or three weeks. 
Respectfully yours &c. 
F. X. MARSHALL. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, [Pa.] July 7, 1849. 
Dear Sir, 
Enclosed you will find ten dollars for the Bishop. Yours 
respectfully &c. F, X. MARSHALL. 
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REV. PATRICK A. NUGENT. 
Norristown, [Pa.] December 27th 1843. 
Dear Mr. Frenaye, 

I received your letter some time ago calling my attention 
to the Episcopal Fund, which I now send you enclosed in 
this letter before the Expiration of the year. 

Please to write immediately after its reception so that 
any fear of its being mislaid may be removed. 

Wishing you an increase of spiritual and temporal happi- 
ness during the approaching year, I hope you will pray for 

your sincere Friend &c. 
P. A. NUGENT. 


MRS.-A. Ks BAUDUY. 


Mrs, Bauduy regrets that it has not been in her power to 
send to Mr. Frenaye returns for the Seminary [of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.| sooner this year. She has been prevented 
from doing so by sickness in her family etc. etc. The fol- 
lowing are the names of those who have paid their subscrip- 
tions for this year— 


Miss Beylle Solicitor. M** Bauduy Solicitor. 
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= 20.00 


A. K, Baupuy. 
February 8, 1845 [Philadelphia], 111 S. 4th St. 


{Notr.—Several members of the ‘‘ Bauduy” family are named in the sacramental 
registers of St. Peter’s Church, Wilmington, in Delaware, one of them a priest, perhaps 
an exile, as were many others of French extraction, from San Domingo, who ministered 
to the Faithful in Delaware as early as 1797. (See Recorps for 1884-1886, i, 140, 141 and 
368.) J 
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DR. BENJAMIN F. BACHE. 
U. S. Navat Asytum, [Philadelpiia, Pa. | 


April 29, 1846 
Dear Sir 


Please consider me as relinquishing pew No. 34 North 
Aisle [church of St. John, Philadelphia,| which I have 
heretofore rented. My son Charles L. Bache would like 
to have a single sitting in any part of the Church for which 
I will be responsible. very respectfully 

yr obdt sert 
B. F. BAcHE. 


MR. GEORGE: G) COLLINS: 
PuitapA [Pa.] May 7th 1846 
Respected Sir, 

Your polite favor of the 3d in answer to mine of the 2nd 
inst. was received by me after my return from St. Francis. 
I was gratified beyond expression at the generous regard 
manifested towards me therein. I have also to acknowl- 
edge your present favor. I therefore haste to reply. 

When I rented the pew, it was done at the suggestion of 
Mr. Newell. I have to contend with almost insuperable 
difficulties to support a family of seven, and at the same 
time acquire a learned profession. To pay $15 annually I 
conceived to be within my reach and therefore undertook 
the task. Mr. N. has not been pleased with the arrange 
ments in the aisle; he considers it almost impossible to have 
access to the Pew owing to the dense crowd which obstructs 
the passage, and hence objected to continue as part tenant. 
I doubt much whether he will ever pay his half. Under 
these circumstances I feel constrained, though reluctantly, 
to adhere to the spirit of my first note. But should your 
applicant desire half the pew, I will most cheerfully assume, 
and I trust honorably discharge, half the obligations. I 
would also most respectfully request you to let me know if 
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these arrangements will be satisfactory; or if not can I 
obtain by your aid two seats in some convenient part of the 
Church. 

I shall send you the Amt. due by me, at the time men- 
tioned in my first note, and rest assured Sir, that I feel 
grateful to you for the Catholic spirit you seem to cherish 
towards the aspiring but embarrassed Collins,—I have lived 
here upwards of 18 months, and I have seen V. Rev. F. X. 
Gartland once in my house, and I suppose I may live here 
for ever, and no clerical intercourse be established in order 
for edification— Again, Accept my thanks and believe 
me, I shall not be unmindful of your kindness. 

I remain Respected Sir, 

With sentiments of profound esteem 
Your Obt Servt— 
GrEO: CONSTANTINE COLLINS. 

P.S. Will Mr. Frenaye accept a ticket for my 34 Lec- 
ture and also present Mr. Garland [sic, but Gartland] 
another. There are two more for other clergymen. 


REV. AMBROSE J. KEIM TO RIGHT REV. PETER 
R. KENRICK. 


St. Lours [Mo.] May 13th 1846. 

Monseigneur 

I am writing again, but I do not know what to write: 
everything is in the old way in our house, nothing happened 
since your departure. I have yet all the money that was in 
the bank when you left. the orphan fair is going on, they 
are in good spirits, I hope that they will do well. Bishop 
Barron is working very hard at the Hospital. 

I believe that the sisters in Broadway will conclude their 
contract to day for their new building with Mr. Deuneuy. 

I hope that you will not stay long after the Council, I 
am in good hopes that you will be back before ail the money 
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is gone all the Revd Gentlemen send you their kindest re- 
spects. 
I remain respectfully your humble and obt servant 
A. J. Kem 


Rt. Rev. & Dt Friend, 

If convenient please to get a well made Chasuble for the 
Kansas Church, of the different church colours. Please to 
tell yr good brother not to allow my books to be taken away 
by Dt O’Connor. It is singular that he should lay claim to 
the works of Bellarmine which I purchased in Rome. Adiew 
to you all. I hope you will remain at least a month in the 
East or on the beautiful lakes of America. in Jesus Mary 
& Joseph yours + Epwarp BARRON, 


[Nore.—Post charge ‘‘10”’ cents. ] 


MR. JOSEPH DONATH. 


PHILADELPHIA [Pa.] May 25. 1846 
Dear Sir 
I enclose one hundred & twenty six 7 | 100 dollars in a 
check, being one half of the proceeds of the Charity Sermon 
yesterday in St Marys Church, and regret that it is so small. 
If we go on in not getting one half we did formerly we shall 
come out minus at the end of the year. Hoping that we 
shall succeed better with the other churches 
I remain 
Respectfully yours 
JosEPpH DoNATH 


REV, JOHN CeBRADY: 
Horuiayszsure [Pa.] 26th May 1846 
Dear Sir 
Dr. Roderigue [sic, but Rodrigue] tells me he gave you 
directions to purchase an organ on certain conditions for 
the Church in this Place. Permit me to inform you that 
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the difficulties of the Church do not at Present warrant us 
to purchase an organ, altho’ there are in our hands about 
$180 for that purpose. Should you consult an organ builder 
and have the kindness to forward his conditions I would 
be much pleased—more than $400 I would not like to pay 
including the seting of it up— Whilst I am Pastor the 
Church will not be involved in more debt. We can do 
without music until we are able to pay the piper. Pardon 
an Irishman and his rude adage— With respects to the 
Right Revd Bishop I am dear Sir 
Truly yours 
Joun C. Brapy. 


REV. OHINeRs OODWY Hit OFS. A: 


BROOKLYN, August 12,6 P. M., [1846] 
My Dear Sir 
On my return from Coney Island where I spent the day, 
I find your favor of the present date, & lose not a moment 
to reply, that Reverend Father [James] O’Donnell is fully 
authorised to give you the names of all the members of our 
congregation [church of St. Augustine, Philadelphia, Pa.,| 
you may desire—to do which had you requested him, I 
should presume he would not have hesitated, without wait- 
ing to be authorised by me to do so. 
respectfully & sincerely yours, 
Jonner, © DwvEr. On a.) 


FROM SAME. 
My Dear Sir 
The enclosed check is in payment of what we owe for 
eighteen boxes of wine, less one given to Rev. Riley of 
Wilmington, say $51—& for the Ep. Fund for the current 
year $s0—& for the Seminary, the contributions of eight 
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persons whose names are enclosed—$8—making in all One 
hundred & nine dollars— 
Respectfully yours 
Joun P. O’Dwyer, O. S. A. 
P. S. Be pleased to give me receipts on the book I send 
by bearer. 


St. Augustines, [Philadelphia, Pa.] 
Novr 23, 1846. 


REY, AUGUSTINE BALLY.s-)- 
GOSSENHOPPEN CATH. CHURCH, WASHINTON 
[sic] TowNsuip, BErKs County PENNA 

P. X. [= Pax Christi] the 28th Ocir 1846. 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
letter dated 24th Octr. I thank you kindly for the early 
notice you give me about the arrival of the Altar wine. If 
you can spare me 8 boxes, you will confer a great favor on 
me, in letting me have them. I will send for them on the 
4th or 5th November, when I hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you, & then we can make arrangements for taking 
them away immediately. Your’s truly, 

AUG BALL Y owl 


REVorRENRY PIEZSIMONS: 

Dear Sir 

I received your letter of the 234 ult. to which I reply by 
assuring you that 1 am most desirous to raise the monies 
for the Episcopal Fund and the Seminary. I send you $100 
for the Fund and I will send down the subscription for the 
Seminary as soon as I get an opportunity after Sunday the 
15th the day we intend to raise it. 

If I should not have an opportunity of transmiting in 
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time, before you close the accounts I’ll write after our col- 
lection and inform you of the amount. 
Yours sincerely 
Henry Fitzsimons 
Pottsville [Pa.] Nov. 4th 1846 


REV. DANIEL MAGORIEN. 


KrtLoucH [Ireland] May 28th 1846 
Dear Sir 


I wrote to you on the 1st last Month accompanied by 
another letter to Brandywine and as I have received an 
answer to the latter but none from you I am inclined to 
think that you have not received it. 

The object of it was to obtain from you a draft for £40. 
On my arrival here, and for some time after, my health 
failed me but I am at present quite well and am spending 
my time to the best advantage. 

Be kind enough to write to me on receipt, and furnish 
me with the means of returning to Philadelphia. 

I beg to be respectfully remembered to our good Bishop 
and make known to him that fever is so prevalent here, as, 
that I cannot remain with safety until next Spring. 

Tam Dr Sir 
Very Respectfully &c 
DANIEL MAGORIEN. 


REV. JAMES MALONEY. 
Tamaqua [Pa.] December 26th 1846 
Dear Sir 
I enclose you twenty dollars which you may pay yourself 
for the chalice and the ballance return to the Seminary in 
my name. I have got nothing from my people this year 
for the Seminary but I hope I will, after a short time. 
Yours &c. 
James MALONEY 
Tamaqua. 


[Note.—Post mark (in writing) ‘‘ Tamaqua Pa. Decembr 28 Paid P| 
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REV, J*HASEETINE 


BARDSTOWN Ky. April 27, 1847. 
Dry Sits 

Your favor of the 2oth inst. enclosing an account of 
$17.80 for duties & charges on 2 cassocks from Paris Fr 
came to my hands this morning. Enclosed please find forty 
dollars with which I wish first to take the $17.80 & the 
postage of this letter—2d pay to Fielding Lucas Jt. of Balti- 
more $21, on my account—34 what may remain pay to the 
publisher of the “ Catholic Herald” to my credit. I am 
sorry to trouble you this much, but I can’t well do other- 
wise. Please have the cassocks well boxed, & forwarded 
to Francis McKay Louisville Ky—I am much obliged to 
you for the kind service you have rendered me in this affair 
—Please inform Doctor Kenrick yt good Bishop that Bishop 

Flaget is quite low & great doubts exists of his recovery. 

Marvopioeayc: 
J. HASELTINE 
Sacerdos. 


{Note.—Post charge “‘10”’ cents. | 


MOTHER M. MICHAELLA JENKINS. 
Nasr ak 
Batt. [Baltimore, Md.] MONASTERY OF THE VISITATION 
Sep. 234. 1847. 
Sir, 

I received your letter & must here return you many thanks 
for your kind attention. We are much pleased I assure 
you, to hear of the books intended for us, hoping that we 
will receive amongst them some for the office, which we find 
so much difficulty in procuring. 

We must trespass still more on your kindness by request- 
ing you to send on the box, as soon as you find it convenient. 
Any little expense incurred, you have only to let us know. 
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Presenting the respects of the Community, with my own 
to you, Sir, whom we consider our friend, & a friend of the 
whole Visitation Institute, I remain, in union with the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, very respy yrs 

Sr. M. MicHartia JENKINS 
Supt of the Visitation D. S. B. 
[Nore.—The heading “ V + J.’ = live Jesus usual among Visitation sisters in their 
correspondence, as also the final ‘‘D. S. B.” = Dieu soit bént?= Blessed be God—an in- 


heritance from their lofty-minded founder, who was so greatly admired by even non- 
Catholics—Protestant, Jew and Moslem—Saint Francis of Sales.] 


REV. J. W. CUMMINGS. 


BisHop’s House, 263 Muvserry St. N. Y. 
Oct 4rth [7847] 
Sit, 

Rev. J. R. Bayley the Bishop’s Secretary informs me that 
Mr Delisle was in this city not long ago, in reduced circum- 
stances, and that he offered some vestments for sale which 
were purchased, I believe, by Rev Mr Reirdon of Pough- 
keepsie. He desired to borrow money from Mr Bayley 
ineffectually. He then left NY. mentioning his intention 
to go to New Orleans. Little is known of him here as he 
lived at a Hotel, and only came to the Bishop’s House on 
the above-mentioned business. Will you please inform any 
person who has occasion to address Bp Hughes that Mr 
Bayley is appointed to attend to his business? I do not 
think Mr Melcher is here. We at least have seen nothing 
of him. 

If I can do anything else for you, you will always find me 

Your most obedient Servant 
J. W. CuMMINGS 
are you right in saying Archbishop of St. Louis??? 


[Notr.—The Rev. James Roosevelt Bayley referred to subsequently was raised to 
the archiepiscopal chair of Baltimore. ] 
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REV. JAMES FORBES. 


HONESDALE [Pa.] November 1st 1847 

Dear Sir 

I beg to be excused for the liberty which I take of writing 
to you on the present occasion. You are aware that some 
bills of exchange were remitted by Gihon & Co, Chestnut 
St. to Ireland, | was much pleased to hear that they were 
worthy of credit at the places to which they were directed ; 
especially at a time when many bills of exchange sent from 
New York are worth nothing. Encouraged by the credit- 
able reception of remittances sent by Gihon & Co. I send 
to you a Draft of $55 on the Philadelphia Bank for which 
you will get from Gihon & C®. a letter of credit which you 
will have the kindness to transmit to me; the person who 
sends this draft, is a poor industrious Irishman, who wishes 
to relieve some distressed relative; The letter of credit is to 
be sent to Ballina Co. Mayo Ireland in which there is a 
branch of the Provincial Bank; Martin Kaveny is the per- 
son who is to receive it. Please send the letter of credit 
which you will receive from Gihon and Co. to me; You will 
find inclosed in this letter a draft from the Honesdale Bank 
on the Philadelphia Bank. While writing the above one 
more came to me requesting me to send one more letter of 
credit for him so that on the whole there are included in 
this letter two drafts on the Philadelphia Bank for which 
you get from Gihon two letters of credit and forward them 
to me without delay to Honesdale; The names of the per- 
sons who are to receive the said letters of credit in Ireland 
are as follows 

Martin Kaveny Ballina Co. Mayo Ireland $55 

John McLoughlin the same Co. $35 

I remain yours 
JAMES ForsEs 
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REV JAMES ROOSEVELT BAYLEY. 


EpiIscopaAL RESIDENCE 


New York, Feby 11th 1848. 
Dear Sir, 


Some time since the Rt. Rev Bp. O’Connor of Pittsburg, 
requested me to give $15.00 to a poor woman and paid me 
by the enclosed Dft. on you, I had forgotten all about it— 
but finding it in my Pocket Book, and knowing of no other 
way to collect it, I send it to you requesting that you will 
forward me the money when convenient. 

I remain With Sincere Respect 
Your Obt Svt 
J. R. Baytey Sec. 
(Notr.—Father Bayley, subsequently bishop of Newark, then archbishop of Balti- 


more. ] 
FROM SAME. 
EPpIscOopAL RESIDENCE. 
New York, Feb. 12th 1850 
Dear Sir, 


The Rt. Revd Bishop has directed me to send you the 
enclosed check for $100.10 Dollars for Miss Eliza 
Doyle, being amt. of money left with him by her for the 
benefit of Miss Wogan— 

With kind regards to the Revd Gentlemen of St. John’s 

I remain 
With Sincere Respect 
Your obt Svt 
J R Bayley 
ec 
TRAY, HOUSING TEQWRUE NE, Ss alle 


CoLLEGE oF Hoty Cross [Worcester, Mass.] 
Octob. 8 1848. 
My Dear Mr. Frenaye, 
I recd your answer to my letter yesterday, & I return you 
my sincere thanks for attending so promptly to my request. 
We will I think be able to obtain a sufficient number of the 
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Philosophy of Bouvier for this year: so that it will be un- 
necessary to send on the Institutiones Phil. of A. Noget 
Lacoudre. Please my Dear Friend, to remember me in 
your good prayers & believe me y's truly Joun EarRLy 
P. S. Present me affectionately to F. Gartland & his 
Sister & the Rev4 Mr Sourin— Yrs again Ipae 


REV. JOHN Jz CONROY*TOQ\- Ri shee 
GARTLAND. 
ALBANY, Oct. 20th 1848. 
Very Revd & Dear Sir, 

Your letter seeking information in relation to the stone 
used for the Cathedral, would have received an earlier 
answer had the Bishop not been absent on the visitation of 
his Diocese. He directs me to say, that he uses the Port- 
land stone from the quarries opposite Middletown, Con- 
necticut. The blocks vary in length from 3% to 12 feet 
in length and in width from fourteen to sixteen inches. 
The thickness of the ashler is from four to six inches. It 
is received from the ‘“ Middlesex Quarry Company” at 
fourteen cents per foot. I know not to what extent the 
arrangement between the Bishop and this Company may be 
confidential. The blocks used in the towers are, of course, 
of a different size from the above. 

your’s sincerely in Xst. 
Joun J. Conroy. 


(Note.—Father Conroy afterwards bishop of Albany in succession to Right Rey. 
John M°Closkey.] 


REV OPRANCIS VESPRE,S. |. lO 1HE SUPERIOR. 
Eso,0OF THe SACKE DEH EA Raat 
BDEN HALE: 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY D. C. 


Febry 10. 1849. 
Reverend Mother 


I received yesterday from Georgetown College your note 
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of the 6th inst. As I live now in Washington I could, with- 
out delay, attend to your request of having your prospectus 
published in the National Intelligencer. It will be pub- 
lished for four successive weeks in the daily & weekly 
editions of said paper. The weekly edition is the more 
opportune, as it goes to every part of the United States. 
It was published this morning in the daily paper, and will 
begin to be so in the weekly one next Saturday. It will 
be enough to pay when the publication is completed; and 
for the less trouble of Mr. A. Frenaye he may send me, at 
all his convenience, his check on any Bank of Philadelphia 
to the order of “ Messts Gales & Seaton” for $11.” /1o0 
amount of their charge. 

Always ready & happy to oblige you and Community, I 
beg to be remembered in your holy prayers, and am, very 
respectfully, Your obedient Servant, in Xt. 

FRANCIS VESPRE S. J. 
The Revd Mother of the Ladies of the S. H. of Jesus, Eden 
Hall, Penna. 


ime VvenLY OFUEV1Z,.0..5. F...lOoRT. REV. FRANCIS 
PAKENRICK: 


Rt. Revd Bishop: 

Please to accept the Collection of $75.00 made on the 1st 
Sunday of July for the relief of the Holy Father the Pope 
HeitisiL Yours 

very respectfull [sic] servant 
Polvo Levyiz, Ono 3b. 
Pastor 


Lebanon Pa. St. Marie Jy 24 849 [sic, 1649] 
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REV. MICHAEL MALONE TO [outside sheet with 
address nussing |. 
POTTSVILLE [Pa.] 22 July ’49. 
Very Rev. & Dear Sir, 

Enclosed is fifty dollars—another portion of my contri- 
bution to Episcopal fund— The Seminary twenty five I 
shall remit as soon as possible. 

Yts Obet &c in Christ 
M. MALONE. 


REV. THOMAS REARDON. 
Easton [Pa.] Wednesday Oct. 3. 1849. 
My Dear Mr Frenaye 

May I ask you to do me the favor of procuring for me 
some Temperance Medals and Cards,—whatever number 
of them you can conveniently obtain. I should like to have 
about fifty of each, if you can easily get them. 

A young gentleman who left here this morning to attend 
the Medical lectures in the city, has promised me to call for 
them on Tuesday evening, and it will be conferring an addi- 
tional favor on me, if you can have the package ready when 
he calls. Beso good as to enclose a line informing me how 
much I shall owe you for them, so that I may remit the amt 
at once. 

I trust that you will kindly excuse all this trouble, and 

I remain My Dear Mr. Frenaye 
with great regard & esteem 
very faithfully yours 
THomaAS REARDON. 


REV, JAMES RYDER\S. [, LO) VaREVe FRANCIS 
X. GARTLAND. 
Pua [Philadelphia] 
Rev, F. X, Gartland: V./G: 
Very Revd & Dear Friend 
Your letter of the 27th was handed to me yesterday by 
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Rev. Fr. Provincial with an intimation that my duties in 
the college would not justify my leaving; particularly if I 
have to be in Pha for the dedication of Mr Carter’s church, 
which honour I have endeavored to decline also; though as 
he seems to have a claim on the head of a standing promise 
I may be obliged to attend: In this you will I trust do me 
the justice to believe that circumstances over which I have 
no control, & not anything like lukewarmness to the claims 
of the orphan, have dictated this course. But I feel quite 
confident that Fr. Mulledy will not refuse your request as 
he has most excellent discourses on the subject & his advo- 
cacy will be much more efficacious than mine. With senti- 
ments of high regard & best wishes for your health & 
happiness, I am Very Revd & Dear Sir 
yours truly in Xt 
James Ryber, S. J. 
Geo. T. [Georgetown] College [D. C.] 
Octr 29th 1849. 


REV. TIMOTHY BERMINGHAM. 


CoLumBus, Ga. Augt. 16th 1850 
Dear Sir— 

Your favor is in hands: Please have my books well 
parceled in Paper—and Sealed, so as to prevent opening, or 
curiosity of travellers. 

Direct as follows: 

Care of Revd J. A. Corcoran, D. D. 
Catholic Seminary, Charleston, South Carolina, 
For Revd T. Bermingham 

Please place the parcel in careful hands, who will deliver 
it safely—and directly. Present my thanks to Miss Ken- 
nedy—and acct, Dear Sir—the respectful consideration of 

yours truly &c 
T. BERMINGHAM 
Columbus, Ga. 
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REV) THADDEUS AM a Caw. 


ST. CHARLES SEMINARY [Piuladelphia, Pa.] 
Octob. 31t 1850. 
Mr. Frenaye 

By comparing your account with ours I find them pretty 
near the same, there are only few dollars difference, say 4 
or 5 dollars, except that some small sums which are entered 
in your second account for the Seminary, are not entered in 
ours as being marked in that of the money market given to 
the colored boy: but that comes to the same. 

Only two small sums should not be entered in the bill 
which you have made, the first is that of $50, entered in the 
month of July which you marked (omitted.) these I think 
were never received, perhaps were given for some other 
purpose: the other is that of $12.50 Octob. for Nicetown. 
I myself gave the $12.50 to Right Rev. Dt Gartland few 
weeks ago. This two sums deducted square our accounts 
with the small difference of 4 or 5 dollars as above specified. 

From the whole amount you may deduct the bills I have 
paid for clothing &c, as you will find it marked in your bill, 
which you might add, if thought proper, to the proper items. 

As to the $21 paid for $4000 insurance Germantown I 
have entered in the books as received from you for Semi- 
nary. Your most obedient servant 

TVAMAT CoM. 


{Notre.—Father Amat afterwards bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles.] 


FROM SAME. 


St. CHARLES SEMINARY [Philadelpla, Pa. | 
Mr Frenaye 
Will you please give to Mt Ropi about $150.00 and 
charge to the Seminary account. 
N. B. I have received from the Rev Gentmen, of St. 
Peter’s Church the sum of $5.00 for the Seminary: so you 
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might deduct the same from the above sum and credit the 
same to be entered in the Seminary book. 
Your most obedient servant 
TEA MAT, CoM. 
Nov. 27th 1851. 


REV. H. V. BROWN. 


BisHop’s House, NAsHvitLe [Tenn.] 
| 27th Dec. 1850. 
Dear Sir, 

At the request of Bp. Miles I write to inform you that he 
duly received the certificate of Bank deposit for $103.02 
forwarded to him by you. 

Our venerable Bishop has been seriously indisposed for 
some three weeks: he is now a little better but cannot yet sit 
up, and requires constant attendance night & day. His 
Physician does not name his complaint, but he has a violent 
cough, frequent fever and swollen limbs. 

Should you, kind Sir, happen to see my old School fellow, 
Revd H. Balfe, please tell him I am well and would be very 
happy to hear from him. Truly etc in Christ 

H. V. Brown. 


[Notre.—Post charges stamped “ Paid 10” cents. ] 


REV. ARTHUR HAVILAND. 
CuestTer [Pa.] 14 Feb. 1851. 
Dear Sir, 

I think the term for which Chester Church was insured 
according to the Policy which I returned you some time 
ago has expired yesterday and if you would have the good- 
ness to get it renewed, I would pay you the cost of renewal 
next week when I visit the city. 

The name of the Church is St. Michael’s Catholic Church, 
Delaware Co. Pa. and the insurance was made for $2400 in 
the Delaware Mutual Insurance Company’s office at the 
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Exchange in the name of the Bishop. You will find the 
old Policy in the fire safe in yr. office. I think it cost only 
seven dollars last year. 
Yours faithfully 
A. HaAvILAND 
Pastor of St Mich! Ch 
Chester Delaware Co Pa. 
P. S. It would be well to deposit in the “ safe” in your 
office the renewed Policy, and to forward me the account of 
renewal by bill, to satisfy the committee here. eels 


MR. M. FITHIAN, ONE-TIME PRINTER AND PUB- 
EISHERSUNG PHIPADEL PEAS CORRE Y= 
EDWARD]. sOURN-: 


FULLERVILLE [Ron Works, N. Y. 
oT. Lawrence Co. Feb. 17, 1851. 

Dear Father Sourin 

About three weeks ago I wrote to Mr. Frenaye, inquiring 
if Father McLaughlin of Richmond had handed him some 
money for me which was to have been left with him last fall, 
and which was required for my family in my absence. But 
as yet I have recd no answer, and causes me to feel uneasy 
respecting my family who are left without resources; whilst 
I am snow-bound here in a very cold region. The severity 
of the winter has been such as to paralyze business here; 
consequently we have been here only to augment expenses 
and protract the object of our mission which was the adjust- 
ment of my affairs. I had hopes of effecting it this Spring, 
but am not quite certain. As I felt somewhat anxious to 
know how he made out with the printing of the Annual 
Report, and also how the Herald got along, I requested 
him to write me to this place. Believing as I do that I 
have a friend in Mr. Frenaye, I am at a loss to know to 


what cause to attribute his silence except that he may be 
sick, 
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You may imagine, Dear Sir, the dreariness of this place, 
at this season of the year, when I say that we are surrounded 
with snow and ice so as to obstruct travelling and prevent 
teaming to any extent, which [7s] a very essential matter 
here. I have been obliged to sit in the house most of the 
time, and having no Church to go to on Sunday, I have 
been pent up within limits almost as narrow as a prison.— 
and the few Catholics around ‘here having lived so long 
without the teaching and discipline of the Church that they 
became tired of the plan I adopted when I first came here— 
so I have all my meditations by myself. I can only trace 
the discipline of the Church by the regular perusal of the 
admirable Sermons of Dt. Gahan which I brought with me; 
If there was a Catholic Church built here, I think there 
would be a good many Catholics gathered together who are 
now silent about their faith. I find the Protestants know 
little or nothing about the Catholic Doctrines. I see by the 
Protestant & secular papers that they are making a great 
noise in England about the elevation of Dr. Wiseman to the 
rank of Archbishop—what is it all about? I feel most 
sensibly here, the privation of the perusal of the Catholic 
papers, especially the Tablet——I brought a number [of] 
copies of it here last Summer, which Dunigan gave me, 
and they served to while away a great many long hours. 
In fact, I feel and have always felt since parting with the 
Herald, as if divorced from a highly valued friend, and of 
whose value I could not estimate until lost. 

I saw in some late paper that Bishop Gartland had only 
recently taken his leave of St. John’s, for his Episcopal 
Residence at the South—may his Lordship be long spared 
to the Faithful of his Diocese,—and may his little GREAT 
successor be the next candidate for the purple mantle—is 
the prayer of His very humble Servt. 

M. FirHian. 

P. S.A resident of the next town to us has loaned me 
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a copy of the Boston Pilot of last week wherein the editor 
says he has not rec4 the Catholic Herald for the two preced- 
ing weeks, and asks ‘“‘ what is the matter?” 
May I expect a few lines from you at your convenience 
as also your prayers? Most respy yrs 
M. F. 


MROEBS LDU PONT DE NEMOURS: 


WILMINGTON DEL 
July 4. 1851 
Deatysim 
Your esteemed favor of the 24 inst has been duly received 
& we avail ourselves of your permission to draw upon you 
at sight for $2800, under this date, to our own order, & 
advise P. Rotchford Esqr of New Orleans accordingly. 
With our thanks for your prompt attention, we are, dear Sir 
Very respectfully, 
Your obt Servts 
FE. I. Du Pont pe Nemours Co. 


REV. BERNARD KEENAN. 
LANCASTER [Pa.] August 5th 1851 
My Dear friend, 

This you should have some time ago, but circumstances 
did not allow it, 1 therefore hope, you will excuse the delay. 
The enclosed check for twenty five dollars is for the Epis- 
copal fund. very respectfully yrs 

BERNARD KEENAN. 


{Note.—Post charge stamped in green ink “‘ Paid 3” cents-] 


REV. JEREMIAH DONOGHUE. 
PortsvILLE [Pa.] Decr 18th 1851. 
Dear Sir 
I perceive by this week’s Herald which I recd today, that 
Pottsville has got only credit for $21 for the Seminary, 
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whereas we sent $45. This is a mistake which ought to be 
rectified as the people here know that $45 had been con- 
tributed, it having been announced to them from the Altar. 
I have recd since $2 which I shall send to you as soon as 
possible. Very respectfully & truly yours &c. 
JER# DONOGHUE 


heaven)..W. CUMMINGS TO REV, E. J-SOURIN: 


New York, April 15th 1854. 
Very Revd & dear Friend 
When I was in your church last [St. John’s, of Phila- 
delphia], I noticed the gong which is used in place of the 
usual little Bell at Mass, and liked the solemnity of its tone. 
Will you be good enough to write me just one line, and say 
if, and where I may procure a similar instrument in New 
York or Philadelphia, and oblige 
Yours very resp’ fully 
J. W. CUMMINGS. 
Lexington Av. Corner 28th St. 


HON OSE PE enh: CLAN DILET: 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, June 21 1854 
Dear Sir 
Your two favors have come to hand It is scarcely within 
the range of possibility that the new Tariff bill should re- 
ceive any attention this Session. Still less likely is it to 
pass in any form but I will look out for the amendment 
which you propose & have it offered at the right time & in 
the right place. 
Present me respectfully to Very Rev. Mr Sourin & Mr. 
O’Connor & believe me very respy 
Your friend & servant 
Jos R. CHANDLER 
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REV. JOHN BARRY. 


SAVANNAH Ga. Oct 2nd 1854 
My Dear Mr Frenaye 

I received your last favour on Saturday and would have 
replied earlier, but had to wait until today to inquire of 
some person more informed than myself as to the usual 
requisition of our Courts in the matter of Wills. I can 
now say to you that one of the Witnesses to the Will must 
be qualified that is he must prove before a Magistrate the 
signature of the Testator, which, be so kind as to have exe- 
cuted and have the documents sent on as soon as convenient. 
Bp. Reynolds of Charleston and the Rev. John Kirby of this 
city had been made executors of His last Will but that Will 
had no witnesses consequently it is of no avail. Probably 
he made the same gentlemen executors of the Will in your 
hands. Bp. Reynolds is not in Charleston. Mr Kirby is 
here the sickness has abated, but will not cease until the 
first hard Frost. 

Please to express my greatest sympathy to each member 
of the Gartland family I would write to them but I assure 
you I have not the heart to do so. Accept for yourself the 
assurance of our most sincere gratitude for your uninter- 
rupted kindness to our late Beloved Bp and your constant 
interest in us during these days of affliction May our Heav- 
enly Father reward you! 

Mrs Prendergast, her daughter Miss Julia and Mr Lau- 
rence Gilmartin are well. They are the only members of 
the family here. They present their love to you. 

Love to your Dear Vicar General. Ah! Do, Dear Friend 
pray for us and solicit your Pious Friends to remember us 
in their prayers. I am, My Dear Mr. Frenaye 

yours devotedly in Christ 
JoHN Barry 
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REY. TOBIAS KIRBY, RECTOR OF ST. AGATHA’S 
GHURGER 


Rome [Italy] IrntsH CoLLEGE 


9g March 1855 
Dear Mr. Frenaye 


I was greatly delighted, but by no means surprised to 
learn from your most esteemed letter the joy and consola- 
tion which the glad tidings of the dogmatic definition of the 
Immaculate Conception of the glorious Virgin Mother of 
God, as an article of our holy faith occasioned to you, and 
to all the other true children of Mary in Philadelphia. The 
last 8th Dec. will, indeed, be a day of eternal remembrance 
. in the Church of God. To see St. Peter’s on that morning, 
was to see, almost, heaven itself, associated with the church 
militant—: the union of the celestial with the terrestrial 
Jerusalem in honoring the Mother of Him who made both 
one by the merits of that sacred blood which he imbibed 
from her pure & virginal bosom. You have doubtless heard 
& read all the particulars before now. But as I know it 
will be gratifying to you to receive directly from the holy 
city a copy of the apostolic Bull officially published on the 
great event, I hereby transmit it to you. It is a most noble 
document, than which nothing more glorious to the holy 
Virgin has emanated from the infallible Chair of Peter for 
‘centuries. It places our glorious Mother in the most ex- 
alted position which it is possible for the Church to elevate 
~her—that of being regarded by the faith of her children as 
the perpetual foe and Victrix of the infernal serpent, even 
from, and in the very first instant of her immaculate con- 
ception. So you have great reason to rejoice, indeed, My 
Dear Mr. Frenaye. May the great & holy Virgin, as she 
assuredly will, amply reward that joy, and the love of her 
devout & faithful child from which that joy springs. 

Please give my particular & most profound respects to 
your venerable Prelate; whose acquaintance I had the honor 
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to make on that happy occasion. But I deplored not being 
able to pay him that attention which his great merits, and 
my veneration for his virtues required. 

Do not forget in your charity to pray for me sometimes. 
You cannot do a greater charity. To coax you the more I 
enclose you a little wnagmetta of the B. V. 

Believe me 
Dear Mr. Frenaye 
yours affectionately & truly in] & M 
T. Kirsy. 


DAVID O’MEARA. 


Cork [Ireland] 23'4 May ’55 
Revd [sic] dear Sir, 

In the absence of the Very Revd Father Mathew I beg 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th Inst 
enclosing a Bill of Exchange for £160: 3 & 74— 

The V. Revd Father is at present in Madeira, and is ex- 
pected Home next month, when I shall hand your favours 
to Him. I am very Respectfully 

Dear Revd Sir 
Your faithful Servt 
Davip O’MrEarA 
late Secretary to Father Mathew. 
Revd M. A. Frenaye 
&c &e. 
Philadelphia. 


To be continued. 
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BROTHER DAMIAN JOSEPH TL ITZ, 


Brothers of Mary. 


Born August 15, 1822. Died February 24, 1903. 
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HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


RT. REV. THOMAS ANDREW BECKER, D.D., 
First bishop of Wilmington, Del., and sixth bishop of Savannah, Ga. 
Born Dec. 20, 1832; ordained June 18,1859; consecrated Aug. 16, 1868; died July 29, 1300. 
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IRAE IRD AWG (CHEVNIOION WOO IDIOLBIOIES, 1D), IB), 
Second bishop of Galveston, Texas. 
Born March 10, 1817; ordained June 1, 1844; consecrated Nov. 23, 1862; died May 22, 189s, 
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Outi Beta Vedpyet-  Commane- Tagpocd 


RT. REV. MONSIGNOR JULIAN BENOIT, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Born October 17, 1808. Ordained April 25, 1837. Died January 26, 18§s. 
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RR EV. ewe Re JOSHPE BALTES, D> Dy, 


Second bishop of Alton, Ill, 


3orn April 7, 1827; ordained May 21, 1853: consecrated Jan. 23, 1870; died Feb. 15, 1886. 
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MOST REV. FRANCIS XAVIER LERAY, D.D., 


Second bishop of Natchitoches and fourth archbishop of New Orleans. 


Born April 20, 1825; ordained March 19, 1852; consecrated April 22, 1877; died Sept. 23, 1887. 
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Wie EV Pie Le SARIN: 


3orn February 22, 1828. Ordained November 8, 1851. Died December 2, 1902. 
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RT. REV. MONSIGNOR ARTHUR JOSEPH DONNELLY, 
New York. 


Born July 19, 1820. Ordained October 6, 1852. Died March 24, 1890. 
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Siew OSermno.@OLLEGE, 


SEVENTEENTH AND STILES STREETS, 
Under the Direction of the Jesuit Fathers, 
Classical and Scientific Courses of Studies. Military Drill and Uniform. 
(Rev.) CORNELIUS GILLESPIE, S. J., President. 


The Merion Military Academy. 


(Formerly Collegiate Military School, Philadelphia.) 


A select boarding and day school for Catholic boys. Day students have the same 
advantages as boarders; country surroundings with systematic study, gymnastic exer- 
cises, drill and recreatiou under competent supervision. Three acres of ground for 
military and athletic work. Two departments, Preparatory and Collegiate; the !atter 
embracing Classical and Latin-Scientific courses. Day students remain until 5 p.m. 

Pupils may enter at any time. For catalogues, address 


ARNOLD VAN DYKE POWER, Lit. D., Head Master, 
Merion, Montgomery County, Penna. 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Under the direction of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. One hundred 
and twenty-five Instructors and six hundred and thirty-four Students 
THE COLLEGE 

_ The Graduate Department offers to Graduate Students higher courses in 
Philosophy, History of Philosophy, Political Economy, Biology, General Literatureand 
Philology, English Literature, German Literature, French Literature, Constitutional 


History, Elementary Law, Theory of Music, Chemistry, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Drawing and Descriptive Geometry. ¢€ 


The Collegiate Department. Four years’ course in Classics, Mathematics, 
English, Natural Sciences, Philosophy, etc. 
The Preparatory Department. Three years’ course, preparatory to college. 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT possesses a numerous faculty of exceptional 
eminence, a building recently enlarged and supplied with every convenience for 


laboratory work in Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bacteriology,etc. A hospital 
is now in full operation. : 


THE LAW DEPARTMENT has a faculty composed of jurists of national 
reputation. It utilizes to the full the advantages which make the National Capital 
the greatest centre of legal learning in the United States. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. The staff of the observatory are 


chiefly engaged in original observation and research ; but special students will 
be taken if qualified. 


REV. JEROME DAUGHERTY, 8S. J., President. 


RICHARD COOGAN, 
freNE HARNESS, 


236 South 21st St., Philadelphia. 
Wilson, Harris & Richards, 


(Successors to Wilson Brothers & Co.), 
Architects and Consulting Engineers, 
1030 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Architects, St. Francis De Sales Industrial School ; 
Protectory for Boys, near Valley Forge, Pa.; : 
New Academy Building for the Sisters of St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, 


InRETCORDS OF PELE 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY, 
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The Continental Title & Trust Co. 


Stephen Girard Building, Twelfth, above Chestnut. 
Capital (Subscribed), $1,000,000. Undivided Profits, $165,000.00. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian and Surety. 
Pays Interest on Deposit: Subject to check, 2 per cent.; ten days’ notice, 3 per cent. 
Loans money on mortgage and on collateral. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
T. M. Daty, President. 
Joun McGuinn, Cuas. T. Quin, Vice-Presidents. 
Joun F. SKELLY, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Joun R. Umsrep, Title and Trust Officer. 


T. M. Daly, Charles T. Quin, Owen Kelly, 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., Otto Wolff, Dr. Peter F. Moylan. 
Samuel Alcott, Henry C. McDevitt, A. C. Patterson, 
Patrick O’ Neil, M. J. Mallon, Geo. W. Gibbons, 
John McGlinn, Edward Trainer, Henry Burk. 


The Messenger. 


HIGH-CLASS illustrated magazine, embracing everything in literature, history 
and art that can be of interest to Catholics. Its stories, sketches of men and 
places, editorials on current topics and book reviews are well worth the sub- 

scription price. A special feature is a complete chronicle of all events of importance in 
the Catholic world. 


Issued Monthly, 112 Pages. 
Subscription, $2.00 u Year. Foreign Subscription, $2.50 a Year. 
Send for sample copy. 


The Messenger, 
27-29 W. 16th St., New York. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1849. 
Peter F. Cunningham & Son, Publishers, 
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Catholic Booksellers, Importers of Catholic Books and 
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Picture Framing Neatly Done. 
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ARCHITECTS, 
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St. Joseph’s Academy, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity. Beautifully situated among the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Classical and Scientific Courses. Specially organized Departments of 
Music and Art. Well equipped Library and Laboratory. Steam Heat and Electric 
Light 


TERMS, $250 PER ACADEMIC YEAR. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY DIRECTED TO THE Mother cou 

nomen MIOT RE DAM Es 

West Rittenhouse Square, Nineteenth St. below 
PHILADELPHIA, Walnut. 


G HIS well-known establishment, intended both for Boarders and 

Day Scholars, possesses every attraction, being located in the 

most delightful section of the city - opposite West Rittenhouse 

Square. "The Curriculum of Studies is thorough, embracing 

all the branches requisite for a solid and refined education, 

and offering two Courses, the General aud the College Preparatory. A 

Partial Course may be taken by young ladies unable to follow the regu- 

lar classes. 

The forty-sixth year of the Academy opens September 8th. 

For further es ap Ely to the Sister pare ot at the Academy. 


Whu a Homeless Bous “Become Criminals? 


Because they are without good ex- 
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Prevention is better than cure, and 
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Reformatories. 
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Membership, 25 cents a year. 
For particulars, send for our Messenger. 
St. Joseph’s House for Homeless Boys, 


727, 729, 731, 733 and 735 Pine Street. 
REV. D. J. FITZGIBBON, C. S. Sp., Director 
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1240 NORTH BROAD STKEET. 


The Select Catholic College for Young Men and Boys in 
Philadephia. 


HE College is conducted by the Brothers of the Christ- 
ian Schools, a body of men devoted exclusively to 
the cause of Christian Education. It is empowered 

to confer the’ degrees'of BVA. BS: and, Co hey andssuce 
other degrees as are now conferred by the other colleges 
of the State. 

COLLEGIATE, COMMERCIAL ACADEMIC, AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS, 


ENGLISH, MODERN LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, AND BUSINESS. 
COMPLETE GYMNASIUM. 


For Terms send for Catalogue or Call. 


BROTHER WOLFRED, F.S.C., President. 
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St. Vincent’s College aa Theological Seminary 


Beatty P. O., Westmoreland Co., Pa. | 


incorporated with powers to confer degrees by an Act of the Legislature on the 


Tees Institution was founded in the year 1846, by Rt. Rev. Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., and 
28th day of April, 1870. It is conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 


ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE, WESTMORELAND Co., PENNA. 


he location of this College is very healthy ; the buildings are large, airy and commodious, 

heated by steam and well lighted by electric lights. There are three distinct courses 

of study—the Kcclesiastical, the Classical and the Commercial. In all these, special 
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The students are divided, according to their ages, into three classes, each of which 
has its own study hall and dormitory, and is in charge of two Prefects. 
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NOTES ON THE LATE HENRY MAJOR. 
As Ds1819 81873. 


GATHERED BY MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


REV. HENRY MAJOR—A CONVERT—A CATHOLIC EDITOR 
—HIS “REASONS FOR ACKNOWLEDGING THE AUTHOR- 
ITY OF THE HOLY ROMAN SEE”’— APOSTATIZES 
Ute RE LURNSS LOL HE: CHURCH, 


Rev. Henry Major became rector of All Saints’ Protestant 
Episcopal church, Twelfth street, below Fitzwater street, 
Philadelphia, on April 8th, 1845. Previously he had been 
stationed at Harrisburg, Pa. 

On June 25, 1846, on which day he became a Catholic, he 
resigned the rectorship of All Saints. The Catholic Herald 
(of Philadelphia) of July oth of that year announced his 
conversion in these words: 


The Rev. Henry Major, late Rector of the P. E. Church of All Saints, 
in the district of Moyamensing, was received into the communion of the 
Catholic Church by the Bishop [Kenrick] on Thursday, 25th ult. having 
duly made the profession of faith in presence of Very Rev. F. X. Gart- 
land, V. G. and Rev. George Strobel. On Saturday the 27th he re- 
ceived the sacraments of the Eucharist and Confirmation. We under- 
stand that having a wife and family it is not his intention to aspire to 
the ministry in the Catholic Church. He has been appointed Professor 
of Hebrew and Belles Lettres in the Theological Seminary of St. Charles 
Borromeo. 

Mr. Major is the author of an essay on the Apostolic Succession, pub- 
lished a few years ago at Harrisburg where he officiated at that time, 
and which was noticed with high commendation by the Banner of the 
Cross. 
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The Churchman of August 20, 1845, records the follow- 
ing: 


Mr. Eprtor: 

The Rev. Mr. Major, a graduate of the Alexandria Low Church Semi- 
nary has left the ministry of the Church and entered the Papal Com- 
munion. 

We trust that those who have been so given to sighs and lamenta- 
tions at the supposed (or pretended suppositions of) the ‘‘ Romish 
tendencies’’ in the teaching of our General Theological Seminary will 
now see cause to turn these apprehensions to another quarter. 

Anti-Buc-BEar. 

Cambridge is now another Oxford. 


In October, the new convert published Reasons for Ac- 
knowledging the Authority of the Holy Roman See, by 
Henry Major, late a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. lt was “ Inscribed Most Respectfully to the Rt. 
Rey. Francis Patrick Kenrick, D. D., Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, in whom the Author had the consolation to find. More 
than a Father in the Most Momentous Period of his Life.” 

The book was replied to by a pamphlet entitled, Mr. Major 
Refuted by Himself. It was signed by “A Priest of the 
Church in Pennsylvania.” 

The Catholic Herald of December 17th said: “ Mr. Major 
is not likely to refuse to vindicate his Reasons. Of this 
work, Brownson’s Review for January, 1847, said: 


We are pleased to find that Mr. Major is a simple-minded convert 
who comes to the Church to be taught, not to teach, and is willing to 
take the Church as she is on the grounds on which she has hitherto 
been taken. He brings her no theory or ingenious hypothesis of his 
own, and laying it at her feet, modestly assures her that it will give him 
great pleasure to find his thoughts on the same subject coincide with 
hers. We like this. Indeed we like the book, so far as we have examined 
it, notalittle. It has given us a most favorable impression of the author, 
as a man of ability, as a scholar, and as a Catholic, and we bless God for 
his sake and ours, that he has been gathered into the fold of the true 
Shepherd. 


The next month, January, 1847, Mr. Major became editor 
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of the Catholic Herald, in which charge he continued until 
the summer of 1855, when The Banner of the Cross of Sep-— 
tember Ist announced: 


Mr. Henry Major, having been appointed to a clerkship in the Pen- 
sion Office, Washington, at a salary of $1,200 has retired from the 
Catholic Hlerald and offers it for sale. We have no doubt that the 
change is no less profitable than comfortable. If under his management, 
the Herald ‘‘ lacked the fire of other journals’’ as the Catholic Mirror 
thinks, it had also much less ssoke than we often find in the latter. 


The following appeared in the Banner of October 2, 1856: 


Recantation. We have been informed upon undoubted authority that 
Mr. Henry Major, formerly a presbyter of this diocese, over whose con- 
version the Romanists made such rejoicing, has renounced the errors of 
Popery and returned to the Communion of the Church. He asks ‘‘noth- 
ing for himself but to live and die quietly in her blessed fold.’’ But he is 
anxious that the Church, in a spirit of parental forgiveness, should freely 
open her arms for the return of many others of those unhappy perverts 
who are sighing for the blessedness and purity they have lost. He was 
recently admitted to the Holy Communion in St. John’s Church, Wash- 
ington City. We have long felt assured that the return of many of those 
deluded perverts was but a question of time, and expect to hear. of it in 
““due season’’ as a matter of course. 

Mr. Major was made editor of the Catholic Herald, in this city, and 
has heretofore had the fullest opportunity of learning the true character 
of the Romish system; and his recantation of its errors may therefore 
be deemed the more significant. 


The late John A. McAllister, Esq., wrote to Mr. Major 
congratulating him on his return to Protestantism. He re- 
ceived the following reply: 


LETTER OF HENRY MAJOR TO JOHN A. McALLISTER. 


WASHINGTON City, D. C., Oct. 23, 1856. 
My Dear Srr: 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your kind letter of the 21st inst. 
congratulating me on my return to Protestantism. 

It is indeed a fit subject for congratulation and I thank you most 
heartily for your sympathy and friendship. I little thought when I pre- 
sented you my book of ‘‘Reasons’’ that I should live to retract the 
opinions which it maintains. But, thank God, I have seen my errors, 
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and with the assistance of his Grace I have had the courage to acknowl- 
edge and renounce them, although not a little mortifying to flesh and 
blood. 

When I look back I am utterly amazed that I could have been so 
much deceived. But the fact is that I became wedded to certain Tract- 
arian theories and was blinded to everything contrary to them. And in 
this frame of mind I was naturally carried away to Rome. Let us hope 
and pray that others who were misled in the same way may in like 
manner return to a purer faith. 

Should you visit Washington I trust you will callon me. iam em- 
ployed in the Dead Letter Bureau, General Post Office Dept. 

I shall always be happy to hear from you as well as from any of my 
old friends that you may meet with. 

Your sincere friend, Henry Major. 

Mr. Jno. A. MCALLISTER. 


Before two years had passed, Mr. McAllister received 
this letter: 

WasuHineton City, D. C., June llth, 1858. 
My Dear Sir: : 

Your favour of the 9th inst. reached me yesterday, and I send you here- 
with the only article which has appeared in the Stay upon the subject 
mentioned by you and presume it is the one you desire. I also send you 
one from the Jntelligencer which I am told is all that has appeared in 
that paper. I thought it would be best to cut them out, as newspapers 
so often miscarry in the mail. 

I suppose you have heard of my return to the Catholic Church. I 
might say much in explanation of what appears so inconsistent, particu- 
larly the difficulty I felt in regard to the Immaculate Conception, which 
you know was not an article of faith when I first became a Catholic but 
nothing I could say would satisfy a Protestant. 

I have erred, it is true, grievously erred in leaving the Catholic 
Church, my true and only mother and in view of that error I can only 
exclaim with the publican: ‘‘God be merciful to me asinner.’’ That is 
the only change which I have made that I regret and which I shall ever 
deplore as the error of my life. And while I could say much which I 
think mitigates my offence in that respect, yet I cannot exculpate my- 
self from all blame. As I now see that my doubts and difficulties 
(although at that time they seemed real and well grounded) were the 
result of my sinful neglect of the Sacraments and other means of grace. 

I may add to that I could not find any solid ground upon which to 
rest in the Episcopal Church. The Prayer Book although containing 
much that is excellent is a heterogeneous compound of Catholic and 
Calvinistic principles—a miserable hodge-podge—which no man can re- 
duce to harmony or receive in its entirety. 
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I do not know where you stand in regard to religion, but hope you 
will feel it your duty to give the Catholic faith a candid and thorough 
examination. I shall be happy to hear from you on the subject or upon 
any other you may choose. 

I am Very Truly yours, Henry Major. 


Both the above letters are in the Ridgeway Library, Phila- 
delphia, to be found inside a copy of the Reasons presented 
by Mr. McAllister to that institution. 

Mr. Major died in New York April 19, 1873, aged 54 
years. His remains were brought to Philadelphia, where, 
on April 23, 1873, they were interred in Cathedral Ceme- 
tery (West Philadelphia), in Lots 57 and 59, Range 2, Sec- 
tion K, which had been bought by Mr. Major on November 
25, 1850. 

May he rest in peace! 


SOME CIVIL WAR DOCUMENTS. 
A. D. 1862-1864. 


Original MSS. tn the Library of Congress. 


[Following are copies of the original correspondence relating to the efforts of His 
late Holiness Pope Pius IX., as Supreme Head of Christendom, to secure the blessings 
of peace on the two mighty powers at war in the United States in the North and in the 
South. 

Although some, if not all, of these documents have appeared in years gone by in print 
(in periodical and may be book form), for the first time, it is believed, they now have 
been brought together to the advantage of the student of history. ] 


HIS*sHOLINESS POPE PlUS Ee. POsARGHBISHOR 
HUGHES, OP SNEW YORK 


[ Translation. | 


To ouR VENERABLE BROTHER, JOHN, ARCHBISHOP OF 
NEw York. 
Pore Pros Ex. 


Venerable Brother: Health and Apostolic benediction. 
Among the various and most oppressive cares which weigh 
on us in these turbulent and perilous times, we are greatly 
affected by the truly lamentable state in which the Christian 
people of the United States of America are placed by the 
destructive Civil War broken out among them. 

For, Venerable Brother, we cannot but be overwhelmed 
with the deepest sorrow while we recapitulate, with paternal 
feelings, the slaughter, ruin, destruction, devastation, and 
other innumerable and ever-to-be-deplored calamities by 
which the people themselves are most miserably harassed 
and dilacerated. Hence, we have not ceased to offer up, in 


the humility of our hearts, our most fervent prayers to God, 
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that He would deliver them from so many and so great evils 
And we are fully assured that you also, Venerable Brother, 
pray and implore, without ceasing, the Lord of Mercies to 
grant solid peace and prosperity to that country. But since 
we, by virtue of the office of our Apostolic ministry, em- 
brace, with the deepest sentiments of charity, all the nations 
_ of the Christian world, and, though unworthy, administer 
here on earth the vicegerent work of Him who is the Author 
of Peace and the Lover of Charity, we cannot refrain from 
inculcating, again and again, on the minds of the people 
themselves, and their chief rulers, mutual charity and peace. 

Wherefore we write you this letter, in which we urge you, 
Venerable Brother, with all the force and earnestness of our 
mind, to exhort, with your eminent piety and episcopal zeal, 
your clergy and faithful to offer up their prayers, and also 
apply all your study and exertion, with the people and their 
chief rulers, to restore forthwith the desired tranquillity and 
peace by which the happiness of both the Christian and the 
civil republic is principally maintained. Wherefore, omit 
nothing you can undertake and accomplish, by your wisdom, 
authority and exertions, as far as compatible with the nature 
of the holy ministry, to conciliate the minds of the com- 
batants, pacify, reconcile, and bring back the desired tran- 
quillity and peace, by all the means that are most conducive 
to the best interests of the people. 

Take every pains, besides, to cause the people and their 
chief rulers seriously to reflect on the grievous evils with 
which they are afflicted, and which are the result of civil 
war, the direst, most destructive and dismal of all the evils 
that could befall a people or nation. Neither omit to ad- 
monish and exhort the people and their supreme rulers, even 
in our name, that with conciliated minds they would em- 
brace peace, and love each other with uninterrupted charity. 
For we are confident that they would comply with our 
paternal admonitions and hearken to our words the 
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more willingly as of themselves they plainly and clearly 
understand that we are influenced by no political reasons, 
no earthly considerations, but impelled solely by pater- 
nal charity and peace, to exhort them to charity and 
peace. And study, with your surpassing wisdom, to per- 
suade all that true prosperity, even in this life, is sought for 
in vain out of the true religion of Christ and its salutary 
doctrines. We have no hesitation, Venerable Brother, but 
that calling to your aid the services and assistance even of 
your associate bishops you would abundantly satisfy our 
wishes, and by your wise and prudent efforts bring a matter 
of such moment to a happy termination. 

We wish you, moreover, to be informed that we write, in 
a similar manner, this very day to our Venerable Brother, 
John Mary [Odin], Archbishop of New Orleans, that, coun- 
seling and conferring with you, he would direct all his 
thought and care most earnestly to accomplish the same 
object. 

May God, rich in mercy, grant that these, our most ardent 
desires, be accomplished, and as soon as possible our hearts 
may exult in the Lord over peace restored to that people. 

In fine, it is most pleasing to us to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to again testify the special esteem in which we 
hold you, of which, also receive a most assured pledge, the 
Apostolic Benediction, which coming from the inmost re- 
cesses of our heart, we most lovingly bestow upon you, Ven- 
erable Brother, and the flock committed to your charge. 

Dated Rome, at St. Peter’s, October 18, 1862, in the 
seventeenth year of our Pontificate. 


Prius IX, Pope. 
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PRESIDENT DAVIS TO A. DUDLEY MANN, THE 
COMMISSIONER OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES TO BELGIUM. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RicHMOND, 23d Sept., 1863. 

Sm: The President, having read the published letter of 
his Holiness Pope Pius the Ninth, inviting the Catholic 
Clergy of New Orleans and New York to use all their efforts 
for the restoration of peace in our country, has deemed it 
proper to convey to His Holiness, by letter, his own thanks 
and those of our people for the Christian Charity and sym- 
pathy displayed in the letter of His Holiness, as published, 
and of which you will find a copy annexed. 

The President, therefore, directs that you proceed in per- 
son to Rome, and there deliver to His Holiness the Presi- 
dent’s Letter, herein enclosed, and of which a copy is also 
enclosed for your own information, and you will receive 
herewith a special Commission appointing you as Envoy for 
the purpose above expressed. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, 
Secretary of State. 
A. Duptey Mann, Esg., 
Commissioner, &c., &c., Brussels. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Jerrerson Davis, PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 
oF AMERICA. 
To A. DupLtey Mann, Greeting. 

Reposing special trust and confidence in your prudence, 
integrity and ability, I do appoint you, the said A. Dudley 
Mann, Special Envoy of the Confederate States of America, 
to proceed to the Holy See and to deliver to its Most Vener- 
able Chief, Pope Pius IX, Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, a communication, which I have addressed 
to His Holiness under date of the twenty-third of this month. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Confederate 
States of America, at the City of Richmond, this 24th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1863. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Loco-s- Sigil, By the President. 
J. P. BEnyAMIN, 
Secretary of State. 


PRESIDENT DAVIS -TO vis HOLINESS geOrie 
RIUS IIS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
RicHMoND, September 23, 1863. 
Most VENERABLE CHIEF OF THE HOLY SEE AND SOVEREIGN 
PONTIFF OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH: 


The letters which your Holiness addressed to the vener- 
able chiefs of the Catholic clergy in New Orleans and New 
York have been brought to my attention; and I have read 
with emotion the terms in which you are pleased to express 
the deep sorrow with which you regard the slaughter, ruin 
and devastation consequent on the war now waged by the 
Government of the United States against the States and 
People over which I have been chosen to preside; and in 
which you direct them, and the clergy under their authority, 
to exhort the people and the rulers to the exercise of mutual 
charity and the love of peace. I am deeply sensible of the 
Christian charity and sympathy with which your Holiness 
has twice appealed to the venerable clergy of your church, 
urging them to use and apply all study and exertion for the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity. 

I, therefore, deem it my duty to offer to your Holiness, 
in my own name and in that of the people of the Confederate 
States, the expression of our sincere and cordial apprecia- 
tion of the Christian charity and love by which your Holi- 
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ness is actuated, and to assure you that this people, at whose 
hearth-stones the enemy is now pressing with threats of 
dire oppression and merciless carnage, are now, and ever 
have been, earnestly desirous that this wicked war shall 
cease; that we have offered at the foot-stool of our Father 
who is in Heaven prayers inspired by the same feelings 
which animate your Holiness; that we desire no evil to our 
enemies, nor do we covet any of their possessions, but are 
only struggling to the end that they shall cease to devastate 
our land and inflict useless and cruel slaughter upon our 
people, and that we be permitted to live at peace with all 
mankind, under our own laws and institutions, which pro- 
tect every man in the enjoyment not only of his temporal 
rights, but of worshipping God according to his own faith. 
I, therefore, pray your Holiness to accept from me, and 
from the people of the Confederate States, this assurance of 
our sincere thanks for your effort to aid the cause of ‘peace, 
and of our earnest wishes that your life may be prolonged 
and that God may have you in His holy keeping. 
JEFFERSON DaAvIs, 
President Confederate States of N. America. 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX TO PRESIDENT 
DAVIS. 


[Endorsed.| Translation from the original copy, in 
Latin, by the Foreign Office of the Pontifical States, in com- 
pliance with my suggestion. [Endorsement apparently by 
President Davis. | 


To tHe ILLtustRIoUs AND HONORABLE JEFFERSON DAvIS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA. 


RICHMOND. 
Pigs LX. 
Intustrious AND HoNnoraBLe Sir, Greeting. 
We recently received, with all the kindness that was due 
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to him, the Envoy sent by Your Excellency to convey to Us 
your Letter dated the 23d of the month of September of the 
present year. It was certainly a cause of no ordinary re- 
joicing to Us to be informed—by this gentleman and by the 
Letter of Your Excellency—of the lively satisfaction You 
experienced, and of the deep sense of gratitude You enter- 
tained towards Us, Illustrious and Honorable Sir, when 
You first perused Our Letters addressed to those Venerable 
Brothers, John, Archbishop of New York, and John, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, on the 18th of October of last year, 
in which we again and again strongly urged and exhorted 
those Venerable Brothers, on account of their great piety 
and episcopal solicitude, to make it the object of their con- 
stant efforts and of their earnest study, acting thus in Our 
name, to put an early end to the fatal civil war prevailing in 
that country, and to re-establish among the American people 
peace and concord, as well as feelings of mutual charity and 
love. It was also peculiarly gratifying to Us to hear that 
You, Illustrious and Honorable Sir, as well as the people 
whom you govern, are animated by the same desire for 
peace and tranquillity which We so earnestly inculcated in 
the Letters referred to, addressed to the said Venerable 
Brothers. Would to God that the other inhabitants of those 
regions (the Northern people), and their rulers, seriously 
reflecting upon the fearful and mournful nature of intestine 
warfare, might, in a dispassionate mood, hearken to and 
adopt the counsels of peace! We, on Our part, shall not 
cease offering up Our most fervent prayers to Almighty 
God, begging and supplicating Him, in His Goodness, to 
pour out upon all the people of America a spirit of Christian 
charity and peace, and to rescue them from the multitude of 
evils now afflicting them. We also pray the same All- 
clement Lord of Mercies to cause to shine upon Your Ex- 
cellency the Light of His Divine Grace and to unite You 
and Ourselves in bonds of perfect love. 
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Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 3d day of December, 
1863, in the eighteenth year of our Pontificate. 
EIvSse bbw 


JUDAH P. BENJAMIN TO A. DUDLEY MANN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


RicHMmonp, 1 Feb., 1864. 
Hon. A. DupLEy Mann, 


SiCrOLeT OlCs, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, in due 
course, of your despatches from No. 59 to No. 70, both in- 
clusive—the No. 59 received on the 31st Oct. and No. 70 on 
the 16th ulto. 

As I was aware that you must have received my No. 9 
about the end of October, and would, therefore, be absent 
from your post, I delayed acknowledgement, the more espec- 
ially as your despatches, while keeping the Department ad- 
vised of the current of political events in Europe, contained 
no matter of business requiring special answer. 

The President has been much gratified at learning the 
cordial reception which you received from the Pope, and 
the publication of the correspondence here (of which I send 
you a newspaper slip) has had a good effect. Its best in- 
fluence, as we hope, will be felt elsewhere in producing a 
check on the foreign enlistments made by the United 
States. As a recognition of the Confederate States, we 
cannot attach to it the same value that you do—a mere in- 
ferential recognition, unconnected with political action or 
the regular establishment of diplomatic relations, possessing 
none of the moral weight required for awaking the people 
of the United States from their delusion that these States 
still remain members of the old Union. Nothing will end 
the war but the utter exhaustion of the belligerents, unless 
by the action of some of the leading powers of Europe in 
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entering into formal relations with us, the United States 
are made to perceive that we are, in the eyes of the world, a 
separate nation, and that the war now waged by them is a 
foreign, not an intestine or civil war, as it is termed by the 
Pope. This phrase of his letter shows that his address to 
the President as ‘‘ President of the Confederate States” is 
a formula of politeness to his correspondent, not a political 
recognition of a fact. None of our public journals treat 
the letter as a recognition in the sense you attach to it, and 
Mr. Slidell writes that the Nuncio at Paris, on whom he 
called, had received no instructions to put his official visa 
on our passports, as he had been led to hope from his corres- 
pondence with you. This, however, may have been merely 
a delay in the sending of the instructions. 

Without having anything special to communicate, as you 
receive the news through the papers so much more promptly 
than I can send it, I deem it proper to inform you that no 
reliance whatever is to be placed on the accounts with which 
the Northern papers are filled as to the condition of the Con- 
federacy. Altho’ for some time after the defeat of our 
army at Missionary Ridge there was great despondency and 
gloom (the natural reaction after the exaggerated expecta- 
tions of the results of the victory at Chicamauga), those 
feelings have passed away, and our army, both in the West 
and in Northern Virginia, is now enthusiastically re-enlisting 
for the war by brigades, which give unanimous votes. We 
shall take the field in the Spring with largely recruited 
forces. 

There has been less promptness and energy in the legisla- 
tion by Congress than we had hoped for, and less than the 
magnitude of the interests at stake warranted us in expect- 
ing. But the subjects for discussion were important and 
difficult, and it was no easy matter to reconcile conflicting 
opinions. There remain but about two weeks of the ses- 
sion, and as the debates have exhausted the subjects for 
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legislation, we may now rely on the early passage of the 
measures needed for infusing renewed energy into our 
operations. 

It does not seem to me, but I may be over-sanguine, that 
the finances of the North can stand the tension of their enor- 
mous expenditure beyond the present campaign. As our 
own embarrassments proceed solely from an excessive issue 
of currency, held entirely at home, they are easily remedied 
by proper legislation. Those of the North involve their re- 
lations with the whole world, their external commerce, 
and the whole framework of their government. If they 
cannot borrow money they cannot keep an army in the 
field, while we can. So far as finances are concerned, our 
ability to resist is without limit, and it now seems to me that 
in the exhaustion of their means of raising money will be 
found the agency that is to put an end to the struggle. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, 
Secretary of State. 


Pe oUDEE YM ANN TO PRESIDENT DAVIS: 
[Endorsed.| Rec'd Oct. 10, 1864. 


BrusseEts, May 9, 1864. 
Mr. PRESIDENT : 

Herewith I have the honor to transmit the letter which 
His Holiness Pope Pius IX addressed to your Excellency 
on the 3d of December last. Mr. W. Jefferson Buchanan 
has obligingly undertaken its conveyance, and will deliver 
it in person. 

his letter will grace the archives of the Executive Office 
in all coming time. It will live, too, forever in story as the 
production of the first Potentate who formally recognized 
your official position and accorded to one of the diplomatic 
representatives of the Confederate States an audience in an 
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established Court Palace, like that of St. James or the Tuil- 
eries. 

I have the honor to be, with the most distinguished con- 
sideration, your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

A. DupLey Mann. 
His Excellency, JEFFERSON Davis, 
President C. S. A., 
Richmond. 


WILLIAM EDMONDS HORNER, M.D. 
Born at Warrenton, Va., June 3, 1793 Died at Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1853. 


NOUESTON THE LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM 
EDMONDS HORNER. 
A. D. 1793-1853. 


BY JOSEPH WALSH, M. D., AND CHARLES H. GOUDISS. 


The life of quiet usefulness, of unostentatious effort, is 
the life that is apt to go unrecorded. Its contemporaries 
seldom recognize its real worth, and fame does not grasp it 
as its own. Yet when such a life is viewed in perspective, 
when its fruits are realized, its true greatness is appreciated. 
Such a life was that of Dr. William Edmonds Horner, who 
half a century ago ranked among Philadelphia’s eminent 
physicians. 

In that memorable eulogy delivered before the faculty 
and students of the University of Pennsylvania, shortly 
aiter Dr. Horner’s decease, Dr. Samuel Jackson said of 
him: 


“‘It was in the qualities that constitute character that lay his strength. 
Nature had endowed him with a firm heart that never failed him in dif- 
ficulties; he was armed with a resolute determination not easily shaken 
and a perseverance and application unwavering from fatigue. His ardor 
in the pursuit of knowledge was not abated by the labor it cost; he 
knew the range of his powers and concentrated his efforts within them; 
he had, in high degree, order, method and economy—there was a time 
and a place for everything; there was no waste of time or means; his 
probity, conscientiousness and sense of truth were such that none who 
knew him ever doubted his word, questioned his statements or refused 
to accord to him the fullest confidence. The impressions he made and 
the friends he won were from the convictions of his sincerity, integrity 
and worth.’’ 

275 
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William Edmonds Horner was born at Warrenton, in 
Fauquier county, in Virginia, on the 3d of June, 1793, of 
highly respectable parentage. His paternal grandfather, 
Robert Horner, was an Englishman by birth, who came to 
America in search of fortune before the Revolution. En- 
gaging in mercantile pursuits, he settled at Port Tobacco, 
then a flourishing town in Charles county, in Maryland. 
Soon after his arrival he married Anne, the widow of Rev. 
Samuel Claggett, and the daughter of Dr. Gustavus Brown, 
a Scotch physician, who had attained great professional 
reputation locally, and had acquired quite a handsome 
fortune. 

In a quaint sketch of Dr. Horner’s ancestry, written by 
his son, William Horner, Esq., and published in the Amer- 
ican Medical Biography of 1861, it is related 


“that this lady was one of nine sisters whose history, with that of their 
descendants, would form a curious and interesting chapter of personal 
memoirs. They were alike noted for the graces of person and mind, for 
beauty, amiability and intelligence, and each one left a numerous train 
of posterity. Of these all are or were respectable, many distinguished. 
In the past generation one was a learned bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, many fought for liberty on the fields of the Revolutionary 
War; while others were eminent in the various pursuits of life. In the 
present day, one sits upon the Bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; another upon that of Virginia; many hold high civil 
positions, and several bore their country’s banner and shed their blood 
foremost in the fight upon the battle-fields of Mexico and in the halls of 
the Montezumas.”’ 


Robert Horner died young, leaving but two children, Dr. 
Gustavus Horner and William, the father of the subject of 
our memoir. The latter, like his father, became a mer- 
chant, learning the business in the country-house of Mr. 
William Hartshorne, of Alexandria in Virginia, the father 
of Dr. Joseph Hartshorne, later an eminent physician in 
Philadelphia. 

After various wanderings, William Horner established a 
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home at Warrenton, in Virginia, where he married Mary, 
the daughter of William Edmonds and Elizabeth Blackwell. 
Through this maternal grandmother, Dr. Horner became 
connected in direct and collateral lineage with a large circle, 
embracing many names of worth and note, the Blackwell 
family having been among the most prominent in colonial 
Massachusetts. 

William Horner was a man of strong mind and of the 
most sterling integrity. Both he and his wife were deeply 
imbued with the precepts and sentiments of religion and of 
its duties, which they strictly observed in daily life. Though 
not possessed of wealth, they spent of their earnings lavishly 
in procuring for their children the advantages of the best 
schools of the day. The careful moral and intellectual train- 
ing which they gave their children bore its fruits. Their 
high example of piety and virtue is, no doubt, the source to 
which may be traced those strong religious tendencies and 
feelings exhibited by Dr. Horner throughout life. Although 
he was not in any wise what might be called precocious in 
early youth, the little William gave many indications of the 
qualities which marked his character in after years. He 
was always very delicate of frame, possessed little vigor, 
and was spare to meagreness. He was so light in weight 
that his stronger companions, much to his disgust, would 
snatch him up and run off with him whenever they desired. 

During boyhood, it is said, his weight long remained at 
fifty pounds, and until his approach of adult age remained at 
ninety-six pounds. At no period of his life did he surpass 
one hundred and twenty pounds. This delicacy of consti- 
tution, combined with a gentle and sensitive disposition, 
made him avoid most of the rougher sports of boyhood, and 
led him to find companionship in books and in his elders. 
His grandmother, who, towards the close of her life, came 
to reside in the house of his father, became the comrade of 
this grandson of feeble frame and quiet manners. She 
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nursed him in his ailments, caressed him in health, and was 
his earliest instructor. Their daily companionship knit him 
closely in her affections. She always predicted for him a 
career of usefulness, and in her will left him a legacy which 
really became his first stepping-stone to success, as it was 
with this bequest that he started life in Philadelphia. 

‘“ There is something touching and beautiful in this ming- 
ling and communion of these extremes of life,” says one of 
Dr. Horner’s biographers. 

‘* The one in the mellow decline, the other at its dawn, the just awak- 


ening mind receiving its earliest impressions and its first thoughts from 
the wise experience and the tender piety of age.’’ 


From that early companionship, no doubt, came that 
sedateness and composure of manner, that purity of mind, 
and that strong conscientiousness which were the salient 
qualities of Dr. Horner's character. 

Like most of those who have reached distinction in medi- 
cine, as Virchow and Theodore Schwann, Johann Mueller, 
Claude Bernard, and Laennec, Dr. Horner was what might 
be called handy. When very young he displayed consider- 
able talent for mechanics. 

There is a story of his having been taken by his father, 
when only nine years of age, on a visit to the eastern shore 
of Maryland, near where a small vessel was anchored in the 
bay. Huis boyish observation was so close and his memory 
so accurate, says his son and biographer, 


‘*that on returning home he obtained a log several feet in length, and 
by the most persevering labor scooped it out to the proper shape, con- 
structed a deck, hatchway, masts, spars and rigging, in exact imitation, 
and enjoyed the fruit of his ingenuity and industry in witnessing, with 
his companions, the manceuvers of his mimic craft upon a neighboring 
mill-pond.’’ 


Other incidents of the same tenor have been preserved by 
friends, and indicate very well the boy’s taste for the prac- 
tical side of life in spite of his devotion to books. 
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In spite, too, of this devotion to books, he was not what 
would be called a brilliant scholar; indeed there was some 
complaint of his slowness in gathering knowledge in 
branches for which he had no special liking. He was 
known, however, to have a firm grasp, even from a very 
early period in life, upon whatever knowledge he possessed. 
His school days were passed under the charge of Rev. 
Charles O’Neill, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
of Oxford University, England—a ripe scholar and a man 
of fine literary taste, who had come over to the Colonies 
after the War of Revolution, and had settled down as a 
teacher in Virginia. 

In 1805, this school was moved from Warrenton, in Fau- 
quier county, to Dumfries, in Prince William county, and 
young Horner went with it. He obtained a very thorough 
and practical knowledge of the classics, and especially of 
Latin, and the acquaintance thus obtained served him in 
good stead later on in his anatomical work. 

Dumfries, though of no importance now, was at that time 
one of the principal trading marts of Virginia. In and 
about it was collected the wealth, as well as the talent and 
refinement of the period, and it was during his residence 
there that Dr. Horner made the acquaintance of a number of 
influential friends, who proved useful to him in his subse- 
quent career. Among these was Judge Bushrod Washing- 
ton, who dwelt at Mt. Vernon, after Washington’s death, 
where young Horner became a frequent and welcome visi- 
tor. This acquaintance was renewed in Philadelphia years 
after, when Dr. Horner was at the height of his success, 
and ripened into friendship. In his diary—in which he 
faithfully inscribed all the important incidents of his life— 
he records the death of Judge Washington, and of his wife, 
who died suddenly in her carriage just two days later while 
journeying back to her Virginia home. The news of this 
sad occurrence was immediately dispatched to Dr. Horner, 
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who at once conveyed the body to his own house until 
arrangements could be made for its conveyance to the resi- 
dence at Dumfries. 

In writing down this incident in his journal, the strong 
moral sentiments, so deeply implanted in his boyhood, are 
clearly evidenced, and we make the following extract, be- 
cause it shows so well the man’s character : 


‘‘In affording this accommodation to her remains, I was forcibly 
struck with the strangeness of the revolution occurring in individual 
circumstances. Twenty years before, when in the height of prosperity, 
she had been kind to me as a boy visiting at her house and from whom 
she could reasonably expect no return; now those blessings which the 
Almighty, in His goodness has conferred on me, of a good wife and 
moderately easy circumstances, have enabled me to show some gratitude 
in giving a quiet and respectful asylum to her remains under my roof 


and in contributing to the comfort of those relatives who accompanied 
her.’’ 


After the completion of his classical education, young 
Horner, in 1809, commenced the study of medicine, under 
the direction of Dr. John Spence, a Scotch physician, edu- 
cated in Edinburgh, who enjoyed a high local reputation at 
Dumfries. For three years he remained the pupil of Dr. 
Spence, during which time he attended two sessions at the 
University of Pennsylvania, then the first school of medicine 
in the United States. Anatomy was the branch that most 
particularly interested him, the logical sequence, no doubt, 
of that taste for analysis and construction displayed in 
early youth. 

The following extract from a letter to his father, May, 
1811, shows his eagerness to begin the work for which he 
exhibited such decided partiality even at the very outset of 
his career : 


‘“The books you sent me gave great satisfaction. Instead, however, 
of satisfying my present anxiety to become well acquainted with the 
structure of the human body, they have excited me to an enthusiastic 
zeal to commence practical anatomy. A man with the assistance of 
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maps may obtain a tolerable knowledge of countries, but it is only by 
traversing them that he becomes the geographer in reality. In like 
manner it is with the anatomist, for no anatomical plates can give him 
that confidence as to induce him to undertake a surgical operation, or 
give him as good an idea of the subject as dissection.”’ 


This love for anatomy seems to have developed as time 
went on into a religion. The extract which we quote be 
low, from an Introductory Lecture given before the Med- 
ical Class November 9, 1843, is truly the reverence of a de- 
votee to a worshipped object. Rich as was the entire dis- 
course, we are able to give but the opening paragraph: 


‘To study organization of a being whose destinies according to the 
declaration of Omnipotence have called him to the headship of animal 
life,—to whom it has been conceded to have dominion over the whole 
offspring of the earth—the inhabitants of the waters—and the flitting 
tenants of the air,—to inquire, I repeat, into the structure of such an 
existence as man, is to engage in a course of philosophy of remarkable 
extent, beauty and interest. No department of science can exceed in 
its limits one which teaches us how man, inferior in muscular power to 
the elephant and to the leviathan of the deep, makes of the one an obe- 
dient instrument of his will, and in meeting the other upon his own 
element, in the midst of the trackless ocean, offers combat, and termin- 
ates it in the destruction and spoliation of his antagonist;—how man 
with an eye, or vision, less penetrating than that of an eagle or the 
greyhound, yet scans with his glance the boundless regions of space, 
and detects the existence of new worlds, and of new systems of worlds; 
—how, he, with a touch incomparably inferior to that of the antennae 
or feelers of insects, yet elaborates a tissue of the tenuity of the finest 
and most filmy gossamer;—how, that with senses of smelling and of 
tasting dull and almost paralyzed when compared with those of other 
animals, he yet traces his prey with a certainty almost equally unerring; 
and is also admonished, in a manner not to be mistaken, of those pro- 
ductions of the earth which, when introduced into the system, poison 
the fountains of life and annihilate its every function.”’ 


This lecture was received with enthusiasm by Dr. Hor- 
ner’s pupils, who requested permission to publish it. In 
relation to this matter, the following correspondence took 
place: 
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‘* PHILADELPHIA, JVov. 25, 1843. 
‘*To Proressor W. E. Horner: 

‘¢ Dear Sir: In behalf of the Medical Class of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, we beg leave to tender you their sincere thanks for the very 
excellent and instructive address delivered before them on the gth inst., 
and earnestly desire that you will increase our sense of obligation by 
complying with the united wishes of the Class in granting a copy of the 
same for publication. 

‘“‘With sentiments of the highest esteem and respect, we remain, 


Yours &c., 
““ WILLIAM T. ELDRIDGE, of Va. 


‘Henry Joyner, N.C. 
‘RICHARD DILLARD, Va. 
**WittramM H. Joyner, Florida. 
“*WititiamM H. Mackie, Ky. 

‘* ETHELDRED W. Lunpy, Va. 
“‘Joun C. Hucues, Alabama.’’ 


To which ‘‘ the Doctor” returned this answer: 


‘* UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, JVov. 27, 1843. 
( W. T. ExLprRIpcE, 
| Henry JOYNER, 

R. DILLARD, 
| W. H. Joyner, 

W. Hz. Mackie, 

E. W. Lunpy, 

J. C. Hucues: 

‘* Gentlemen: Since my interview with you on Saturday, having had 
an opportunity of maturer reflection upon the contents of your letter of 
that date, I am still more sensible of the kindness of the Medical Class 
in deeming my Introductory Lecture worthy of their publication. What- 
ever may be my own sense of its claim to such distinction, this is now 
waived in the desire of harmonizing with the declared wishes of your- 
selves and of your constituents, so politely expressed. A copy of the 
address alluded to will be accordingly at your disposal. 

“Very truly, W. E. Horner.’’ 


““To MEssrs. 


During the prosecution of his studies in Philadelphia, the 
War of 1812 between Great Britain and the United States 
was declared. Young Horner at once applied for a com- 
mission as surgeon’s mate in the hospital department of the 
army. ‘This he received July 13, 1813, and in the following 
September he was ordered to the scene of active operations 
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on the Canadian frontier. On reaching there he was placed 
in charge of a hospital at Greenbush, in which were gathered 
the soldiers wounded at the capture of York and Ft. George. 
At this point commences the active life of the young physi- 
cian, who was just entering his twenty-first year. Frail of 
body, of gentle and sensitive disposition, he seemed ill-fitted 
for the privations and hardships of a military career, espec- 
ially under the circumstances in which war was waged on the 
frontier at that time. Of all this, however, he was utterly 
oblivious in his patriotic idea of duty, and he assumed the 
responsibilities of his position with a quiet perseverance and 
enduring patience which soon won for him the confidence 
of all around him. He remained at Greenbush until Novem- 
ber, when, on receiving a leave of absence, he returned to 
Philadelphia to continue his medical studies. On the oth of 
April following he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Soon after this—May 26th—he was again ordered 
to the Niagara frontier. He reported to Major-General 
Brown, whose headquarters lay on what has since become 
the city of Buffalo, and was placed in charge of the hospital. 
Here he remained until the close of the war, in 1815, per- 
forming zealously his hospital duties, and occasionally see- 
ing service in the field. It was during this campaign that 
he made the acquaintance of the hero of Lundy’s Lane, Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott—an acquaintance which became a friend- 
ship, and lasted until death. The recollections of this period 
of his life were deeply cherished by Dr. Horner, and just 
before his death he gathered together the notes and records 
made during that exciting time and published them in the 
Medical Examiner of 1852. These articles contain his sur- 
gical experiences and his personal observations of the events 
he witnessed. He also gave some sketches of life among 
the troops that are tinged with humor, though depicting 
that utter disregard of death and the destruction of fellow- 
beings which is engendered by daily familiarity with blood- 
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shed. Two of them, quoted in Gross’ American Medical 
Biographies, we venture to reproduce: 


““T remember one day in making my hospital rounds, a patient just 
arrived, presented an amputated forearm, and in doing so could scarcely 
restrain a broad laugh; the titter was constantly on his face. ‘What’s 
the matter? This does not strike me as a subject for laughter.’ ‘It is 
not, Doctor, but excuse me, I lost my arm in so funny a way, that I 
still laugh when I look at it.’ ‘What way?’ ‘Our first sergeant wanted 
shaving, and got me to attend to it, as I am corporal, and we went out 
together in front of his tent. I had lathered him, took him by the nose, 
and was just about applying the razor when a cannon-ball came, and that 
was the last I saw of his head and of my hand. Excuse me, Doctor, for 
laughing so. I never saw such a thing before.’ ’’ 


This occurred during the siege of Fort Erie. Then (to 
continue our extract) we read that 


“* Out of barracks it is common for soldiers in messes, to cook at fire- 
places made of two banks of turf, crossing like the ridges of the occipital 
bone; when not on parade, these places are the resorts of groups of sol- 
diers. On an occasion of this kind, one of the soldiers standing on one 
foot, a cannon-ball struck him on the head, and in doing so gave a whirl 
to the whole body upon the leg as he stood; the other leg flew as the 
headless trunk turned and upset a camp kettle of soup in the process of 
cooking. The soldier to whom it belonged was quite indignant at the 
loss—provisions were then very scarce at the fort—and, in his wrath, 
ejaculated: ‘Couldn’t you have lost your head without kicking over my 
soup?’’”’ 


At the close of the war, Dr. Horner resigned his position 
as army surgeon, there being little chance for promotion, 
and, as it was necessary for him to make his own living, he 
took up the practice of medicine in Warrenton. He had 
many friends, but the place was ill-suited for a man of his 
abilities and very unsatisfactory for his ambitions. He re- 
marked often in after life: 


‘* Virginia is a fine nursery for young men, but a poor theatre for the 
display of their abilities.” 


He occupied a small office in conjunction with his brother, 
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who had just begun the practice of law. But, after remain- 
ing in Warrenton for the winter, he announced to his brother 
and his family that he was going to Philadelphia, and imme- 
diately set about the fulfilment of his purpose. His prep- 
arations were made; he realized the legacy of his grand- 
mother, and bade adieu to the home of his birth. This was 
the critical epoch of his life, and he had deliberated long 
upon it. Amongst his papers was found a table drawn up 
to aid him in his decision of a life-work. Four schemes 
were outlined, viz.: to remain at Warrenton; to remove to 
Philadelphia; to enter the navy, or engage in the East India 
service, then an alluring prospect to young physicians, who 
were granted trading privileges in return for their medical 
skill. Under each of these heads were arranged, numer- 
ically, the advantages and disadvantages of each undertak- 
ing. Philadelphia was ultimately chosen, no doubt, for its 
better facilities for pursuing his beloved studies of anatomy 
and surgery. 


‘“The Rubicon is passed. I have forsaken my friends and my prac- 
tice, and am now on my way to Philadelphia to seek my fortune. I have 
put all at hazard. Oh, Thou Father Everlasting, be propitious to my 
cause.’’ 


is the entry in his journal which records this most difficult 
decision of his life. 

The beginning of the year 1816 saw Dr. Horner in Phila- 
delphia, though the outlook was far from encouraging. He 
came to this city practically unknown, without friends and 
with but few acquaintances. In addition to this, his health, 
which had never been good, had been somewhat undermined 
by his military service, and his means were very limited. 
Notwithstanding these great disadvantages, Dr. Horner at 
once earnestly applied himself to work. The winter was 
passed in close attendance on the lectures at the University 
and in the study of practical anatomy. His eager applica- 
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tion to dissection, his quiet manner, and the neatness and 
accuracy of his work soon attracted the attention of Pro- 
fessor Wistar, the distinguished holder of the chair of 
anatomy at the University of Pennsylvania at that time. . 

In the following March, Dr. Wistar offered to Dr. 
Horner the position of “‘Prosector”’ of his department, with 
a salary of five hundred dollars per annum. This offer was 
immediately accepted, and, though the salary was small, it 
placed him at once above the possibility of want—a question 
which had, since his departure from home, caused him much 
anxiety. “ This opening, trifling as it appears,’ says Jack- 
son, “led on to fortune.” It placed him upon the path on 
which he was to travel to success. Just six months later, 
however, he was offered the place of surgeon on an East 
India vessel bound for Calcutta. This had been one of the 
dreams of youth, and the temptation was a sore one. He 
was intensely interested in foreign travel, and this looked as 
if it might be the only opportunity to gratify his desires. 


‘My engagement with Dr. Wistar induces me to decline the proposal. 
It is said that the fortune of every man depends upon some unexpected 
circumstance. This may have been the circumstance upon which my 
fortune depended. God grant that I may not have cause to regret my 
want of foresight on the present occasion. My refusal, however, was 
the result of my sense of obligation and honorable intention with regard 
to Dr. Wistar. It is said that honesty is the best policy. Here then is 
a trial of the rule.’’ 


Fifteen years later, Dr. Horner appended, under date of 
January, 1832, the following note on this passage of his 
journal : 


‘“See note of trustees of University of Pennsylvania appointing me 
Professor of Anatomy, vice Dr. Physick, resigned.’’ 


Again the Rubicon was passed, and with his natural zeal 
he began his work in demonstration without delay. 
In referring to the year 1817, he writes: 
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“It opened on me with prospects too appalling for the mind of man 
to bear. It closed upon me with circumstances I had not dared to an- 
ticipate. Fortune had pushed me even farther than I could have de- 
manded.’’ 


The almost morbid view which he took of his fortunes, as 
expressed in this extract, was by no means of ephemeral 
duration. Throughout life he suffered from a mental and 
spiritual depression, which no doubt was but the result of 
his extreme bodily frailty. He appears to have formed for 
himself some ideal model, which it was his unceasing, but 
vain, endeavor to realize. He was never satisfied with what 
he had done, and his success in life he never attributed to 
himself, or regarded as the reward of his exertions. The 
sentiments and expressions which he recorded year by year 
in his journal are not the mere record of the doings of a 
little day, but the vivid history of a most remarkable mental 
conflict. It seems necessary to again quote from Dr. Jack- 
son, who, in his close friendship with Dr. Horner, seems to 
have fathomed that inner life, which is seldom viewed even 
by the nearest and dearest. From his commemorative dis- 
course of 1853, so frequently reverted to, we have made the 
following extracts, as they illustrate that peculiar temper- 
ament, which is the hidden mainspring of the events we are 
endeavoring to chronicle. 
~ It would not be doing justice to Dr. Horner, or give a 
correct idea of his energy, self-command, and indomitable 
resolution, or a true conception of the disadvantages under 
which he labored, the long, unceasing struggles he sustained 
in his progress, and the heavy cost at which his success was 
attained, did I not reveal a peculiarity of temperament, or 
psychical idiosyncrasy, never observed, or suspected to exist, 
by his most intimate associates and friends, or even by a 
large portion of his family circle. 

While his exterior life appeared clear, bright, calm, and 
prosperous, his interior life was dark, desponding, agitated 
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with vague apprehensions, and every mental effort a con- 
flict, a struggle, and a victory. 

Amongst his papers is one entitled, ‘“ My Own Constitu- 
tion,” dated 1838. The following extracts will exemplify 
the condition I have mentioned: 


‘Tt was considered at school that I learned with facility; but I never 
believed it. I have had headache or dull pains in the head three-fourths 
of my waking life, seldom acute, but always such as to make me uncom- 
fortable, and prefer solitude to company. 

‘« Short intermissions of this state of suffering have occurred. I have 
then felt illuminated as the earth is when the sun emerges from behind 
acloud. I have then hoped for a pleasurable existence, but it proved 
delusive, and I quickly relapsed into my ordinary state. Considering 
this serious obstacle to mental improvement, I wonder how I have made 
any advances, and especially such as to have given me an honorable sta- 
tion among men.”’ 


A little farther on he writes: 


‘My spirits get into so deplorable and hypochondriac a state, that I 
have a thousand times thought death would be a most welcome visitor, 
and have almost envied those whom I have just heard to have passed 
from the bondage and anxieties of this life. 

‘- As I grow older, my system is evidently getting more and more 
under the influence of the preceding causes. From the smallest article 
of food used in the evening, the next morning I am rendered uncom- 
fortable in the extreme; my mental faculties are hebetated, and I am so 
vertiginous as scarcely to be able to collect my ideas or go on with a 
demonstration. The latter state has indeed become so constant and fre- 
quent, that I have frequently thought my labors as a public teacher were 
becoming too imperfect and confused to deserve respect, and that it 
would be better, perhaps, for me to retire and seek some other occu- 
pation.’’ 


This life-struggle, continued, with but short intervals, 
during his existence, perverting all its blessings, and over- 
shadowing every enjoyment with a sense of desolation. 
This state of mind recalls the fabled Eumenides of the an- 
cients, pursuing their victim with relentless persecution. 
In 1826, in looking into himself for a solution of this mys- 
tery, he asks: 
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‘““Does this feeling depend upon an act of injustice or of turpitude 
which I may have committed at a former period of life which now, prey- 
ing upon my conscience, destroys its rest? None such is in my remem- 
brance, but my actions have not been perfect. I have attempted to walk 
faithfully before men; but have I walked faithfully before God?’’ 


Scarcely a year after his appointment as prosector of 
anatomy, however, Dr. Wistar died, and his fortunes again 
hung in the balance. 


““This afflicting dispensation,’’ he says, ‘‘has harrowed up my mind 
beyond manifestation of grief; my friend; my patron; my example in 
life; the good, the illustrious Wistar is no more. My hopes are again 
destroyed.’’ 


To the vacant chair in anatomy, Dr. John Syng Dorsey 
was elected, and he again appointed Dr. Horner his demon- 
strator. But a second time Dr. Horner’s hopes were 
blasted, for Dr. Dorsey, though young and apparently at the 
commencement of a brilliant career, was attacked, on the 
very evening of his introductory lecture, by a disease which 
proved fatal. Dr. Physick, the professor of surgery, who 
undertook to finish the course of his nephew, Dr. Dorsey, re- 
appointed Dr. Horner, and allowed him to take a goodly 
share of the teaching during the year. The zeal and earn- 
estness with which he undertook this new work, and the ex- 
cellence of his demonstrations, won for him the commen- 
dation of both Dr. Physick and his class. In recognition of 
his success, at the beginning of the following scholastic year 
Dr. Horner was made adjunct-professor of anatomy. 
This gave him not only great professional distinction, but 
added not a little to that yearly income which had suffered 
severely from his strenuous application to scientific study 
and the neglect of his practice. As was his custom at every 
important step in his career, Dr. Horner made entry in his 
journal of this appointment, as follows: 


‘«T have reason to congratulate myself in the succession of Dr. Physick 
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to the Anatomical Chair. His views toward me justify the hopes I have 
entertained of professional success. Let the event be what it may, I 
shall always consider as auspicious the moment that placed me in con- 
tact with a man of his elevated and useful character.’’ 


This deep respect for Dr. Physick was again given ex- 
pression when, on the decease of that eminent physician, in 
1838, Dr. Horner was requested by the American Philo- 
sophical Society to prepare a necrological notice. In the 
address presented at a meeting of this society May 4, 1838, 
he said: 


‘‘The decision of the Society having committed to me the difficult 
task of portraying the attributes and character of one of its most illus- 
trious and gifted members, I now discharge the duty with a conscious- 
ness of much inability to doit justice. Great men, like great mountains, 
should be seen from a distance in order to appreciate their exact magni- 
tude and their relation to surrounding objects. With this preamble I 
may now proceed to state that Dr. Philip S. Physick, whose memory 
we are about to recall, was distinguished by a long and triumphant course 
in surgery and medicine, by a deep and universal connection in the med- 
ical and public mind of this country in favour of his skill, and by traits of 
character so prominent and so peculiar that the chances are very improb- 
able of their being repeated in any other individual. . . . To the walks 
of surgery we must look for his genius in its most decided and extensive 
application. It is there we find him exhibiting a series of triumphs 
over cases of disease which had baffled the skill of men only inferior to 
himself, and it is there that he was so active in inventions to improve 
and to palliate established modes of treatment. . . . We have in him 
the most perfect example of a surgeon this country has ever seen... . 
The relation subsisting between myself and the individual, whose traits 
and virtues I have so imperfectly commemorated, was one of ardent 
affection on my part, of profound veneration—of benefits received and 
few, perhaps none, returned; of a kindness which took me by the hand, 
at a time when I was youthiul and unpatronized; and by its activity and 
uniform tenour, infused encouragement, strengthened the imbecility of 
early professional life and finally led to whatever may be most valuable 
in my condition.’’ 


Shortly after his appointment to the adjunct-professor- 
ship, his fortunes having improved, Dr. Horner, now 
twenty-seven years old, married, on October 26, 1820, Miss 
Elizabeth Welsh, third daughter of John Welsh, a promi- 
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nent merchant, and a member of the distinguished family of 
that name. It is said of him that, up to this time, the idea 
of love had been inconceivable to him, so entirely had he 
been engrossed in the struggle for success, which he was 
obliged to maintain under such discouraging circumstances. 
The story goes that he was even skeptical of such a passion, 
and looked upon it as the pretty fiction of the romance 
writer and the poet—a vagary of the artistic imagination. 
But his hour came in marrying the only woman he ever 
loved, he realized a marital happiness far beyond his expec- 
tation. 

By this marriage Dr. Horner entered into a_ highly- 
respected and largely-connected family, thus becoming more 
closely identified with the citizens and the interests of Phila- 
delphia. John Welsh, whose ancestry were early British 
and Swedish settlers, was born in Delaware in 1770. He 
came to Philadelphia in early youth and entered mercantile 
life, becoming one of the largest and most influential mer- 
chants of that city. He originated the project of the Phila- 
delphia Bank, and brought about its establishment in 1803, 
acting as one of its directors from its commencement to the 
time of his death, in 1854. He was identified with many 
public institutions, both commercial and charitable, and as 
a philanthropist won the reputation of being a “ friend in 
need,” as ready to aid as to advice. Dying at the ripe old 
age of eighty-four, he was mourned as a venerable and 
valuable citizen of the city of his adoption. Two of his 
sons, John and William, followed in their father’s footsteps, 
and also played a part worthy of mention in the annals of 
Philadelphia. The former occupied many public positions, 
which he filled honorably and capably. He was a member 
of the select council for two years, president of the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad for one year, commissioner of the 
Sinking Fund of the city for twenty years, president of the 
Board of Trade for twenty years, president of the Mer- 
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chants’ Fund for fifteen years, trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania for fifteen years, and commissioner of Fair- 
mount Park for sixteen years. Besides holding these vari- 
ous positions, Mr. Welsh was made chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Great Central Sanitary Fair, held in 
Logan Square in 1864, and was made president of the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance in 1872. In recognition of his 
numerous and valuable public services, Mr. Welsh was ap- 
pointed by President Hayes as minister plenipotentiary and 
envoy extraordinary of the United States to the Court of 
St. James, in 1877. 

His brother, William Welsh, also filled many public posi- 
tions and gained a reputation as a philanthropist. Among 
his public duties were those of president of the Board of 
Trusts, director of Girard College, and trustee of the Wills’ 
Hospital. His philanthropic services were various, chief 
among them being as member of the Indian Peace Commis- 
sion, during President Grant’s administration. For several 
years he published the North American and the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, his sole purpose being the education of 
the morals of the daily press. 

Such was the family with which Dr. Horner became con- 
nected by his marriage to Elizabeth Welsh. To that union 
were born ten children, of whom four died in infancy. 
Those who reached adult life were Mary Edmonds, Joseph- 
ine, Emily V., Alfred, Agnes, Elizabeth Welsh, and Wil- 
liam Welsh. Mary Edmonds Horner, the eldest daughter, 
who married Henry H. Smith, late professor of surgery 
at the University of Pennsylvania, died February 1, 1903. 
Josephine, the second daughter, who married Dr. Richard 
Eppes, of City Point, in Virginia, died in child-birth, Janu- 
ary 23, 1852. Emily V., who married her cousin, Dr. Wil- 
liam Horner, died January 6, 1855. Alfred died February 
10, 1891. William Welsh was drowned, in his twentieth 
year, September 8, 1860. Agnes became the wife of Gen- 
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eral Adolf von Bushbeck, who fought in the United States 
army during the Civil War, and now resides in Paris, 
France; while Elizabeth Welsh Horner became the second 
wife of Dr. Richard Eppes, and is now living at City Point, 
Virginia. 

In the spring of 1821, Dr. Horner, whose health had been 
greatly undermined by his almost constant application to 
books, was compelled to seek a much-needed rest in Europe. 
This was his first opportunity to gratify that youthful long- 
ing to pursue his anatomical studies in the museums of the 
continent. A very interesting letter of introduction, given 
Dr. Horner by General Thomas Cadwalader to the Honor- 
able Richard Rush, ambassador of the United States at the 
Court of St. James, from 1821-1824, gives most clearly the 
reasons of that European trip, and indicates the high esteem 
in which Dr. Horner was held in his own city. General 
Cadwalader was, at that time, what might be called Phila- 
delphia’s patron of art and letters. His home was the 
meeting-ground of the learning and ability of the period, 
and his opinion of Dr. Horner, as expressed in this letter to 
Richard Rush, is most valuable. 


FROM GENERAL THOMAS CADWALADER TO HON. 
RICHARD RUSH. 


“*My DEAR RICHARD RUSH: 

“‘This will be handed to you by Dr. William E. Horner, Adjunct- 
Professor of Anatomy in our University—a Gentleman much respected, 
and of the first standing in his Profession. 

‘‘ He visits Europe for scientific purposes—and I beg the favor of you 
to facilitate his views, as far as may be convenient, by introductions to 
such of the eminent surgeons of the day as may be within the range of 
your acquaintance—and to advise him also as to the best means of obtain- 
ing entree of the schools. As Dr. H. proposes to put a part of his time 
in Paris, you will much oblige me by securing to him the protection and 
countenance of Mr. Gallatin.* 

‘The University takes a deep interest in the success of Dr. Horner’s 
pursuits, and, as their results may be expected to prove beneficial to our 


* At that time Ambassador to France. 
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country, the Doctor, independently of his private merits, has a public 
claim on its Representatives. 
“‘ With my best regards to Mrs. Rush—I am always, 
‘‘ Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
“* (signed) T. CADWALADER.’’* 
“‘ Phila., 5 March, 1821.”’ 


While abroad, it is said that Dr. Horner was cordially 
received by many eminent and scientific men, but the only 
detailed account that we have been able to find are two 
letters, written from Paris to his brother and father. 


DR, HORNER TO) Hiss BRO TEER: 
““Paris, May 28th, 1821. 
‘“DEAR BROTHER: 

“All my leisure time until the present moment has been so much 
taken up that I have not had an opportunity of performing a duty 
amongst the most agreeable of all, that of writing to you—the compan- 
ion of my early years—the associate of my first studies—the steadfast 
friend and affectionate brother. Presuming that most of my letters have 
reached the old homestead, I shall touch but lightly on any of the topics 
alluded to in them; you are, therefore, to view me now as one settled in 
this residence of kings, statesmen and philosophers. When I arrived in 
Paris I was much disappointed in its appearance, having heard so much 
about it; there is scarcely a street that commands admiration, for the 
most part they are crooked, narrow, and paved entirely with stone, with- 
out any accommodation for foot passengers. 

“The public buildings and monuments are very fine, and the day after 
my arrival I viewed with pleasure the triumphal column of the Place 
Vendome, raised by Napoleon to perpetuate the memory of his victorious 
campaigns of 1805 against the Russians and Austrians. It is a most 
splendid production of art, and is a round column of 142 feet in height 
and 13 feet in diameter. The whole exterior surface, from bottom to 
top, is covered with brass taken from the cannon employed by the enemy 
in that campaign, and the metal was obtained by melting 1200 Russian 
and Austrian cannon. The pedestal is square, representing in basso- 
relievo on its four sides the different war-like instruments and dresses, 
and at each of its angles is an eagle weighing five hundred pounds. At 
the bottom of the column is represented the opening of the campaign 
and winding spirally up to the top the different actions of it, terminating 
by the brilliant battle of Austerlitz. The whole was crowned by a statue 
of Napoleon that has been removed, and now the white flag waves peace- 


* The original of this letter is in the possession of General Cadwalader’s grandson, Dr. 
Cadwalader, 240 South qth Street, in Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania. 
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fully in its place. It would be useless to undertake a description of the 
Palace of the Tuileries and the adjacent grounds which are beautiful, also 
the various magnificent public buildings, for this would far exceed the 
ordinary limits of a letter. 

**T have been introduced to many eminent scientific and political men 
here, and those to whom I brought letters behaved with the greatest 
politeness. I dined with Mr. Gallatin on the 26th, and had a general 
invitation to his house. I am to dine with the Marquis de Marbois on 
the 31st inst. The Marquis de Lafayette has his place in the country 
called Lagrange, where he invited me to visit him, and is only in lodg- 
ings in Paris during the session of the House of Peers; I have had 
numerous notes from him with introductions. The evening of the 26th 
I was entertained at the house of Baron Cuvier, who is distinguished 
principally in our country as a comparative anatomist, his eminent tal- 
ents have, however, induced the government to take him as a member 

of the ministry, a circumstance very much regretted by his philosophical 
_ friends, as his mind was so well disciplined in the pursuit of science, and 
as few men of the present age have contributed more to the advancement 
of human knowledge. I need scarcely tell you that the literary circle of 
Paris is the most distinguished in the world. 

‘“Remember me affectionately to your wife and family, and you will 
of course do so to our father and mother, not forgetting relatives gen- 
erally. ‘* Your affectionate brother, 

““WitiiaM E. Horner.”’ 


DR. HORNER TO HIS FATHER. 


“Paris, July 14th, 1821. 
** DEAR FATHER: 

**T look forward with much pleasure to the time which shall put me 
afloat to return home, and seldom pass an hour without wishing it was 
at hand. However instructing and amusing travel may be, asa pleasure 
it becomes the most sorrowful we can undertake when it enjoins a long 
and distant separation from the most cherished objects of life, and this 
sentiment has been so often appealed to in my communications that I 
must abandon its expression, although in spite of my resolution it will 
continue to maintain its seat. 

‘On the 4th of July we did not fail to celebrate our national anniver- 
sary; about forty Americans were present headed by Mr. Gallatin, and 
an additional interest was given to the occasion by the presence of the 
Marquis de la Fayette. The United States and French flags were float- 
ing harmoniously together at one end of the room, and several toasts 
were drank to the honour of both and in commemoration of their an- 
cient friendship and alliance. Our republican blood showed itself true 
to the cause by toasting ‘‘sovereign’’ people of the United States and 
several similar sentiments, which being’ published a day or two after- 
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wards along with the other proceedings drew upon us the vengeance of 
the Quotidienne, a violent ultra-royalist paper. The fashionable doctrine 
of the day being the legitimate and innate right of kings to govern a 
people and not the people the source of all power, you may suppose in 
the present tumbling state of the French throne the sentiment was any- 
thing but acceptable. Our dinner was abused very roundly, it was stated 
there was not a toast of any value except one which was to the memory 
of Louis 16th, and this the writer observed had the name of its author 
suppressed, either from his shame of having given it, or from the dis- 
loyalty of the editor of the paper in which the proceedings were pub- 
lished. Some of our hot-blooded countrymen were for entering the lists 
immediately against the Quotidienne, but the persuasions of some of the 
milder ones induced them to desist, as there was no knowing what might 
be the termination of the controversy. The press here is so shackled 
by laws for its regulation that I question whether any sentiments adverse 
to the existing state of things could find their way through it, but if they 
could, the republican writer would be convinced by a police visit that his 
zeal for liberty is a sorry protection against doctrines supported by 
crowds of bayonets at every corner of the city. 

‘*T was surprised to find General Lafayette so robust a looking man, 
involved as he has been in the calamities of his country and now well 
advanced in years, I had thought to find him almost worn out. On the 
contrary, he is a large, full man with a bright complexion and brilliant, 
vivacious eyes, enjoying himself much in conversation, and affable and 
engaging toall around him. Heis still in his political career the ardent 
friend of the liberty of his country, his aspirations after which will not 
cease till his latest breath. He had just made a speech in the Chamber 
of Deputies which astonished every one by its boldness. I presume it has 
found its way into the American papers, if it has not, I have a copy 
which the general presented me. In conversing on the subject he said 
that he was quite incertain what would be the termination of his career, 
that he knew himself to be odious to the reigning family and that it 
might produce his banishment or death, but on one thing he was re- 
solved, not to save the few years that belonged to him as an old man, by 
a dereliction of principles on which the struggle of his life had been 
founded. 

“‘The news of the death of Napoleon has just reached Paris, many 
regrets attend him, which in spite of a vigilant government, show them- 
selves in a way not to be misunderstood. Sometimes it is a print on the 
boulevards, which, without mentioning his name, makes such palpable 
allusions to incidents of his life, that it is striking to every eye. They 
have ‘‘The death of a brave man’’—representing the rocky St. Helena, 
a distant view of the sea, the work of solid masonry over his remains, 
and an officer, with his hat off, regarding it in the fixed attitude of grief. 

‘“Present my love to mother and the family, hoping to be in Phila- 
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delphia about the 8th of November. I wish she would add to my joy 
of being at home that of seeing her at the same time. 
“* Your affectionate son, WixciiaM E. Horner.”’ 


Returning from Europe, after about a year’s absence, 
much improved in health, he entered upon the most success- 
ful work of his life. It was at this time that he began those 
original anatomical observations which brought him renown 
over both continents. In 1822, he was appointed Dean of 
the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which position he held until 1852, when he was succeeded 
by Joseph Canon, M. D. In 1823, he was appointed one of 
the surgeons at the Philadelphia Almshouse Hospital, which 
office he filled for twenty-five years. In 1824, he discov- 
ered the existence of a special muscle situated on the pos- 
terior surface of the lachrymal duct and sac, which solved 
the difficulty as to the mode by which tears were conveyed 
into the nose. He named this muscle “‘ Tensor Tarsi.” Its 
existence was verified in this country and in Europe, and is 
now known as the “Musculus Hornerii.” In 1826, he pub- 
lished his Special Anatomy and Histology, which was 
widely adopted as a text-book in the medical schools. 

In 1831, upon the resignation of Dr. Physick from the 
Chair of Anatomy, Dr. Horner was unanimously elected 
his successor, and occupied the position until his death, 
twenty years later. As a lecturer, it is said that Dr. Horner 
was neither fluent nor eloquent; but as a teacher of anatomy 
he was unrivalled. Dr. Jackson, in describing his methods 
of instruction, says: 


‘His plan, toa certain extent, was novel. He composed a text-book, 
his Special Anatomy, which was a complete but concise treatise on 
anatomy. It was written in strict reference to the course of study in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and was kept in as compendious a state as 
possible so that there should be no unnecessary loss of time in reading 
it. This book was in fact his lectures. In the lecture-room he confined 
himself chiefly to the demonstrations of the text of his work, by dissec- 
tions, preparations and drawings and models.”’ 
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Dr. Jackson further remarks, with respect to this plan: 


‘On the value of this method there will be different opinions, but it 
is certain that he made good anatomists. I have frequently heard stu- 
dents declare that plain, simple, unadorned as were the lectures of Dr. 
Horner, they had learned anatomy better from him than from any 
other they had heard lecture on that branch. That Dr. Horner was a 
popular teacher with the classes of the University is certain. He com- 
manded their respect, their confidence, their esteem and their affec- 
tion. No one ever spoke unkindly or disrespectfully of him.’’ 

In 1832, when the great cholera epidemic was menacing 
the city, Dr. Horner was appointed a member of the Sani- 
tary Board by the city councils, and was placed in charge 
of one of the hospitals. In endeavoring to aid in stamping 
out the dread disease, he devoted himself to the investiga- 
tion of the anatomical lesions that occur in the intestinal 
tube in cholera. His labors resulted in the discovery that 
in cholera the whole of the epithelium is stripped from the 
small intestines, and hence the turbid rice-water dejections. 
In this study he adopted an original method of observation, 
which consisted in making a minute injection of the mucous 
membrane, and then examining it by a microscope under 
water. The paper announcing this discovery, which threw 
much light upon what had previously been a fearful and 
unexplained phenomenon in the medical world, was pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Medical Science, in 1835. 

In acknowledgement of his personal exertions during that 
season of public calamity, he was presented with a magnifi- 
cent silver pitcher by the citizens of Philadelphia, on which 
were inscribed these words: 


TO DR. WILLIAM E. HORNER 
THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
GRATEFUL FOR HIS DISINTERESTED AND INTREPID 
EXERTIONS IN A PERIOD 
OF PUBLIC CALAMITY. 
TRANSEAT IN EXEMPLUM, AUGUST, 1832. 


(To be continued.) 


AN INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME FRIENDLY LETTERS (FROM A. D. 1814 TO 1823) 
FROM CARDINAL CHEVERUS, FIRST 
BISHOFSOFABOSTON, 


FROM THE ORIGINALS WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


BY ISABEL M. O’REILLY. 


The AMERICAN CaTHOLIc HistoricaL Society has been 
fortunate enough to secure authentic copies of a series of 
private letters written by the late Cardinal Cheverus, first 
bishop of Boston, U. S. A. These valued copies are now in 
the Socrety’s archives. But the readers of the Records 
will be glad, we think, to have an opportunity to peruse 
these touching old letters, wherein are revealed the reverend 
writer’s capacity for firm, long-enduring friendship, and 
many of those qualities of mind and heart that made him so 
deservedly popular. There is a singular opportuneness in 
the appearance of the correspondence in print at this par- 
ticular time. The Catholics of Boston are about to cele- 
brate the centenary of the dedication of the first Catholic 
church built in that city.* This anniversary will un- 


*The American Catholic Historical Researches, (July, 1902,) contains an article on ‘The 
Church in Boston in 1819, It is principally an extract from “Letters on the Eastern 
States,” by William Tudor, (Boston, 1819). Wemake the following excerpts as touching 
on the subject of the earliest church in Boston: ‘‘ The foundation of a Catholic Church 
in Boston could only be surpassed by devoting a chamber in the Vatican to a Protestant 
Chapel. . . . It was not till after the peace of 1783, that attempts were made to found a 
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doubtedly call forth many reminiscences of the man whose 
revered name is inseparably connected with the erection of 
the See of Boston, an event fraught with the most auspic- 
ious and important results for Catholicity in New England. 

The letters of this precious collection are quite numerous. 
The correspondence extended over many years. Begin- 
ning when the author was a bishop in Massachusetts, it 
continues during his incumbency of the see of Montauban, 
France—later when he was archbishop of Bordeaux, peer 
of France, cardinal—and closes only a few days before the 
gentle hand that penned the words of affection was stilled 
forever. 

The earliest letter in our possession was written during 
the year 1814. Four years had passed since M. Cheverus’ 
consecration as bishop of Boston, eighteen years since his 
arrival in that city to take upon himself the arduous duties 
of a missionary priest. The history of those eighteen years, 
and of the years that followed until he was recalled to the 
land of his birth, presents an inspiring record of zeal, self- 
sacrifice and apostolic charity that has left an ineffaceable 
imprint upon the pages of Catholic history in our country. 

Before presenting the reader with a summary of the cor- 
respondence of Bishop Cheverus, we deem it advisable to 
give a brief sketch of his life, since it may help us to a better 
understanding and deeper appreciation of these letters, the 
tone of which constantly reminds us of the style of his great 


Catholic Church in Massachusetts. A very few Catholic families are dispersed over the 
State, but the only regular church is in Boston. Their first place of worship was a small 
chapel, since taken down; and it was a singular circumstance, that this chapel was orig- 
inally built by French Protestants, who fled from Catholic persecution. In its com- 
mencement, the congregation was small, and not very fortunate in its pastors. It in- 
creased gradually by emigrants from Ireland, until the building they occupied was 
unable to contain them. They then built a new church, partly from the great and mer- 
itorious exertions of poor people who composed the congregation, whose zeal made them 
contribute all they could spare from their own support; partly by the contributions of 
some individuals among the Protestants, whose liberality on the occasion was not merely 
of purse, but, considering the previous hereditary prejudices, of the mind. ... The 
church in Boston has derived the greatest advantage from the French Revolution, 
which drove into exile so large a portion of the priesthood. . . .” 
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countryman, St. Francis de Sales. It will readily be seen 
that the bishop’s life in the Old World was a fitting prep- 
aration for his life in the New. From his earliest child- 
hood he gave evidence of the characteristics which later 
made his mission here such a success, and caused him to be 
so respected as a minister of God, so beloved as a man, 
everywhere and by all classes of men.* Mayenne, France, 
was the birthplace of the future cardinal, Jean Louis Anne 
Magdeleine Lefebvre de Cheverus. His family occupied 
an excellent social position. His parents trained their chil- 
dren to a virtuous life, not only by precept, but by the more 
potent means of personal example. The devoted, tactful 
mother, especially, taught her sons and daughters the prac- 
tice of every virtue, and the strength of her influence never 
waned. Throughout his life, M. Cheverus always spoke 
of her with the greatest reverence and affection, and often 
thanked God for having granted him the inestimable bless- 
ing of a good mother. It is pleasant to be told that 
Madame Cheverus’ reign in her household was one of love; 
no harsh rebuke, much less any corporal punishment, ever 
had place in her disciplinary code; her children’s severest 
penance was to be banished from family prayers, and, as 
they had been taught to look upon this as a great depriva- 
tion, it had the desired effect. “ Jean’’ exhibited from his 
tenderest years the docility, gentleness of manner and amia- 
bility of disposition, the keen sense of duty, which after- 
wards distinguished him. He began his education at the 
college of his native city. Here he was not only an exem- 
plary and successful student, but a light-hearted, merry 
boy—at play the gayest of them all, at study the most dili- 
gent. When he was eleven years of age he made his first 
communion, an event for which he had been most carefully 
prepared, and which made a lasting impression upon his 


*This sketch is condensed from “The Life of Cardinal Cheverus,” by Huen-Dubourg 
(Stewart’s translation). Boston: James Monroe & Company. 1839. 
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devout mind. It was probably at this date that young 
Cheverus decided to choose the ecclesiastical state, for a 
year later he received tonsure. He was now an Abbé. 
Shortly afterwards he was offered a scholarship at the Col- 
lege of Louis-le-Grand, at Paris. About the same time, 
through the influence of the advocate Gerbier, Monsieur, 
afterwards Louis the Eighteenth, appointed the young Abbé 
Cheverus prior of Torbechet, with the title of his Chaplain 
Extraordinary. We are told that later, in Paris, when the 
friendly advocate presented the little Abbé to his benefactor, 
Monsieur was much amused to see in the owner of this 
high-sounding title a child of thirteen, who looked even 
younger than his years. But the boy’s countenance and 
manner attracted the prince, and he manifested a great in- 
terest in the youthful cleric. We shall find that the impres- 
sion was lasting. 

During his course at the College of Louis-le-Grand, we 
see M. Cheverus what we might expect from his early train- 
ing, pious, diligent in his studies, attentive to every duty, 
amiable and indulgent towards others, severe to himself, 
simple and candid, irreproachable in his conduct, and a 
weekly communicant. His most intimate friend during 
these days was the Abbé Legris-Duval, who afterwards, at 
the height of the Revolution, had the courage to ask per- 
mission of the sanguinary judges to visit and minister to 
the condemned Louis the Sixteenth. He escaped the fate 
that would, doubtless, have been the penalty for such a dar- 
ing request, and was permitted to withdraw free and un- 
molested, because these judges had been his fellow-students 
at Louis-le-Grand, and remembered the Stoo and love they 
had entertained for him there. 

We next follow the Abbé Cheverus to the theological 
seminary of St. Magloire, Paris, entrance to which he had 
gained by public competition. Here, too, we find evidences 
given of the future; then, as afterwards, the piety that edi- 
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fied, the gentleness that charmed, the personal magnetism 
that won friends from him among all classes of men, the 
brilliant intellectual attainments that commanded the respect 
of his fellows and the approval of his ecclesiastical superiors. 
He completed his course of theological studies and was 
ordained deacon in October, 1790. The oncoming storm 
of the Revolution, with its ominous portents for the cause 
of religion, decided his bishop, Monseigneur de Gonsans, 
bishop of Mans, to raise him to the priesthood. Accord- 
ingly the prelate procured a dispensation from Rome in 
regard to age, and bestowed sacred orders on young Chev- 
erus when he was not yet twenty-three, on December 18th, 
1790, at the last public ordination which took place in 
Paris before the Revolution. The cardinal’s biographer, 
Pére Hamon (Dubourg), in a few words, sketches for us 
the condition of affairs at that moment: ‘ It required some 
courage to accept this proposal” (that M. Cheverus should 
be then ordained) “at so dangerous and threatening a 
period. The property of the clergy had been seized, the 
civil constitution decreed, and an oath required of all priests 
in office, under penalty of ejectment. Nothing was to be 
expected, then, from taking priest’s orders but poverty, per- 
secution and death.” He adds: “M. Cheverus did not 
hesitate,” in which noble conduct we trace the forerunner 
of the moral courage which enabled the Abbé to bear with- 
out flinching all the trials of his subsequent career in dis- 
turbed France, as exile in England, as missionary in 
America. 

The young priest celebrated his first Mass at Mayenne on 
Christmas eve. Here, in his native city, he began the exer- 
cise of his ministry, as assistant to his uncle, M. Lefebvre 
Cheverus, and with the honorary title of canon, conferred 
upon him by his bishop. We quote from Pére Hamon: 
“ The Abbé Cheverus, at once canon and vicar, immediately 
entered upon the duties of his ministry, .... and, al- 
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though so young, he displayed all the zeal, prudence and 
firmness of a veteran at the altar. The rectitude of his 
mind made up for his want of experience. He was always 
at his post and punctual in the performance of his duties. 
He catechized young children in so interesting a manner 
that he drew crowds of older people to hear; he instructed 
those of riper years with a clearness, a force, and an unction 
which carried conviction to every heart; and the aged still 
remember with what zeal he confessed his numerous peni- 
tents, visited the sick, relieved the poor, and consoled the 
afflicted.” How well we recognize the portrait of the future 
bishop of Boston! 

But the storm-clouds were becoming more threatening. 
M. Cheverus was requested to take the oath ordered by the 
Assembly. He refused, and was ordered to leave the vicar- 
age. He did so, but continued his ministrations. Again 
the municipal authorities demanded that he take the re- 
quired oath. Again he refused. A room in his father’s 
house was fitted up as a chapel, and there he said Mass and 
administered the sacraments. At the death of his uncle, 
he was appointed parish priest and vicar-general, in Janu- 
ary, 1792. He then became the object of keener suspicion 
to the revolutionists. Finally, he was told that if he did not 
leave Mayenne that very day his father’s house would be 
burnt the following night. He was thus compelled to leave 
the city. He went to Laval, where all the priests of the 
department who had not taken the oath were ordered to 
congregate, and where they were kept under police surveil- 
lance. Every day they were obliged to appear before the 
authorities to prove that none of them had fled. After two 
months and a half of this burdensome routine, M. Cheverus 
determined to leave his unhappy country. He succeeded 
in reaching Paris. There for some months more he was in 
hiding. Sentence of banishment was pronounced on August 
26th. against all priests who had not taken the constitu- 
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tional oath. The massacres of the 2d. and 3d. of September 
occurred. M. Cheverus was actually passing the old Car- 
melite convent when so many noble priests were butchered 
there. Wearied out by this mode of life, Cheverus envied 
the fate of his happy brethren, who had sealed their attach- 
ment to the faith with their blood. This glorious martyr- 
dom being denied him, he made use of a passport obtained 
for him by his brother, then a law-student in the College 
of Louis-le-Grand, left Paris disguised as a layman, reached 
Calais on the rith. of September, and thence embarked for 
England. 

In England, we find M. Cheverus giving renewed evi- 
dence of his indomitable courage and unwearied zeal. His 
ignorance of English he found an obstacle to success; he 
immediately set about acquiring a knowledge of it. At the 
end of three months’ study he knew enough of the language 
to enable him to take a position as teacher of French and 
mathematics in a Protestant school. This made him not 
only self-supporting, but enabled him to assist his less for- 
tunate countrymen. At the end of a year he had sufficient 
mastery of English to preach acceptably in it. He then 
obtained from Bishop Douglas permission to exercise his 
clerical functions. With the indefatigable zeal which was 
in the future to be such a boon in New England, M. Chey- 
erus gathered together some Catholic families in the vicinity 
who had neither churches nor priests, said Mass for them 
every Sunday, preached to them, instructed them, finally 
built for the congregation, which had now become quite 
large, a chapel, which the bishop of London came in 
person to consecrate. Ere long the Abbé resigned his posi- 
tion in the school and devoted himself to the more congenial 
duties of ministering to his flock. To enable him to have 
larger means for doing good, he accepted the proposal made 
him to teach geometry and algebra to the son of a nobleman. 
This Englishman, although a non-Catholic, became a great 
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admirer of M. Cheverus, and “lavished upon him all the 
favors that wealth could bestow, and even made him mag- 
nificent offers for life.’ » Things were now smooth and 
prosperous for the exiled priest. But he was dissatisfied. 
Luxuries and comforts were not suitable, he thought, for a 
minister of Jesus Christ; a life of poverty and self-denial 
had greater attraction for him. “I was too well off for a 
priest,’ he has since said to his friends; “I tasted only en- 
joyment.” England had a superfluity of priests; other 
countries there were where souls were perishing for want of 
their ministrations. This consideration made him dissatis- 
fied. It prepared the way for his acceptance of an invita- 
tion from Dr. Matignon to share his labors in Boston. 
After mature deliberation, he consented to join his friends 
in America. He made all arrangements for his departure 
from England, including the drawing up of a document, 
legally executed, by which he renounced all right to any 
share in the family estate. Then, happy in his renuncia- 
tion, without any worldly possessions, he bade adieu to 
England. His departure caused sincere regret to the bishop 
of London, who esteemed him highly and had wished to 
retain his services, as also to his parishioners and numerous 
friends. During the voyage to America he won the kind- 
ness of the captain of the ship and of all his fellow-passen- 
gers. They were not Catholics, but the amiability and 
gentle ways of M. Cheverus disarmed their prejudice and 
commanded their respect. His journey ended at Boston, 
on the third of October, 1796. 

Dr. Matignon received him with the greatest joy; and 
Bishop Carroll, delighted with the credentials brought by 
M. Cheverus from Europe, willingly conferred full powers 
upon him for the exercise of the ministry. The position 
was no sinecure. As the mission embraced an immense 
territory, the life of the priest in charge was one of long 
journeys, toil and fatigue. In addition to this, prejudice 
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against the Catholic Church was so strong in New England 
that the name of Catholic was abhorred; that of priest, 
scorned and detested. “ But nothing could withstand the 
influence wrought by the beautiful life of zeal, charity and 
devotedness exhibited by Dr. Matignon and M. Cheverus. 
Difficulties disappeared; prejudice melted away before the 
example of apostolic charity they gave in their intercourse 
with others, and the mildness and gentleness of their lan- 
guage. ‘They led a life of poverty and privation, yet honor- 
able and dignified, passed wholly in prayer, in study, or the 
labors of the ministry. They did good whenever an occa- 
sion presented itself, they exhausted their strength in jour- 
neyings and toils; in short, they sacrificed themselves in 
everything for their fellow-men. Whoever approached 
them always met with a kind and gracious reception; who- 
ever had a favor to ask, found them always obliging and 
happy to do a kindness; in a word, they were recognized by 
all as men of God.” This paragraph from “ The Church 
im Boston in 1819,” an article already quoted in these pages, 
is an extract out of “ Letters on the Eastern States,” by 
William Tudor, Boston, 1819. Commenting on the for- 
mation of the earliest congregation at Boston, the writer 
continues: “ Two individuals of great acquirements, full of 
charity and piety, driven from their distracted country, re- 
ceived charge of this infant church. They have fulfilled the 
numerous parochial duties required by the Catholic religion 
with apostolical simplicity and evangelical zeal, neither 
attempting to make proselytes nor to excite controversy ; 
and, I presume, it cannot be disputed, and I hope will not be 
considered invidious to say (the circumstance of their con- 
gregations being taken into view), that the ministry is by 
far the most arduous and useful in the town.” Within a 
year after the arrival in Boston of M. Cheverus, a great 
change had been wrought in public opinion; esteem, even 
veneration, had succeeded to contempt. Gradually non-Cath- 
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olics came to hear his sermons together with the Catholics. 
A writer in the Boston Monthly Magazine, (June, 1825), 
said: “ His eloquence was of the most persuasive order; 

. . everything he said seemed to flow from pure and ele- 
vated feelings. . . . His sermons were succinct and sweet 
effusions of piety and affection; the seraphim seemed to 
have touched his lips with a coal from the altar of the Most 
High.” M. Cheverus inspired such confidence that both 
Protestants and Catholics flocked to him for consolation, 
or help, or advice. He was always accessible and kind, wel- 
coming every one with the most affectionate cordiality. 
Even if they had no business to transact with him, and had 
been attracted merely by the pleasure of enjoying his soci- 
ety, he took no offence, but thought it a great thing to make 
virtue and religion lovely. Rich and poor sought his ad- 
vice; mothers taught their children to go to him in all the 
troubles and difficulties of life; and the Protestant writer 
quoted above informs us “ that he had as many confidential 
communications out of the confessional as in it; every one 
knew his bosom would be a safe repository. of their secrets 
and their griefs, and that his wisdom would suggest the 
most honorable course of duty.” Numbers of persons also 
entrusted the management of their temporal affairs to M. 
Cheverus; he willingly acted as agent for those who had no 
one else to help them; he managed investments with the skill 
of a financier. Yet only his recreation time after meals was 
given up to these occupations; all the other hours of the day 
were devoted to study and to his priestly duties. He was 
no less beloved by the Indians in Maine than by the more 
civilized members of his flock; he even learned their lan- 
euage, that he might be of greater service to them. His 
experiences during his yearly visitations to the Penobscot 
and Passamaquoddy tribes of Maine would form an inter- 
esting chapter of themselves. During the epidemics of 
yellow fever in Boston the conduct of M. Cheverus was such 
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as to raise the veneration and attachment of its inhabitants 
to the highest point. He was always seen at the post of 
danger, tending the sick, ministering to the dying. When 
his friends expostulated with him for exposing himself to 
such danger, he replied: ‘“‘ It is not necessary that I should 
live, but it is necessary that the sick should be taken care of, 
that the dying should be assisted.” At length the time 
seemed ripe for M. Cheverus to put into execution a project 
he had long entertained, namely, to build a Catholic church 
in Boston. Up to this period religious services had been 
held only in private houses, converted into chapels, but these 
were now inadequate to accommodate the worshippers. 
When the subscription list was opened, the first name in- 
scribed upon it was that of John Adams, president of the 
United States, and many other non-Catholics followed the 
example of the chief magistrate. Owing to M. Cheverus’ 
determination to contract no debts, and to stop the work on 
the church whenever the funds in his hands were exhausted, 
the church was not completed until 1803. It was dedicated 
on the twenty-ninth of September of that year, with impres- 
sive ceremonies by Bishop Carroll, who had come from 
Baltimore for the purpose. Crowds attended the function, 
which was made as magnificent as possible, and M. Chev- 
erus preached a memorable sermon on the occasion. 

The important part that M. Cheverus played in the con- 
version of Mrs. Seton is well known; but perhaps the fact 
is not so familiar that he was once invited by Bishop Carroll 
to assume charge of St. Mary’s church, Philadelphia, and 
that he was consulted in the unhappy disturbances which 
later rent the congregation of that church. In the year 
1808, M. Cheverus was appointed a bishop by Pius the 
Seventh, but, owing to various mishaps, the bulls did not 
arrive in America until two years later. On All Saints’ 
Day, 1810, he was consecrated in the cathedral church of 
Baltimore by Bishop Carroll, assisted by Bishops Neale and 
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Egan.* His elevation to the episcopate made no difference 
in M. Cheverus, except to increase his humility, zeal and 
charity. His people were delighted that honors should 
have been conferred on their beloved priest; Dr. Matignon, 
who had declined to accept the dignity himself and proposed 
that it should be bestowed on M. Cheverus in his stead, was 
equally pleased. The new bishop was the only one who 
was not elated; he found the honor, which he would so 
gladly have declined, had he been given a choice in the 
matter, quite embarrassing and overwhelming. 

After his return from Baltimore, Bishop Cheverus cele- 
brated Christmas, a feast once so odious to New Englanders, 
by pontifical Mass in his cathedral. Easter was also marked 
by imposing services. Then the bishop started on a mis- 
sionary tour. ‘In May he confirmed eight at Salem and 
Newburyport, and on Whitsunday 178 in the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross, whom he had carefully instructed. Then 
he proceeded to the district of Maine, and spent two months 
ministering to the flock who attended St. Patrick’s, New- 
castle. Then he resumed his labors among the Indians at 
Pleasant Point, who received their old missionary with great 
enthusiasm. Here he confirmed 122, and the next week 
conferred the same sacrament on 37 at Newcastle.” t The 
fact that he was a bishop did not prevent him from per- 
forming the humblest duties ; he considered himself the father 
of his flock and his tender-heartedness spared no effort when 
he could be of assistance to its members. His time when 
he was in Boston, he divided between prayer, study, the 
duties of his ministry and works of charity. Many affect- 
ing instances are related of his kind personal attentions to 
the sick and needy. The traveller Milbert in his “ Jtiméraire 

*A few days after his own consecration, that is, on November 4, 1810, Bishop Cheverus 
was one of the assistant bishops at the consecration, at Fall’s Point, of the Rev. Bene- 


dict Flaget, as bishop of Bardstown, Ky. We are told that the bishop of Boston 
preached on the occasion and that his sermon moved “‘all to tears.” 


+ Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 1808-15-1843, p. 111. 
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Pittoresque du Fleuve d’Hudson,” ( Paris,) relates that when 
he was stricken by yellow fever, Bishop Cheverus cared for 
him with the affection of a brother; with equal kindness he 
attended a sick negro who lay in a wretched shed, aban- 
doned by all; in the house of a poor invalid he was found 
carrying wood upstairs with which to light a fire that he 
might prepare some nourishment for her; again, at another 
time, was discovered with a buck and saw cutting wood for 
a destitute woman. In this case, the work was intended as 
a gentle rebuke; the bishop had sent the wood, but found 
a day or two later that no one had touched it; shamed when 
he saw the bishop at this laborious occupation, a neighbor 
came and offered to take his place; ‘‘ No,” said the prelate, 
“T never permit any one to interfere in my work. This 
wood has been here for some time, and, as no one put a 
hand to it, I set to work lest it should be said that there was 
not one Catholic in our flock to do a good turn for a 
suffering woman.” 

Notwithstanding these varied and manifold occupations, 
Bishop Cheverus found leisure to prepare and publish a 
carefully revised edition of the New Testament in French, 
which was published in two volumes. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to his sermons to the members of his own flock, he was 
occasionally invited to preach in Protestant churches, and on 
several occasions to hold public conferences with Protestant 
ministers, and if he did not always make converts of his 
hearers he at least removed many prejudices against the 
Catholic Church and spread a knowledge of her doctrines. 
Dr. Shea mentions that the bishop was constantly on mis- 
sionary journeys of greater or less length; specifies various 
places he visited during the year 1812 and tells us that in 
1813 he said Mass for the first time in New Haven at a 
house on York street, the residence of a teacher of French 
at Yale College. During these absences Dr. Matignon at- 
tended for the most part to the parochial work at Boston. 
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We have now reached in our biographical sketch the date 
at which the correspondence begins. With the letters in 
chronological order and the verifying commentaries, we shall 
be enabled to trace the subsequent life of Bishop Cheverus 
to its close. 

The letters before us were for the most part addressed 
to the Marquis Jean Marie Maximilian de Vernou Bonneuil 
and to his wife, Félicie de Bébian. During the French Re- 
volution the Marquis, then but thirteen years of age, had 
been thrown into prison; six hundred of his fellow-prisoners 
were guillotined, and his escape from a similar fate was due 
only to his tender years. Upon his release he left France, 
either for Guadeloupe or for America. Sooner or later, 
however, he joined the colony of emigrés at Boston. Here 
he met Bishop Cheverus, whose devotion to his unfortunate 
countrymen in exile is graphically described by his biogra- 
phers, and was received with the greatest kindness. The 
Marquis soon won for himself the bishop’s special affection 
and regard. Thus began that tender interest, that deep 
friendship which the passing of years, the burden of many 
cares, prolonged separations, and intervening seas, served 
but to augment and intensify. Mademoiselle de Bébian be- 
longed to a family that had also been driven from their 
native France by the Reign of Terror. It is not known to 
us where she and the Marquis de Bonneuil were married, 
but there is a presumption that it was at Boston, the cere- 
mony being performed by Bishop de Cheverus. We shall 
learn as we proceed that some years later they went to re 
side in Guadeloupe where they had lands. After the eman- 
cipation of the slaves on the island in the year 1848, M. de 
Bonneuil and family went to France and passed the re 
mainder of their lives in that country. Their youngest daugh- 
ter Mme. Félicie de Branges de Bourcia, now residing in 
France, was until recently the owner of these precious family 
letters and had carefully preserved them as a sacred legacy. 
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A few years ago, however, she presented some of them to 
Doctor Walter Franklin Atlee, the well known and highly 
esteemed physician of Philadelphia, her nephew by marriage, 
and the remainder she gave to her son, Count Louis de 
Branges de Bourcia, son-in-law of Doctor Atlee, now a re 
sident of Wayne, Pennsylvania. To the generous kindness 
of these two gentlemen is the AMERICAN CatHo.ic His- 
TORICAL SOcIETy indebted for the privilege of copying the 
venerable letters, as well as for the foregoing details of the 
family history which give them an additional interest.* 

Although we propose to print the letters as they appeared 
in their original French, even with their writer’s little 
peculiarities of accenting, there is such a large portion of 
them that deals with individual interests exclusively, it 
seemed desirable in order to facilitate matters for the busy 
reader to give a summary of their contents in English. In 
addition we have consulted writers on contemporaneous 
events in order to explain, endorse or amplify the bishop’s 
statements wherever we thought it necessary for a better 
understanding of the matter. The authorities to which we 
mainly refer are—“ The Life of Cardinal Cheverus,” by 
J. Huen-Dubourg, (Stewart’s translation), and Shea’s 
“ History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
1808-15 to 1843.” Whenever information is drawn from 
other sources, we shall mention it. 

It is to be observed that, while the substance of the let- 
ters is not always of general interest or historica] in its 
nature, it throws a peculiar light upon the personal charac- 
ter of Bishop Cheverus. The correspondence illustrates, as 
no other record of him can do, the goodness of heart, the 


*Dr. Atlee’s wife is a grand-daughter of M. and Madame de Vernou Bonneuil, 
daughter of the "' Victile’’ mentioned in the letters. When Doctor Atlee was baptized, 
July 29, 1856, in the church of the Oratorians, Rue de Regard, Paris, by the Abbé Dené- 
chaux, the Marquis de Bonneuil acted as his god-father. When the doctor was mar- 
ried, the ceremony was performed by the Abbé Bécourt, who was killed by the Com- 
munists in the massacre in the ‘‘ Rue Haxo,” on the 26th of May, 1871. 
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amiability of disposition, the depth of affection for which 
he was remarkable in social life, and which added so ma- 
terially to his success in the good he wrought for the wel- 
fare of mankind and the glory of God. 


PR See PE 


The first letter of the series is written from Whitefield, 
(Maine), on the rst of August, 1814, and is addressed to 
“Monsieur de Bonneuil at Boston. Care of Dr. Matignon.” 
We are thus reminded that the diocese of Boston, when M. 
Cheverus was consecrated its first bishop, in 1810, embraced 
New Hampshire and Vermont, Massachusetts then including 
the District of Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut. This 
immense territory the bishop was obliged to traverse at 
intervals that he might minister to the spiritual needs of the 
scattered Catholics of his flock. The fatigue, labor, dis- 
agreeable experiences, and adventures that these long jour- 
neys entailed may be easily imagined. It was whilst he was 
on one of these toilsome episcopal visitations that he now 
writes. The name of Dr. Matignon brings up the memory 
of the fellow-laborer of Bishop Cheverus; the priest beloved 
and revered by Catholic and Protestant alike; the quondam 
professor of the Sorbonne, where began that friendship with 
the young Cheverus which was never interrupted save by 
death; the zealous missionary whose plea for help in the 
vast field of his priestly labors had urged and finally in- 
duced M. Cheverus to leave England and to take upon him- 
self the burden of a missionary lifein America. Apart from 
these reminiscent thoughts the letter expresses the bishop’s 
solicitude for his friend’s spiritual and temporal welfare and 
speaks of the pleasure it affords him to know that M. de 
Bonneuil is at Brookline, where he hopes the country air, the 
society of his agreeable neighbors, and, above all, the con- 
solations of religion will improve his health, while restoring 
peace to his soul; that he may become sufficiently vigor- 
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ous to withstand even the climate of the colonies. (This 
refers to Guadeloupe, whither M. de Bonneuil is about to 
go). Next follows some pregnant advice against discour- 
agement under trials. We find herein the first mention of 
M. de Bonneuil’s baby daughter, Adelaide, the dear “Adé” 
so beloved of the bishop, her god-father, and whose life- 
history we trace throughout the correspondence. The pre- 
late’s tender affection for this child gives testimony of his 
own beautiful simplicity and child-like nature which acted 
as a magnet in drawing to him the old and the young. A 
non-Catholic writer * tells us: “ Children used to run after 
him as he walked down Franklin Place, delighted to receive 
a smile and a kind word from one whose personal presence 
was like a benediction.” The bishop brings his letter to a 
close with the remark that he must lay down the pen be- 
cause two persons are waiting to see him; and, he adds, his 
horse is at the door, a reminder to this generation of the 
mode in which the priest was often obliged to journey in 
those days, presenting a vivid contrast to the comfort, con- 
venience and speed of travel in our own. Whitefield is 
frequently mentioned in accounts of missionary visitations 
at that remote period. 


WHITEFIELD, Je r’er Aott 1814. 

MowsIeEuR & TRES CHER AMI 

En m’acquittant de la promesse que je vous ai faite, je me 
procure une vraie jouissance. C’en est une de s’entretenir 
(par lettre, quand on ne le peut de vive voix) avec une personne 
qui nous est chere. Vous m’étes devenu bien cher; je vous 
regarde et vous aime comme mon fils en Jésus Christ. Je n’ai 
pas besoin de vous dire aprés cela que je pense bien a vous, 
que je ne cesse de prier pour vous, pour votre chere €pouse et 
notre petite Adelaide. Parmi les baisers que vous lui pro- 


*O. B. Fairbanks (Aguecheek), of Boston, from whose writings we shall later have 
‘occasion to quote more fully. 
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diguez ainsi que sa maman, je vous prie l’un et l’autre de lui 
en donner quelques uns en mon nom. 

Je suis bien aise de vous savoir a Brookline. J’espere que 
la campagne, la société de vos aimables voisins & surtout les 
consolations de la piété vont fortifier votre santé en rendant la 
paix a votre ame, et que vous allez devenir assez vigoureux pour 
défier méme le climat des colonies. J’ai aussi confiance que 
votre santé spirituelle sera assez robuste pour résister a la 
contagion du monde. Mais il ne faut pas vous attendre a ne 
plus éprouver ni infirmités, ni tentations. St. Paul lui-méme 
apres avoir été ravi au troisiéme ciel y étoit encore sujet. 
Attendez-vous donc a des inquiétudes, des pensées désolantes 
&c. des doutes &c.....Que cela ne vous décourage pas. Ayez 
recours a celui dont vous avez éprouvé la miséricorde et qui 
n’abandonne jamais ceux qui mettent en lui leur espérance. 
Souvenez-vous aussi que des doutes qu’on rejette loin de soi 
autant qu’on le peut, une froideur dont on gémit, sont des. 
épreuves (quelque fois méritoires), mais non pas des péchés. 
On aime le Bon-Dieu quand on s’afflige de ne pas l’aimer et 
qu’on le sert fidellement. 

Mes respects, mes assurances d’amitié sincere a la chere 
Madame de Bonneuil. Daigne le Seigneur vous rendre 
heureux l'un et l’autre! Soyez bien persuadés que jusqu’a 
mon dernier soupir je jouirai de votre bonheur. J’en jouirai 
encore bien mieux quand le Bon-Dieu, comme j’espere de sa 
miséricorde, nous réunira dans le ciel. 

Mon cheval est a la porte et 2 personnes m’attendent. II 
faut donc quitter la plume, mais soyez sur que mon coeur ne 
vous quitte point. 

Adieu, mon bien cher Ami, mon fils. Priez pour celui 
qui vous aime & vous estime bien sincérement. 

+ JEAN EvEQuE DE Boston. 


SECOND LET LER: 


The second letter bears the same address as the first. It 
is written from Newcastle on September 12th, 1814. The 
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church at this place had been built by M. Cheverus and dedi- 
cated some six years before. Dr. Shea tells us: 


““TIn the whole diocese there were but three churches, that of Holy 
Cross, Boston, which Bishop Cheverus made his Cathedral, and which 
he attended with Dr. Matiguon; St. Patrick’s at Newcastle, Maine, 
‘the work of Irish piety,’ which he had dedicated July 17, 1808; and a 
log chapel at the Indian village of Pleasant Point 


And Dubourg says, speaking of the bishop’s visit to Maine: 


‘“He had several times before passed through this region, and 
groaned in spirit over the condition in which he found the good Cath- 
olics who resided there. Although more numerous than in all the other 
New England States, except Massachusetts, where they amounted to 
nearly six hundred, they had neither priest nor place of assembly for 
religious worship. M. Cheverus, in conjunction with the principal 
inhabitants of the country, caused a neat and pretty church to be erected 
at Newcastle, the most central place in this section of his mission, 
which he dedicated to St. Patrick . . . . It is impossible to de- 
scribe the joy of these good Catholics, and the blessings which they 
henceforth invoked upon the name of M. Cheverus.”’ 


From a recent newspaper article on the first Catholic 
Church in Boston, we borrow the following paragraph: 


‘« Perhaps the most remarkable chapter of the Abbé Cheverus’ New 
England work is, however, that which deals with his Indian labors. 
Early in his stay he began his missionary journeys among the Penob- 
scots and near-by tribes, and he ended them only with his recall. A 
church which he built between Newcastle and Damariscotta is still 
standing. Much of the material for this structure was brought from 
Europe, but the benches were rough-hewn from the trees of the forest, 
and were indeed primitive in construction when St. Patrick’s, as this 
first Catholic meeting-house of Maine was called, was put up in 1807- 
1808, The memory of the Abbé is still cherished in Damariscotta, and 
the present rector, the Rev. Thomas J. Nulligan, preserves with all 
reverence the account of the church’s dedication, written in the fine 
slanting hand of the missionary, who became a cardinal.’’ 


Hence we are not surprised to read the bishop’s words 
informing his correspondent that he would leave Newcastle 
at once, lest he might miss seeing him before his departure 
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for Guadeloupe, were it not that he is expected to officiate 
at the church there on the following Sunday; numbers of 
persons will come twenty, thirty miles to see and hear him 
there for the last time that year, he says; also, he expects 
during the week a visit from a priest whom he has not 
seen and is not likely to see again for a twelve-month and 
who wishes to consult him on religious matters. Another 
reason why he should not leave there just then is that 
people would say, not jestingly but in earnest, that fear 
caused him to anticipate the date of his departure, for they 
consider themselves ‘in danger from the enemy.” This 
clause appears somewhat puzzling, but we find a possible 
solution in the fact that these were the closing days of the 
War of 1812 and that the British were probably hovering 
around the eastern coasts. ‘‘ The bishop will leave New- 
castle after Vespers on Sunday, if he can succeed before- 
hand in effecting the sale of a horse which he has under- 
taken for a poor widow,” (could anything be more charac- 
teristic of his simple, unaffected benevolence?) “ and, taking 
the stage at Wiscasset on Monday morning, will reach Bos- 
ton on Tuesday or Wednesday evening. If he make the 
journey on horseback he cannot be in Boston until Friday, 
the 23d.” The bishop speaks of the pleasure it would give 
him to learn that M. de Bonneuil had gone to his “worthy 
confrere,’” Dr. Matignon, in whom he was sure M. de 
Bonneuil had ever found all that one could desire in a 
pastor; that he himself experiences every day in regard 
to his associate the truth of the Scriptural verse: “‘A faith- 
ful friend is a strong support, and he who has found one 
has found a treasure.” Of this friendship Pére Hamon 
speaks in these eulogistic terms:—‘‘ The Abbé Matignon 
received him as an angel sent by Heaven to his aid....A 
new and touching sight was then witnessed in Boston; two 
men, examples of every virtue, living together as brothers, 
without distinction of property, with no difference of pur- 
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pose or will; always ready to yield to each other, to antici- 
pate each other in rendering the most polite and delicate at- 
tentions; possessing, in truth, but one heart and one soul; 
filled with the same desire, that of doing good; the same 
inclinations, those which pointed to virtue; and the same 
love of whatever is good, upright and charitable. These 
choice spirits maintained the most pleasant intercourse, the 
tenderest intimacy, yet they never descended to familiarity; 
‘in the simplicity of their mutual relations, there was always 
something great and noble, in unison with the elevation of 
their sentiments, and the dignity of their characters. A 
Protestant journal * in speaking of them says: ‘ Those who 
witnessed the manner in which they lived together, will 
never forget the refinement and elevation of their friendship; 
it surpassed those attachments which delight us in classical 
story, and equalled the lovely union of the son of Saul and 
the minstrel of Israel.’”’ But to return to our letter. The 
bishop sends loving greeting to his little goddaughter, the 
Adelaide of the former letter, and a friendly one to Madame 
de Bonneuil and to Mr. and Mrs. Walley. Of these last- 
named and their family we shall often hear throughout the 
years that follow. Dr. Gilmary Shea speaks thus of Mr. 
Walley at this date: “In July (1814) Bishop Cheverus 
could write of the reception into the church of Mr. Thomas 
Walley of Brookline. He was a man of extensive reading 
and very acute judgment; his wife was an amiable and 
pious Catholic lady from Martinique, who brought up her 
children in the faith. Bishop Cheverus had thus become 
acquainted with Mr. Walley, and esteemed him; meanwhile 
his own study and prayer led him to a decision, and soon 
after his eldest daughter made her first communion at 
Faster, 1814, Mr. Walley embraced the faith in time to 
join in the Te Deum chanted by the Bishop in his cathedral, 


* Boston Monthly Magazine, June, 1825. 
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on the 5th of June,”—a thanksgiving service for the de- 
liverance of the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius VII. The same 
author tells us that in 1815 Bishop Plessis of Quebec visited 
Bishop Cheverus at Boston and was taken by him to call 
upon the Walley family at Brookline. Mgr. Plessis in his 
“ Relation”? mentions the beautiful private chapel in the 
house, wherein Mass was occasionally offered for the family 
and the neighboring Catholics. And from Dubois we quote 
on the same subject: 


‘“‘Among these conversions . . . . was that of Mr. Thomas 
Walley, a citizen of Boston, distinguished as much for the elegance of 
his mind as for his literary acquisitions. He became the glory of the 
Catholic religion in that city, and exhibited to the world, not only in 
his own person, but also in his pious wife and numerous family of chil- 
dren, a touching model of all the Christian virtues; of piety towards 
God, of goodness ever amiable, and of compassionate charity towards 
others.’’ 


Next, the bishop, assures his correspondent that it will 
give him pleasure if M. de Bonneuil will always omit (in 
addressing him) the title of “ Monsetgneur”’ and substitute 
that of “ Father” and “ Friend;” that the bishop certainly 
entertains for him the tenderness that these names imply and 
will continue to do so until his latest breath. No idle boast, 
as we shall find, but a promise most royally fulfilled. Ina 
postscript M. Cheverus tells his friend that he encloses a note 
on the Massachusetts Bank, Boston, for two hundred dol- 
lars,—he will consider it a proof of friendship and of filial 
confidence if M. de Bonneuil will make use of it before his 
departure. Thus this letter affords us two instances of the 
kindly interest which this holy man took in the temporal 
affairs of his parishioners, a trait in his character attested 
by his biographers, and to which we shall often have occasion 
to refer. A few lines follow to the effect that the bishop 
learns from the “Gazette” that a ship will leave Providence 
about the 26th for the Colonies,—he does not doubt that it 


PANE 
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will be delayed at least until the 2d of October, (how strange 
this sounds to modern ears!)—and he suspects that this is 
the vessel M. de Bonneuil is to take; if he were obliged to 
go to Providence before the 25th, the bishop would accom- 
pany him, as Dr. O’Brien who should spend Sunday, 25th, 
there, will willingly allow the bishop to replace him. He 
speaks of a necessary stop en route for Boston at Ports- 
mouth and Portland, because of the Catholics at these places, 
so that even if he travel by stagecoach he can scarcely arrive 
before Thursday or Friday night. According to the Parish 
Register, Boston Cathedral, quoted by Dr. Gilmary Shea, 
M. Cheverus visited Portsmouth and Portland as early as 
1797-8 and said Mass and administered the sacraments 
there; also, again, as bishop in 1812. Nevertheless, con- 
cludes the bishop, if after the receipt of a letter which he 
expects from Dr. Matignon he finds that there is danger of 
missing M. de Bonneuil before his departure for Guade- 
loupe, he will get to Boston on Tuesday or Wednesday night. 


Address: M* Vernou de Bonneuil, Boston. Care of the Rev. Dr. Matignon. 
NEWCASTLE ce 12 Septembre I&I4. 

Monsieur & TRES CHER AMI 

On m/’apporta hier a 9 heures votre lettre du 6 timbré de 
Boston du 8. Je n’ai, je vous assure, aucune répugnance a etre 
grondé de la maniére aimable dont vous le faites. Je suis 
méme bien aise que vous ayez imaginé que je méritois d’étre 
grondé, puisque cela m’a procuré le plaisir de recevoir votre 
chere lettre. Je dois pourtant me justifier et vous dire que je 
dois retourner a Boston a l’époque que j’avois fixée lors de 
mon départ et dont notre digne ami Mr. Matignon étoit 
informé. Je croyais méme vous en avoir informé, et vous 
avoir entendu dire que vous ne partiriez pas avant le com- 
mencement d’Octobre. Je comptois par conséquent avoir le 
plaisir de passer atumoins quelques jours avec vous. Mr. 
Matignon m’a aussi mandé dans une de ses lettres que vous 
ne partiriez qu’au mois d’Octobre. 
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Je volerois vers vous dans ce moment si cela €toit possible, 
mais jugez vous-méme si je le puis. 

1. On compte sur moi a l’Eglise ici Dimanche prochain. 
Nombre de personnes viendront de 20, 30 miles pour m’y 
trouver et m’y entendre pour la derniere fois cette année. 

2. J’attends aussi cette semaine un confrere qui vient exprés 
pour me voir, que je n’ai pas vu et que je ne reverrai pas d’un 
an. Il me mande avoir des affaires concernant le ministere a 
régler avec moi! 

3. On diroit réellement ici, et non par plaisanterie, que la 
peur me fait avancer mon départ, car les gens ici se croient 
trés exposés a l’ennemi. 

Je me mettrai en route dés Dimanche apres Vépres, et si 
je puis vendre la jument d’une pauvre veuve dont je me suis 
chargé, je prendrai le stage lundi matin a Wiscasset et serai 
a Boston mardi ou mercredi au soir. Si je vais a cheval, je 
ne pourrai étre 4 Boston que le vendredi 23. 

Si vos affaires exigent que vous partiez avant cette époque, 
jen €prouverai un vif regret, mais je chérirai l’espérance de 
vous revoir bientot. J’ai confiance dans la miséricorde de 
Dieu qu'il vous fera la grace de persévérer dans vos bonnes 
résolutions. Mon coeur, mes pri€res, vous suivront partout. 

Vous ne pouviez me faire plus de plaisir que de m’apprendre 
que vous vous étiez addressé a mon digne confrére. Vous avez 
trouvé en lui tout ce qu’on peut desirer dans un Pasteur. 
J’éprouve tous les jours avec lui la verité de ce verset de 
lEcriture: “Un ami fidéle est un fort appui et celui qui l’a 
trouvé a trouvé un thrésor.” 

Jembrasse ma chere petite filleule. Mes amitiés respec- 
tueuses 2 Me. De Bonneuil et a Mr. et Me. Walley. 

Vous me feriez grand plaisir d’omettre toujours le Mon- 
Seigneur et d’y substituer le Pere et l’Ami. J’ai certainement 
pour vous les tendres sentiments que ces deux noms sup- 
posent et je les conserverai jusqu’au dernier soupir. 

Je ne puis encore renoncer a l’espoir de vous embrasser 
avant votre départ. Priez pour moi. 

Votre respectueux serviteur et Ami 
+ Jean Ev. pe Bn. 
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Si le billet du-ci-dessous peut vous étre utile avant votre 
départ vous me donnerez une preuve d’amitié et de confiance 
filiale, en en faisant usage. 

NEWCASTLE September rath. 1814. 

Sir: Please to pay Mr. Vernou De Bonneuil two hundred 
Dollars on account of 

Your humble Servant 
(The signature is defaced.) 

To the Cashier of Massachusetts Bank, Boston. 

Je viens de voir dans la Gazette un batiment 4 Providence 
pour les Colonies. Je présume que c’est le batiment qui doit 
vous porter. I] est annoncé pour le 26, ou apeuprés. Je 
ne doute pas qu'il ne différe a partir aumoins jusqu’au 2 
dOctobre. Si vous étiez obligé d’aller 4 Providence avant le 
25, je vous y accompagnerois. Le Dr. O’Brien doit y passer 
le Dimanche 25 et me laisseroit volontiers le remplacer. Ainsi 
dans tous les cas, j’espere passer quelques jours avec vous. 
Meme en allant par le stage je ne puis guéres, 4 cause des 
Catholiques a Portsmouth et a Portland, étre 4 Boston avant 
la nuit du jeudi ou vendredi. Si néanmoins d’aprés la lettre 
que j’attends de Mr. Matignon, je vois que je pourrois vous 
manquer, je serai a Boston la nuit du mardi ou mercredi. 


SUE RUIDY GLA RRS 


Number three in the collection is a short note, written 
in Boston, on December 3d, 1814, and addressed to Madame 
de Bonneuil. It encloses a letter to her from M. de Bon- 
neuil, her husband. The bishop says the latter must have 
met a ship some leagues from shore. We conclude from this 
remark that the vessel from Providence had been delayed 
very considerably beyond the advertised date of sailing, 
or else that the traveller had gone by another boat. The 
kindly bishop expresses the hope that the letter brings good 
news and begs to be made a sharer in it. We find that his 
amiability has extended even so far as to have some trifling 
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purchases made for Madame de Bonneuil. He urges her 
to visit him soon, telling her she knows she will thus con- 
fer a pleasure on her “ Papa.” (This is the name by which 
he delights to be known and addressed by this family, the 
members of which he has honored with his fatherly affec- 
tion. We shall see it made use of henceforth continually 
throughout the correspondence.) He sends a kiss to the 
baby daughter, Adelaide, and signs himself, simply: 


66 + Jean.” 


We are told that the bishop had a special regard for the 
French emigrés, many of whom had come to Boston. He 
did everything in his power to ameliorate their sad con- 
dition. As the majority of these refugees were men of 
high social position, it was difficult to aid them without 
wounding their self-respect. But Bishop Cheverus had so 
much delicacy and judgment that he accomplished the diffi- 
cult task most successfully. 

Apropos of the endearing title of “ Father,’ Dubois gives 
us this anecdote: “ One of these refugees was a man, who 
had such a frightful temper that he terrorized everybody 
who knew him. Apart from this, he had many good traits 
and possessed a fine intellect. Bishop Cheverus determined 
to save him from himself, and succeeded so well that the 
man ere long became mild and gentle, and a fervent Catholic. 
From that time also, he never called the bishop by any 
name but Father; and never did a son exhibit more tender- 
ness and devotedness towards the author of his existence.” 


Address: ‘‘M* De Bonneuil. 
Boston ce 3 Decembre 1814. 
MA CHERE FILLE: Voici une lettre de votre cher & digne 
époux. Il faut qu'il ait recontré un vaisseau 4 quelques liewes 
du rivage. J’espere qu'il vous donne de bonnes nouvelles. 
Faites m’en part. 
J’ai fait chercher du coton plus fin que je vous envoye. 
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On en a trouvé avec peine; mais on peut en avoir autant que 
vous voudrez de semblable aux 3 petits échevaux. Le tout 
se monte a 58 cents. 

Venez le plustdt possible. Vous savez le plaisir que vous 
ferez a votre cher Papa. 


-- JEAN. 
Un baiser a Adelaide. 


FOUR THLE PEER: 


This, like its predecessor, is a note addressed to Madame 
De Bonneuil. It is dated Boston, the 21st. December, 1814. 
On an outer fold the bishop writes that he has received her 
message sent by Mr. Walley and Mr. Matignon. In the 
note itself he addresses her as his very dear daughter ; dwells 
upon a business communication he has received from Messrs. 
Henckell and Dubuisson, London, in regard to some funds 
of M. de Bonneuil’s in their hands. If these funds are 
drawn, it will be at a loss, in fact they cannot be drawn at 
all until after the receipt of another letter. Then the 
thoughtful friend reassures Madame that “we are rich 
enough, my dear child, to do without these remittances. This 
I shall explain more fully when I see you. You know well 
without that explanation though that the heart, the purse 
&c. &c of your dear Papa are yours, my son’s and my little 
grand-daughter’s.” This bears the simple signature 


oly) eatin 


Boston ce 21 X’bre I8r4. 

MA TRES CHERE FILLE: Je viens de recevoir les incluses, et 
ai copié dans la lettre qui couvre la vétre pour Providence, 
la lettre de Mssts Henckell & Dubuisson. Je mande a votre 
cher Mari que si l’argent est en sureté a Londres il vaut mieux 
qu’il y reste, que de tirer a perte; et vous verrez qu’on ne peut 
tirer méme a perte sur ces Messieurs avant de recevoir une 
autre lettre. Si votre lettre que je dois envoyer a Newyork, 
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n’est pas cachettée et vous laisse de la place, copiez l’incluse, 
si non je la copierai dans celle que je vous envoyai hier. 

Nous sommes assez riches, ma chere enfant, pour nous passer 
de ces remises. Je vous“expliquerai cela plus au long quand 
je vous verrai. Vous savez bien sans explication que le 
coeur, la bourse &c. &c.....de votre cher Papa sont a vous, 
a mon cher fils et mon aimable petite fille. 


+ JEAN. 


Les ERG SIMS Seg io NSN. 


The bishop writes this letter from Boston on January 
20th. 1815. It is addressed to Monsieur Vernou de Bon- 
neuil, in care of his father-in-law, Monsieur Bébian, at 
Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe. The paper is much frayed; 
therefore several words are undecipherable. “It is not my 
fault,’ Bishop Cheverus announces to his “dear son and very 
worthy friend, nor that of your dear wife, 1f you do not re- 
ceive frequent letters from us. Madame de Bonneuil has 
written every week,” he goes on to say, and he himself has 
failed but twice to add a letter to hers; now they write 
again by an opportunity for Martinique of which they have 
been told by Mr. Montrop. Then the writer speaks again 
of the letter from the London firm in regard to remittances, 
with more explicit details. He supposes that Mr. Bébian 
has heard all this before M. de Bonneuil’s arrival, and that 
they have attended to the matter. Then he proceeds to 
tell what he has done: he advances the amount of the London 
drafts, and pays a Mrs. Williams a certain sum due her, 
with interest; declares in the most comfortable way imagin- 
able that no one is aware of how this had been managed, 
that it is thought the bishop has money in his hands belong- 
ing to his absent friend; that this is true, whilst he has a 
sou to his name. To this is added the good news that 
M. de Bonneuil no longer owes aught to any one in this 
country; moreover, that this arrangement has not incon- 
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venienced M. Cheverus in the least, but has afforded him 
the greatest pleasure; that no sacrifice must be made to re- 
pay him, he wants no return until M. de Bonneuil comes 
back; that wife and child shall lack nothing—he will take 
care of that,—only come back, he pleads, and we shall all 
be rich and happy. This devoted friend expresses the 
anxiety they feel because they have not yet heard of M. de 
Bonneuil’s safe arrival at his destination, and quotes from 
a note written by Madame de Bonneuil in which she speaks 
of her longing for news of her husband, her nearly ex- 
hausted resignation, calls the bishop her Father, her con- 
soling angel, and begs him to help her with his prayers. 
This leads to a beautiful eulogium on the devotion of 
Madame de Bonneuil to her husband, her ardent love of 
him, her desire to have the power to make him happy, her 
tender appreciation of his goodness; speaks of how she is 
loved, esteemed and respected in the family with whom she 
resides, (the Walleys). Now he speaks of the little Ade- 
laide—he has seen her, she caressed him, smiled at him, 
has taken as her friend the father of her dear Papa and 
Mamma; tells Monsieur that his heart should rejoice for 
he is a happy father. Piety, the bishop remarks, will no 
doubt console M. de Bonneuil, God will sustain him, he will 
persevere. Religion has formed the bonds of their friend- 
ship, which will be indissoluble; he will love his friend until 
his latest breath, and he hopes in God’s mercy that they will 
love each other forever in heaven. He sends love to 
“Anicette’’ whom he trusts is a happy wife and always 
pious; and offers to M. de Bonneuil in conclusion, the re- 
spectful regards of his brother priests. These were prob- 
ably Dr. Matignon, and Fathers Brosius and Romagné, as 
Dr. Shea, speaking of a date somewhat later in the same 
year, mentions these as “ the priests then in Boston.” 


Address: ‘A Monsieur. Mt Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M' Bébian .... Pointe-a 
Pitre, Guadeloupe. : 
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Boston ce 26 Janvier 1815. 

MoN CHER FILS & BIEN DIGNE Amt: Ce ne sera ni ma faute, 
ni celle de votre chere épouse, si vous ne recevez pas fréquem- 
ment de nos lettres. Elle vous écrit toutes les semaines, et je 
nai manqué que deux fois a joindre une lettre a la sienne. 
J’envoyai nos dernieres lundi, et nous vous écrivons de nouveau 
par une occasion que Mr. Montrop nous indique pour la 
Martinique. 

Nous avons copié dans plusieurs de nos précédentes la 
lettre de Mssrs. Hennekel & Dubuisson datée de Londres 6 
7 bre. Ils vous mandent quils n’ont d’autre voie de vous 
faire passer des fonds qu’en honorant vos traites sur eux 
et ils. vous. prient, de me pas tirer que. > 2... receviez une 
nouvelle lettre, parceque la validité d’une des remise fites par 
Mr. Bébian étoit incertaine. Cette remise dont ils n’ex- 
priment pas le montant n’étoit payable qu’a la fin de Sep- 
tembre. Ils reconnoissent que si la dite remise est payée, ils 
auront a vos ordres 1380 Dils. Je n’ai point encore regu cette 
nouvelle lettre qu’ils annoncent, et quand je la recevrois vous 
seul pouvez tirer sur eux. Je présume ausurplus que Mr. 
Bébian savoit tout cela avant votre arrivée, et que vous et 
lui avez agi, ou agirez en conséquence. 

Ici voici ce que j’ai fait, et j’espere que mon digne ami 
I’ approuvera. Une de mes ouailles qui a 644 Dlls entre mes 
mains, les laisse a ma disposition pour un an ou méme plus 
longtemps, et vous savez que j’avais mis apart 200 Dlls a vos 
ordres. Je me trouve donc avoir entre les les mains 800 DIls, la 
méme somme que j’aurois a vous, si j’avois regu les 1380 DIls., 
‘puisque 580 n’étoient pas pour vous. J’ai donc, aprés avoir 
consulté votre chere épouse, remboursé Mrs. Williams. Sui- 
vant vos instructions Madame de Bonneuil lui a écrit une 
lettre de remerciements, cette dame lui a répondu de la maniere 
la plus amicale et a tiré sur moi pour 360 Dlls; 10, pour 
lintérét de 500 Dils pendant 4 mois. Personne au monde, 
excepté votre épouse, ne sait nos petits arrangements. Tous 
sont persuadés, et avec raison, que j’ai des fonds a vous. Tant 
qu il me restera un sol, j’en aurai certainement toujours. Vous 
ne devez plus rien a personne dans ce pays-ci. L’exposé ci- 
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dessus vous fait voir que je ne me géne aucunement;..... fils, 
en faisant quelque chose pour vous, pour ma chere fille, votre 
épouse, et votre cher enfant, je procure A mon pauvre coeur 
la plus douce des jouissances. 

Ne faites aucun sacrifice pour nous rien faire passer. Je 
ne desire rien recevoir avant votre retour. Soyez bien stir 
que votre chere épouse ne manquera de rien. J’aurai soin de 
mes bien chers enfants. Revenez et nous serons tous riches 
& heureux. 

Si nous poturvions aumoins apprendre que vous étes heureuse- 
ment arrivé et en bonne santé, mais nous n’avons pas encore 
eu cette consolation. Je ne puis mieux vous exprimer notre 
impatience que par les paroles de votre chere épouse dans un 
petit billet qu’elle m’écrivit il y a quelques jours. (Je lui ai 
promis de lui porter moi-méme votre premiére lettre.) “Comme 
il me tarde, m’€crivait-elle, mon cher Papa, que vous m’appor- 
tiez cette lettre si desirée! Je vous avoue que ma résignation 
est presqu’épuisée. Vingt fois par jour je pense a cette 
lettre qui n’arrive point et encore plus souvent a celui qui 
Vécrit. Vous étes mon ange consolateur; aidez-moi, je vous 
conjure, par vos priéres.” 

Mon cher fils, votre épouse ne vit que pour vous; l’amour 


le plus ardent, la reconnoissance la plus tendre...... (torn) 
desir de pouvoir vous rendre heureux........ Consolezvous, 
mon cher et digne ami........ On l’aime, on l’estime, et on la 
Peepects . sn. chere famille ou elle réside. 

Votre chere petite est vive et charmante. Je la vis..... , 
Elle me caressa et me sourit...... elle avoit comme Il’ami le 


papa de son cher Papa et de sa Maman. 

Mon ami, que votre coeur paternal se rejouisse, vous...... 
heureux Pere. 

La piéte continue sans doute de faire votre consolation. 
Le Bon-Dieu vous soutiendra, vous persévérez. Mon ami, 
mon fils, c’est la Religion qui a formé les noeuds sacrés de 
notre amitié. Ils seront indissolubles. Je vous aimerai sur 
la terre jusqu’a mon dernier soupir, et j’espere de la miséricorde 
du Seigneur que nous nous aimerons a jamais dans le ciel. 
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Adieu cher fils, Je vous serre dans mes bras et vous em- 
brasse avec l’affection d’un tendre pere. 
+Jran Ev. DE Bn. 
Amitiés a Anicette. J’espere qu’elle est mariée heureuse, 
et toujours pieuse. Agréez les compliments respectueux de 
mes chers Confreéres. 
31 Janvier. C’est moi-méme qui ai décachetteé ma lettre. 


SUX PEs Hi Hike 


Addressed to Madame de Bonneuil, written at Boston 
January 30th, 1815, this letter is mainly devoted to an at- 
tempt to reassure and console her because no letter has yet 
come from her absent husband. The bishop tries in the 
kindliest manner to convince her there is no cause for 
alarm; they have heard through M. Montrop who has had a 
letter, that the vessel arrived safely and that all on board 
were well; M. de Bonneuil has undoubtedly written often, 
he may not have known of the opportunity at St. Barthélemy, 
or his letter may have been too late or have gone astray, 
one may come at any moment. The anxious wife is urged 
to have patience, to follow the advice given by St. Peter in 
1 Epist. v. 7: “ Cast all your care upon the Lord for He 
hath care of you.” The same God will watch over her hus- 
band and spare him to his beloved wife and child. We are 
struck by the manifestation of a touching considerateness 
on the bishop’s part when we find him saying that when he 
found there was no letter he was tempted to go in person 
to reassure and console her, but on reflection he was afraid 
his appearance would arouse a hope which would have been 
soon dispelled, and he would have suffered too keenly in 
seeing Madame de Bonneuil’s joy so suddenly changed into 
sadness. He tells her, too, that had the expected letter come, 
Dr. Matignon proposed to carry it to Brookline and to re- 
main overnight,—a plan to which the bishop, although him- 
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self ready to start, had consented in order to procure for 
her the happiness of approaching the Sacraments. We in- 
fer from this that Mass was to be said in the chapel of 
Mr. Walley’s house at Brookline to which we have previ- 
ously referred. We encounter for the first time the affec- 
tionate name which we shall henceforth notice Bishop 
Cheverus adopts for Mrs. Walley, — “‘ Soeur;” the dear 
Sister and little Catharine he enquires for and fears the 
former has felt the effects of the cold of the previous day; 
greets her and all the family warmly. The expected oppor- 
tunity for Martinique came to nothing,—her letter will be 
sent to New York. Mr. Goyon (spelling uncertain) writes 
them saying not to lose any time. 


Addressed to M° De Bonneuil. 
Boston ce 30 Janvier 1815. 

Que ne donnerois-je pas, ma chere Enfant, pour pouvoir 
joindre ici une lettre de votre Epoux? Malheureusement cela 
m’est impossible. Qu’elle en est la cause? C’est ce que je ne 
puis deviner, mais nous pouvons étre bien assurés que ce 
n’est ni maladie, ni négligence. 

Il n’étoit pas malade, car la lettre a Mr. Montrop atteste la 
bonne santé de tous les passagers. 

La négligence a l’égard de ceux qu'il chérit est un reproche 
qu’on n’a jamais eu et qu’on n’aura jamais a lui faire. II 
vous aime, ma chere Félicie, il ne cesse de penser a vous, il 
vous a déja écrit bien des lettres et nous en recevrons au 
premier moment. 

Je sais aussi combien il m’est tendrement attaché et je suis 
stir que ce n’est pas sa faute si nous n’avons pas encore de 
lettres. 

Peut-étre ignoroit-il occasion par St. Barthélemy. Sa lettre 
peut-étre arrivée trop tard, avoir été negligée, égarée, &c..... 


Le principal c’est de savoir qu’il est arrivé a bon port. 
Tachez donc, chere Enfant, d’avoir patience. Ne vous 
livrez pas a l’inquiétude; la certitude de son heureux arrivée 
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doit vous tranquilliser. Suivez l’avis de l’Apotre St. Pierre: 
“Jetez dans le sein de Dieu toutes vos inquiétudes et vos. 
peines, car il a soin de vous.” l’ére Epitre de St. P. chap. 5, 
v. 7. Il veille aussi sur votre digne Epoux et il le conser- 
vera a son é€pouse chérie & a leur cher enfant. 

Jai été tenté, quand j’ai vu quil n’y avoit pas de lettre 
d’aller moi-méme tacher de vous rassurer et de vous consoler,. 
mais en y reflechissant, je n’ai pas voulu par mon arrivée a 
Brookline faire naitre une espérance qui auroit été sitot 
décue. J’aurois trop souffert en voyant votre joie changée 
de suite en tristesse. 

S’il y avait eu une lettre, Mr. Matignon venoit de me pro- 
poser de s’en charger et il seroit resté avec vous jusqu’a. 
demain. J’y avois consenti, quoique je fisse habillé pour 
partir, afin de vous procurer le bonheur d’approcher des 
Sacrements. 

Je viens d’écrire un mot a mon cher fils que je joins a. 
nos autres lettres que je dois donner a Mr. Montrop. 

Jignore si je pourrai envoyer ce petit billet, mais mon coeur 
avoit besoin de l’écrire et de s’épancher dans celui de sa 
fille chérie. 

Il l’embrasse tendrement ainsi que notre petite Adelaide. 

+ JEAN. 

Comment va la chere Soeur et la petite Catharine? 

Je crains que la chere Soeur ne se sente du froid d’hier. Je 
lembrasse tendrement ainsi que toute la famille. 

Lundi au soir. 

Je décachette ce petit billet pour dire bonsoir a ma chere: 
fille et lui souhaiter une bonne nuit. Puissé-je avoir une 
lettre a vous porter ou a vous envoyer demain! 

Mardi matin. S’il y a une lettre, ce que je saurai dans une 
heure, Mr. Matignon va vous la porter. S’il n’y en a pas, 
ma chere et aimable enfant, tranquillisez-vous. I] se porte 
bien, il nous aime. Un mot de sa chere main viendra bientdét 
nous le dire. 

Chere Enfant, l’occasion pour la Martinique s’en va en 
fumée. J’envoye votre lettre 4 Newyork et ajoute un post- 
script 4 la mienne ot je lui mande que vous avez une autre: 
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lettre prete que j’enverrai demain ou aprés demain, mais que 
je ne l’attends pas de peur de manquer l’occasion. Mr. 
Goyon (?) écrit de ne pas perdre de temps. 

Mr. Montrop m’a remis votre chere petite lettre. 


SEVENTH LETTER: 


This, of date February 6th, 1815, is from Boston, and 
bears the address: “ Madame de Bonneuil.” She is praised 
for her humble and grateful heart which merit for her Bishop 
Cheverus’ tender friendship and paternal care, and better 
yet, her sentiments render her pleasing in the eyes of God; 
He it is who will love and console her always and retain her 
husband’s love for her, who also ordains that the bishop 
should be to her as a father, whose duties he shall try to 
fulfil, happy if he can comfort her. Asserts that it would 
be a real pleasure to him if he could accept an invitation 
to take dinner with his little goddaughter the following day 
at the home of their good friends (the Walleys), but he had 
made an engagement the day before with one of his par- 
ishioners whose feelings would be hurt if he did not keep it; 
thinks he may perhaps see Madame de Bonneuil and Mrs. 
Walley in town on Ash-Wednesday, and ends with the usual 
affectionate message to all. In a postscript it is said their 
letters (to M. de Bonneuil) will be taken on Saturday by 
Mr. Montrop. 


Boston ce 6 Février 1815. 

MA BONNE & BIEN CHERE FILLE: Un coeur humble et re- 
connoissant comme le votre mérite, et bien audela, mon 
amitié tendre et mes soins paternels. 

Vos sentiments, ma chere enfant, vous rendent aimable aux 
yeux de Dieu. C’est lui qui vous aimera et vous consolera 
toujours. Il vous conservera le coeur de votre cher €poux. 
C’est le Bon-Dieu, ma chere, qui m’ordonne d’étre aussi votre 
tendre Pere. Je ferai tous mes efforts pour remplir les de- 
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voirs paternels avec ces égards, cette délicatesse et ce zeéle 
que votre situation demande. Trop heureux, si ma main peut 
panser les plaies de votre pauvre coeur et adoucir vos chagrins! 

Ce seroit pour moi un vrai plaisir de diner demain avec ma 
petite filleule chez nos bons amis. Je ne le puis. Je me suis 
engagé ‘hier chez un de mes paroissiens que je mortifierois 
beaucoup si je n’y allois pas. 

Peut-étre vous verrons-nous avec la chere Soeur le mercredi 
des Cendres. 

Adieu, chere Enfant, je suis pressé. Je vous serre dans 
mes bras ainsi qu’Adelaide et aussi ma bien-aimée Soeur. 

Votre Papa 
+ JEAN. 


Nos lettres iront samedi par Mr. Montrop. 


BG Pi Eiet ePe Ee 


The large-hearted bishop finds time, amidst his numerous 
cares and absorbing duties, to write to Madame de Bonneuil 
on Thursday morning 7th of February, 1815, a letter over- 
flowing with affectionate regard and paternal solicitude. 
Her face has been frost-bitten, he enquires for it and pre 
scribes a remedy; if the injury causes her to suffer that will 
be a good penance for Lent, and he knows, he says, that she 
will endure that and many other ills with resignation. He 
has no doubt she offered herself without reserve to her 
Divine Saviour when she had the happiness to receive Him 
that morning. Many little trifles are spoken of in a charm- 
ing manner; Madame must be very busy,—portraits to finish, 
letters to write, &c. After awhile we shall discover that she 
painted a portrait of Bishop Cheverus. He advises them 
to give their letters to Mr. Montrop who will forward 
them from New York at the first opportunity, or take them 
himself. Mention is made of Mr. Walley and Emery, also 
of a Mr. Partarrien (spelling uncertain), Mr. Brown, and 
a Miss Newell, the latter a friend of Madame de Bonneuil. 
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The bishop forecasts the future of little Adelaide, and ere 
we put down the letters we shall admit that his prediction 
has been satisfactorily fulfilled. The tone of the letter is 
brighter, more playful, than that of its predecessors. 


JEUDI MATIN 7 Février 1815. 

MA BIEN CHERE FILLE: Je voudrois bien pouvoir vous dire 
bonjour et savoir comment va cette pauvre joue a qui la gelée 
donna hier un soufflet. Je crains que vous n’en souffriez 
longtemps. On me dit qu’un cataplasme de navets rdtis sous 
la cendre est un bon remede. Si vous avez a souffrir, voici une 
penitence pour le caréme, et je sais, chere Enfant, que vous 
étes resignée a celle-la et a bien d’autres. 

Je ne doute point que vous ne vous soyez offerte sans re- 
serve au divin Sauveur que vous avez eu le bonheur de re- 
cevoir ce matin. J’étois avec vous, ma chere; je présume que 
vous venez de finir vos dévotions, (10 heures) et que je puis 
sans vous distraire vous dire un petit mot. 

Mille amitiés a qui vous savez. J’embrasse la pauvre joue 
et notre petite Adelaide. 

Je ne manquerai pas d’envoyer chercher le médaillon cet 
aprés-midi. On ne l’a promis que pour 5 heures. 

6 heures du soir. J’ai le médaillon. Ni lui, ni ce petit 
billet ne peuvent aller vous dire bon soir. J’attendois Mr. 
Walley ou Emery avec Mr. Matignon. J’apprends avec bien 
du plaisir que la pauvre joue va bien. Couvrez la soigneuse- 
ment a l’avenir. J’ai rencontré il y a une heure dans la rue 
un traineau chargé d’un Monsieur et de plusieurs dames. Une 
d’entr’elles paroissoit de votre taille, avoit une shale et un 
chapeau comme les votres. Elle m’a salué trés gracieusement, 
et je l’aurois presque prise pour vous sans I hope you well 
Bishop C. Jignore qui c’est mais elle a été une vision agré- 
able. Je viens de conduire Mr. Partarrien (spelling uncer- 
fain) a son épouse qui a sa vue a été folle de joie et en a 
donné des marques qui ont amusé la compagnie. Votre amie 
Miss Newell doit m’envoyer demain matin un petit ouvrage 


“pour vous. Mr. Partarrien a versé M. Matignon en chemin, 
mais il n’y a ni bras, ni jambes cassées. 
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Vendredi, 8 heures du matin. Bonjour, chere fille a mot, 
la joue est-elle tout-a-fait guérie? Votre Papa lui envoye 
un baiser. 

Nous ferons bien de donner a Mr. Montrop qui, dit-on, part 
lundi matin, nos lettres desja écrites qu'il expédiera de New- 
york par la premiere occasion, ou portera luicmeme. Nous en 
enverrons d’autres la semaine prochaine a Providence a Mr. 
Guenet. 

Vous allez étre bien occupée. Portraits a finir, lettres a 
écrire, &c. Une fois pour toutes, ne vous privez jamais d’une 
minute de sommeil pour m’écrire; & soyez bien sure qu’aulieu 
de me faire plaisir, vous me feriez une peine réelle. 

Comme nos lettres ne payeront point de port, je vous envoye 
la mienne que vous pouvez mettre sous enveloppe avec la votre. 
J’ai desja copié pour la lettre suivante le détail de nos pe- 
tites affaires. 

Mlle. Newell envoya hier soir le bonnet pour la chere pe- 
tite. J’ai mis le médaillon dedans. 

Onze heures et demie. 

Je recois votre petit billet et la serinette qui sera remise cet 
aprés-midi chez Mr. Brown. J’ai cru par votre lettre que 
ces Messieurs avoient mes chaussons. Je les leur ai demandés. 
Je suis bien aise que vous le les ayez pas renvoyés. Je ne m’en 
servirois pas. Rapportez les vous-méme et sur vos pieds. 
Venez demain, ou aussitot que vous pourrez. Vous trouverez 
toujours ouverts les bras & le coeur de votre cher Papa. 

Je suis bien aise que vos inquiétudes soient calmées a l’égard 
de notre chere petite. Le bon Dieu vous la conservera & elle 
fera la joie de ses chers parents. Adieu, chere, bonne & aim- 
able fille, recevez les tendres embrassements, pour vous & pour 
Adelaide, de votre Papa. 


+J: 
NINTH LETTER. 


This long and interesting letter, dated Boston, February 
15, 1815, is addressed to M. Vernou de Bonneuil, care of 
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M. Bebian, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe. It shows the effect 
of its travels, being so worn in places that some lines cannot 
be deciphered. As a commentary on the delays and vicissi- 
tudes of mail-carrying at that period, we come upon one or 
two suggestive passages. The amiable writer thinks it 
necessary to tell his friend all over again about the business 
transactions detailed in no less than six preceding letters, 
lest none of them should have reached him; if he already 
knows of the affair he may begin to read the present letter 
on the second page. On this occasion the debtor is called 
Mrs. E. Williams instead of simply Mrs. Williams; we learn, 
moreover, that in Boston the loss of New York notes is 
twenty cents on the hundred and those of London twelve 
per cent. Mr. Montrop has gone to New York and ex- 
pects shortly to set out for Martinique. He carries their 
letters. The present letter is sent by Mr. Guenet (spelling 
uncertain) who leaves for Guadeloupe with his family and 
Madame Gutyon and her son. The bishop mentions that he 
has given this last-named young man, of whom he speaks 
in terms of praise, a letter of recommendation to all their 
acquaintances at Guadeloupe. Then he goes on to state 
that the announcement of peace, which reached them only 
two days before, has caused universal rejoicing. Two days 
before would mean February 13th, that is to say but little 
less than two months after the Treaty of Ghent had been 
signed. It is certainly a happy event, says Bishop Cheverus, 
and should inspire the inhabitants of America with a lively 
gratitude towards God who had granted them this favor as 
by a miracle. He hopes that this peace will facilitate mat- 
ters for M. de Bonneuil at Guadeloupe and hasten his re- 
turn. It gives us a mild shock of surprise to gather the in- 
telligence that not a line has yet reached Madame de Bon- 
neuil and the bishop, from the absent husband and friend, 
although indirectly they heard of his arrival at his destina- 
tion on December 12th. The anxious wife has passed a 
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portion of the previous day with the bishop; she never 
speaks of her husband without tears, her conversation was 
of his virtues, his goodness; M. de Bonneuil should hasten 
to console her. Then the gentle ecclesiastic devotes a few 
words to the dear little one, words that must have been prec- 
ious to her father; she seems to grow before one’s eyes, 
the bishop had seen her at Brookline two days ago, she was 
in gay spirits notwithstanding a slight cold, he had put his 
pectoral cross around her neck and was obliged to have re- 
course to strategy to get it back again; M. Cheverus’ object 
in going to Brookline was to console Mrs. Walley who was 
much afflicted at the departure of her brother. One won- 
ders if this brother be the Mr. Guenet (?) spoken of above 
as going with his family to Guadeloupe. They trust, says 
Bishop Cheverus, that one of the advantages of peace may be 
that they will hear more frequently from M. de Bonneuil; 
pleads with him to relieve their anxiety; asks him how he is 
passing the Lenten season,—sadly enough, he presumes, very 
piously, he is sure; recalls that it was during Lent of the 
year before that their intimacy had begun; tells that he offers 
the Holy Sacrifice once a week for them, and never offers 
Mass without making a memento of his dear children. The 
letter has been opened, —the bishop says he himself un- 
sealed it,—and a postscript is added on March 28th, 1815. 
If this date be correct another letter has gone in the inter- 
val, for the next one in the collection is written on March 
13th. The statement is made that Mr. Guenet to whom the 
letter and inclosures had been given and who was to have 
gone from Providence had come to Boston and would not 
go to Guadeloupe until the next week; other letters will be 
given him and these will be put on board the brig Wash- 
ington. Another communication has come from the London 
firm of Henckell & Dubuisson, a duplicate of the one of 
September 6th, with a postscript to the effect that M. de 
Bonneuil need wait no longer, his draft will be duly hon- 
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ored; therefore, the bishop advises M. de Bonneuil either 
to draw on it or to let the money remain in London; earlier 
in the letter he has said that if the money is securely placed, 
M. de Bonneuil will recover it upon his arrival in Europe. 
The letter closes with a pathetic line: ‘‘Alas! still no news 
from you.” 


Addressed to “Mt Vernou De Bonneuil, chez M* Bébian, A La Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe.” 


Boston ce 15 Février 1815. 

MON TRES CHER FILS & EXCELLENT AMI: Passez a la page 
suivante, si comme je l’espere, vous avez desja regu les dé- 
tails que contient celle-ci, et que nous vous avons donné votre 
chere épouse ou moi dans aumoins 6 de nos précédentes. 

Je regis dans le mois de Décembre pour vous une lettre de 
Mssrs Hennekel & Dubuisson de Londres datée du 6 7’bre. 
Ces Messieurs vous mandent qu’ils n’ont d’autre moyen de 
vous faire parvenir les 1380 Dlls, qu’en honorant vos traites 
sur eux, et ils vous prient de ne pas tirer, jusqu’a ce que vous 
ayez regu une nouvelle lettre d’eux qui vous annoncera le sort 
d’une des 3 remises faites par Mr. Bébian sur la validité de 
laquelle ils ont des doutes, et qui n’€toit payable qu’a la fin de 
Septembre. Ils n’expriment point dans leurs lettres la valeur 
de cette remise douteuse, et je n’ai point regu de nouvelles 
lettres d’eux. Il est clair, d’aprés cela que vous ne pouvez 
recevoir cette somme qu’en tirant vous meme sur ces Messieurs. 
Que cela, mon respectable Ami, ne vous inquiette nullement. 
Tout est arrangé, comme si j’avois regu les 800 Dlls qui vous 
étoient destinés et vous ne devez pas un sol a qui que ce soit 
dans ce pays-ci. Voici comment: Une de mes ouailles, qui a 
644 Dlls entre mes mains, les laisse 4 ma disposition pour 
un an ou plus. J’avois 200 Dils a part pour vous. Voici notre 
somme, et voici ce que nous avons fait ma chere fille et moi: 
Elle a écrit 4 Mrs. E. Williams une lettre de remerciements, 
et l’a informée qu’elle avoit des fonds suffisants pour la rem- 
bourser. Cette Dame lui a répondu de la maniére la plus 
amicale, lui a renvoyé votre billet, & a tiré sur moi pour 
360 D’lls que j’ai payés. (10 pour lint. de 500 pend. 4 mois). 
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Personne au monde, excepté votre épouse, ne sait nos arrange- 
ments. Méme nos meilleurs amis sont persuadés, et avec rai- 
son, que J’ai des fonds a-vous. Rien n’est plus vrai. Tout 
est a vous, mon excellent Ami....Ne faites aucun sacrifice 
pour rien faire passer ici. Nous n’avons besoin de rien, et 
j’aurai soin que rien ne manque a ma fille et a ma petite fille, 
jusqu’a votre retour. Les billets de Newyork perdent ici 20 
pour 100, & les billets de Londres sont a 12 pour 100 de perte. 
Vous voyez clairement que (several words torn off). Mr. 
Montrop partit avant hier pour Newyork et se propose d’aller 
en peu a la Martinique. Il est chargé de nos lettres. J’envoye 
celles-ci par Mr. Guenet (doubtful spelling) qui part pour la 
Guadeloupe avec sa famille et Madame Guiyon & son fils. Ce 
jeune homme a sa respectable et bonne mere a soutenir. I] 
montroit a Dancer a Providence. I] n’a pas eu beaucoup 
d’éducation, mais il est bon, poli, de moeurs pures. Il vou- 
droit bien étre employé dans un magazin ou sur une habita- 
tion. On peut compter sur son honnéteté. Je lui donne une 
lettre de recommendation pour toutes nos connoissances de 
la Guadeloupe. 

La paix dont nous n’avons regu l’heureuse nouvelle qu’avant 
hier met tout le monde dans la joie. Elle est certainement 
un evénément bienheureux et doit inspirer aux habitants de 
ce pays-ci une vive reconnoissance envers le Bon-Dieu qui 
leur accorde cette grande faveur comme par miracle. J’espere 
que cela va faciliter vos arrangements a la Guadeloupe et ac- 
celérer votre retour. Comme il me tarde, mon respectable 
Ami, mon cher fils, de vous serrer dans mes bras paternels, de 
courir avec vous vers votre épouse et votre chere Enfant! 

Nous n’avons pas encore eu le bonheur de recevoir une ligne 
de votre chere main. Ce n’est qu’indirectement que nous avons 
appris votre arrivée a la Guadeloupe le 12 Décembre. Je ne 
puis m’empecher d’étre inquiet, mais je me garde bien de 
le laisser....a votre chere épouse. Elle est en larmes toutes 
les fois que nous parlons de vous, c’est-a-dire, toutes les fois 
que je la vois. Elle passa hier ici une partie de la journée. 
Mon digne Ami, empressez-vous de consoler une épouse qui 
vous adore. Que n’aurois-je pas donné pour que vous l’eussiez 
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entendue hier parler de son cher et digne époux, de sa vertu, 
de sa bonté....de tout ce qu’elle........ (much torn) vous 
l’eussiez serrée dans vos bras, vous eussiez adouci ses larmes 
en la baignant des votres. Mon cher fils, ne doutez jamais ni 
de la sincérité, ni de la vivacité de ses sentiments pour vous. 

Banissez, cher Ami, toute pensée affligeante. Rejouissez- 
vous comme Pere; votre aimable enfant croit a vue d’oeil, et 
malgré un petit Rhume, elle étoit gaie avant hier. Je lui mis 
ma croix au col, et il me fallut user de stratagéme pour la lui 
reprendre. J’allai avant hier a Brookline pour tacher de con- 
soler un peu la chere Madame Walley que le départ de son 
Prere)anligeoit. 4... 

Nous espérons qu’un des avantages de la paix sera d’avoir 
fréquemment de vos cheres nouvelles. Seriez-vous malade? 
Cher Ami, tirez-nous d’inquiétudes. 

Quand je recevrois une seconde lettre de Mssrs Hennekel & 
Dubuisson qui vous authoriseroit a (tirer) je ne tirerois pas 
sur eux; et j’ignore méme si je pourrais le faire. Si cet argent 
est bien stirement placé, vous le trouverez a votre arrivée 
en Europe. 

Comment passez-vous le Caréme? assez tristement, je pré- 
sume, mais bien pieusement, j’en suis stre. C’est pendant cette 
saison sainte que j’ai eu le bonheur l’année derniére de vous 
voir, de vous connoitre et de vous aimer. Mon fils, nous 
nous aimerons ici-bas & dans le sein de Dieu. 

Adieu, cher Ami, mon fils bien-aimé. Demain, comme je 
le fais toutes les semaines, j’offrirai pour vous, votre épouse 
et votre enfant le St. Sacrifice de la Messe. Je ne l’a dis jamais 
(la Ste. Messe) sans me souvenir de vous. Adieu, écrivez- 
nous, consolez-nous, aimez-nous toujours & surtout hatez- 
vous de nous revenir. 

Votre tendre Pere, votre ami devoue. 
+ Jean Ev. DE BN. 
28 Mars 1815. 

Mr. Guenet que j’avois chargé de cette lettre et d’une des 
incluses et qui devoit partir de Providence vient d’arriver ici 
et ne partira pour la Guadeloupe que la semaine prochaine. 
Je le chargerai de nouvelles lettres, et il va mettre celles-ci 
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au bord du brig Washington. Je regis avant hier un duplicata 
de la lettre du 6 7’bre de Mssrs Henckell & Dubuisson avec 
un Postscriptum du 23 Septembre en ces termes: Monsieur, 
vous n’avez plus besoin d’attendre, votre traite recevra tout 
honneur. Ainsi tirez vous-méme ou laissez cet argent a 
Londres. 

Je vis hier votre chere épouse, ma chere fille, et ma petite 
fille, votre chere enfant..:.... C’est moi qui ai décachetté la 
présente. Je vous écrirai de nouveau par toutes les occasions. 
Cher fils, respectable Ami, je vous serre dans mes bras & 
contre mon coeur. 


-+ JEAN. 


Hélas! Point encore de nouvelles de vous. 


LES INCE le Ee De a 


The fact that three months have passed since the arrival 
of M. de Bonneuil at Guadeloupe and that no letter has yet 
come from him, seems to redouble the bishop’s affection 
and devotion. Every line of this epistle, dated March 13th, 
1815, teems with the outpouring of his paternal love and 
solicitude. He wonders if M. de Bonneuil has been equally 
anxious about his dear ones at Boston; if none of their 
numerous letters have reached him; these expressions fur- 
nish us with a vivid picture of the uncertainty and dangers 
attending correspondence a century ago; a deeper signifi- 
cance still is given it when we find that the bishop repeats 
the account of the London letter on finance and details of 
the family money matter as a necessary precaution against 
former ones having been lost. Madame de Bonneuil has 
paid “ Monseigneur ” a visit the day before, bringing with 
her for the first time her little daughter, Adelaide, who 
held quite a reception, Madame Stoughton,* the Misses 


*In 1859, Shepard, Clark, and Brown, Boston, published in book form a number 
of sketches and essays which had originally appeared in the columns of the Boston 
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Newell, &c. came to see the child and all declare she is the 
image of her father, especially when she smiles; the bishop 
agrees with them. We discover in this a fresh instance 
of the good bishop’s amiability in the desire to please M. 
de Bonneuil; and of his charming considerateness when he 
reiterates his perfect confidence that neither forgetfulness 
nor neglect on the part of M. de Bonneuil is the cause of 
their failure to hear from him; he knows he has written 
often. He is asked to share in the bishop’s happiness be- 
cause he had heard from his family in France, and they were 
all happy, prosperous, and, best of all, appear to be sin- 
cerely pious. We shall meet the members of this good 
family very often in later years when they are reunited 
after the bishop goes back to his native land. The piety 
of M. de Bonneuil, the bishop goes on to say, is the joy 
of his heart; every day he returns thanks to God that 
he has become his well-beloved son in Jesus Christ; religion 
will contribute to the tranquillity of that heart which is so 
closely united to his. Would that the absent one could be 
there for Holy Week! although separated, let them pass it 
together at the foot of the Cross; only in the shadow of 
that Tree of Life can be found consolation and rest. With 


Saturday Evening Gazette. The title of the volume is the nom-de-plume of the author 
** Aguecheek.’”? In one of the essays, ‘* Theatre Alley,’ we are glad to find a means of 
identifying the Madame Stoughton of our letter by connecting her with one of the de- 
lightful characters there described... .‘* Old Mr. Stoughton, the Spanish consul,” says 
the writer, “used to occupy the first house in Franklin Street above the alley, behind 
which his garden ran back for some distance.’’ (The Bishop’s house was on the same 
street, we know, and it also had its garden.) ‘* How little that worthy gentlemen 
thought that his tulip beds and rose bushes would one day give place to a dry goods 
shop! Sefior Stoughton was one of the urbanest men that ever touched ahat. If he 
met you in the morning, the memory of his bland and gracious salutation never de- 
parted from you during the day, and seemed to render your sleep sweeter at night. He 
always treated you as if you were a prince in disguise, and he were the only person in 
the secret of your incognito. He enjoyed the intimate friendship of that great and good 
man, Dr. Cheverus, the first Bishop of Boston.... He, too, often walked through the 
old alley, The children welcomed his approach. They respected Don Stoughton; 
Bishop Cheverus they loved. His very look was a benediction, and the mere glance of 
his eye was a Sursum Corda. That calm, wise, benignant face always had a smile for 
the little ones who loved the neighborhood of that humble Cathedral, and the pockets 
of that benevolent prelate never knew a dearth of sugar plums.” 
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a greeting to Anicette and a most tender embrace for M. 
de Bonneuil, the letter ends. 


Addressed—‘‘ M' Vernou De Bonneuil, chez M* Bébian, A La Pointe-a-Pitre 
Guadeloupe.” 


Boston ce 13 Mars 1815. 

MoM BIEN CHER & RESPECTABLE AMI, MON FILS CHERT: 
Point encore de vos nouvelles. Votre chere é€pouse est dans 
de cruelles angoises et je suis moi-méme trés inquiet. I] y 
a trois mois que vous étes...... a la Guadeloupe. Votre santé 
faible m’effraye; seriez-vous malade? Il faut que vous le 
soyez bien si vous ne nous écrivez pas. Je sais combien vous 
nous aimez, et soyez bien stir que parmi les obstacles a l’arrivée 
de vos cheres lettres, je ne reve méme pas que votre oubli ou 
votre négligence soient du nombre. Cher & excellent Ami, je 
connois votre coeur, votre exactitude, vos attentions aimables 
&c.....mais c’est cela méme qui augmente mes inquiétudes. 

Seriez-vous aussi inquiet de nous? Ne vous est-il parvenu 
aucune de mes 12 lettres ni des 24 au moins de votre chere 
épouse? Je vous plains si cela est. Je sens combien votre 
coeur doit souffrir. 

Si vous avez regu aucune de mes précédentes, passez a la fin 
de la parenthese; elle ne contient que des détails inutiles. 
(We omit the financial summary, as it has already been given.) 

Le nous doit vous faire voir que je nvidentifie avec votre 
chere épouse. Mon digne Ami, vous avez raison de l’aimer. 
Ses sentiments dont je ne puis douter, sa conduite que je ne 
puis qu’approuver et admirer, me persuadent qu’elle fera 
votre bonheur. Elle me fit une visite avant hier et m’amena 
pour la premiere fois votre chere enfant. Nombre de per- 
sonnes vinrent faire leur cour a Adelaide. Madame Stough- 
ton, les Dames Newell, &c. ...... assurerent quelle étoit 
votre portrait, surtout quand elle sourit, c’est aussi ce qui me 
paroit, et je crois réellement voir sur sa petite figure le sourire 
de bonté et d’amitié tendre que j’ai vu si souvent sur les lévres 
de son cher Papa quand nous étions ensemble. 

Je sais que vous vous réjouirez avec moi en apprenant que 
j’ai regu des nouvelles de ma famille en France. Ils sont tous 
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heureux, et a leur aise, & paroissent, ce qui vaut mieux que 
tout le reste, sincérement pieux. Votre piété, mon respectable 
Ami, est aussi la joie de mon coeur. Tous les jours je rends 
graces au Bon-Dieu de ce que vous étes devenu mon fils bien- 
aimé en Jésus Christ. Puisse votre lettre (quand donc ar- 
rivera-t-elle?) venir apprendre a votre tendre pere que son 
fils est bien portant de corps et de coeur! La Religion, et 
ce que je vous mande (et je suis loin de rien exaggerer) 
doivent contribuer a la santé, a la tranquillité de ce cher et 
excellent coeur au quel le mien est si étroitement uni. Que 
n’étes vous ici a passer avec nous la semaine sainte! Quoiqu’- 
éloignes, nous la passerons, j’espére, ensemble au pied de la 
croix. Ce n’est qu’a l’ombre de cet arbre de vie qu’on trouve 
du repos et des consolations. 

Bonjour a Anicette. Je pense a elle et prie pour elle, et je 
ne doute point qu’elle ne le fasse pour moi. 

Je sais que vous nous avez écrit bien des fois. Quand donc 
aurai-je le bonheur de recevoir et de porter a votre chere 
épouse une de vos cheres lettres? 

Adieu, mon digne Ami, mon cher fils, je vous serre dans 
mes bras et contre un coeur qui vous est devoué. 


+ JEAN. 


Hi VeN hh ChE RR 


Dated the 27th of March, at Boston, and addressed to 
Madame de Bonneuil, informing her that her last letter 
has been sent to the Brig Washington which is only waiting 
a favorable wind to start; that Mr. Guenet will not leave 
until Monday; that the bishop wishes he could send, or 
better still take her good news from her beloved. He 
speaks, for the rest, in a bright playful manner, evidently 
with the intention to hide the anxiety which the unaccount- 
able silence of M. de Bonneuil causes his affectionate heart; 
to-day there are still no tidings, for M. Cheverus has gone 
himself to the postoffice. The names of Mr. Walley and 
Emery receive unimportant mention. As the notes to 
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Madame de Bonneuil do not bear other address than her 
name, the presumption is that they were sent by messenger. 


Address: “‘ M* De Bonneuil.” 
Boston ce 27 Mars 1815. 

Ma CHERE ENFANT: Je viens d’expédier votre derniére par 
le Brig Washington qui n’attend que le vent pour partir. Mr. 
Guenet ne partira que lundi. Ainsi votre lettre sera a temps 
Dimanche. 

Je donnerois beaucoup pour savoir comment est la chere 
Soeur et surtout pour la voir ainsi que vous. C’est une con- 
solation pour moi de savoir que vous étes auprés d’elle dans ce 
moment et je sais que c’en est pour vous de lui prodiguer vos 
aimables attentions. Chere fille, chere Soeur, je vous serre 
l’une et Pautre contre mon coeur. II est toujours prés de vous. 
Hatez-vous de nous envoyer de bonnes nouvelles. Je vou- 
drois bien vous en envoyer ou plutot vous en porter de notre 
Bien-aimé. Bientdt, bientdt, j’espére. 

Jeudi aprés midi. 

Pas encore aujourd’hui, ma chere enfant, car j’ai été moi- 
meéme a la poste. Emery est soigneux et je vais bien enve- 
lopper le portrait. Le sel est du sel Glauber. Tous les sels 
sont apeuprés la méme chose. Si votre enflure et celle de Mr. 
Walley augmentent, vous ne pourrez-plus vous disputer, mais 
vous vous ferez des grimaces l’un a l’autre. 

Adieu, ma chere fille, j’espere que votre lévre ne vous fait pas 
trop souffrir. Embrassez la chere et bonne Soeur. J’ai oui 
qu’Emery venoit avec de bonnes nouvelles. 

Un baiser a Adelaide et aussi un bien tendre a ma chere 
fille en dépit de sa grosse lévre. 

Votre Papa -+JEAN. 

Jinsérerai votre lettre dans la mienne. 


TWEERA HE ele 


Another little note to Madame de Bonneuil, written at 
Boston on Friday, May 26th. (1815) at one o’clock in the 
afternoon. A month has elapsed since the preceding one, 
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and as no mention is made of anxiety about M. de Bonneuil, 
we are relieved in mind by the inference,—the long and 
anxiously looked for letters from Guadeloupe must have 
come in the interval. We nowhere glean any information 
as to the cause of the distressing delay. The bishop has 
expected a visit from Madame de Bonneuil, and deplores the 
fact that he must sadly eat the mackerel &c. prepared for his 
expected guest. Apropos of this feast, P. Hamon has this 
to say of the bishop’s hospitality and manner of living: 
“ His table, always frugal, was more or less poorly supplied 
according to his resources, which consisted wholly of volun- 
tary contributions from his flock. Nevertheless, he always 
admitted to it whoever happened to come; and the pleasure 
of enjoying his society, or sometimes even the wish to make 
sure that he had what was necessary, brought guests to it 
every day.” The prelate continues: had he forseen 
Madame would not come, he would have gone with Dr. 
Matignon in the stage to carry her the enclosed (possibly 
letters from her husband). Then he proceeds to unfold a 
delightful plan the idea of which came to him the day be- 
fore in returning from a visit to them at Brookline; Madame 
de Bonneuil should make Mrs. Walley a present of a 
carriage, harness, &c. We discern evidence of the bishop’s 
delicacy of feeling in his explanation that a gift of this 
kind can be offered better than money could and will be no 
less acceptable, as the family have spoken of their intention 
to buy a carriage. M. Cheverus tells Madame de Bonneuil 
to think the matter over; he will do as she says; he has sufh- 
cient money at his disposal, four hundred dollars more since 
the day before yesterday. A greeting is sent to Mr. Wal- 
ley and all the family. 
Address: ‘‘ M* De Bonneuil.” 


VENDREDI 26 Mai une heure aprés midi. 
Je vois bien, ma fille chérie, que je n’aurai pas aujourd’hui 
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le plaisir de vous voir ici. Si je lavois prévu, j’aurois ac- 
compagné Mr. Matignon dans le stage, et vous aurois porté 
les incluses. Quel a été l’obstacle qui vous a retenu? J’ai 
payé ce matin votre médecin. Ainsi vous devez étre guérie. 
Je suis inquiet de la chere et bonne soeur. Elle étoit souf- 
frante hier. Daigne le Seigneur lui rendre la santé! Je 
prie pour elle et l’embrasse tendrement. 

Hier en revenant il m’est venu une idée. C’est que vous. 
fassiez présent a la chere Soeur d’une bonne et jolie chaise 
avec harnais &c. Cela aura l’air plus poli et ne sera pas moins. 
utile que de l’argent, puisqu’ils se proposent d’en achetter 
une. Ruminez a cela, et j’agirai en conséquence. J’ai assez 
d’argent a ma disposition; 400 Dlls. de plus depuis avant hier. 

Il faut donc que je mange tristement des maquereaux &c. 
préparée pour ma chere Enfant, et qu’au lieu de l’embrasser 
ici, je lui envoye dans ce petit billet l’assurance de ma ten- 
dresse paternelle pour mes trois enfants bien-aimés. 

Prenez garde a votre pauvre oeil et couvrez le de maniére 
que votre enfant ne puisse y mettre la main. 

Votre Papa -+ JEAN. 
Amitiés au cher Mr. Walley et a toute la famille. 


THIRTEEN TEETER 


Two notes are on one page in this missive, written at 
Boston on June 7th, 1815, and forwarded by Captain Patch, 
Brig Nymph. The first is to Monsieur de Bonneuil and 
the other to M. Bébian, to whom the letter is addressed 
at Guadeloupe. The bishop writes to M. de Bonneuil that 
they have had letters of various dates from him, and that 
he (Bishop Cheverus) has written twice from New York 
the month before. These letters from New York are not 
in the collection, a very regrettable vacuum, knowing as. 
we do that M. Cheverus was there on an interesting mission, 
described as follows in the History of the Catholic Church 
in America: 
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“‘Father Fenwick urged on the completion of the Cathedral, which 
had been delayed by a variety of circumstances, and succeeded so that 
Ascension day, May 4, 1815, was fixed for the dedication. For this 
interesting ceremony he invited the kindly Bishop of Boston. In the 
uncertainty prevailing as to the time of the arrival of a newly appointed 
Bishop of New York, Dr. Cheverus consented to officiate. The pro- 
cession to the church included not only the Bishop and such clergymen 
as could attend, but also the Mayor and Aldermen of the city, and the 
Trustees of St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s churches. Between three and 
four thousand people filled the interior of what was at the time the most 
imposing church in New York city. ‘ Besides the three Fathers here,’ 
wrote Bishop Cheverus to Archbishop Carroll, ‘we had with us Father 
Malevé and the Rev. Mr. Pasquiet. I dedicated the church in the same 
manner as you did in Boston. We did our best to make this a truly 
imposing ceremony’... . 

‘“ The Bishop of Boston remained till Whitsunday in order to confirm 
the large number of Catholics who had been prepared for the reception 
of the sacrament.’’ 


Dubois gives his account in this way: 


““Though the occupations of Bishop Cheverus were many and great 
in his own diocese, yet he could also supply the demands of other dio- 
ceses .... New York had been erected into a bishopric, yet it had no 
bishop .... Bishop Cheverus supplied his place. The Jesuits had 
charge of the church there, and whenever they thought his presence 
might be useful to the cause of religion, he repaired immediately to New 
York, without ever suffering the distance or any other consideration to 
prevent him. Among the various ceremonies he performed there, one 
of the most solemn was the consecration of the cathedral .... On 
Ascension Day, Bishop Cheverus dedicated it to St. Patrick, in pres- 
ence of all the principal inhabitants of the city, and an immense multi- 
tude of spectators. The church was filled to overflowing, and great 
numbers could not gain admittance. It was indeed a day of triumph 
for religion . . . . and Bishop Cheverus celebrated it, says a New York 
Journal, ‘with his usual spiritual eloquence, and wonderful appropri- 
ateness,’ in the sermon which he pronounced, after reading the Gospel 
of the day, upon these words from the Psalms: ‘ Lord, I have loved the 
beauty of thy house: Domine, dilexi decorem domus tuae.’”’ 


We hope our readers will pardon this digression for the 
sake of its bearing upon the object of the bishop’s pres- 
ence in New York when the two letters he mentions were 
written from that city. He now intimates they are disap- 
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pointed at M. de Bonneuil’s delayed return, but that they 
look forward to seeing him soon. 

The second note is to Mr. Bébian and simply gives ex- 
pression to the hope that M. de Bonneuil will have left 
Guadeloupe beiore it reaches there, with the addition of 
some kindly messages to the family. We notice the more 
formal style of the bishop’s signature: to M. de Bonneuil, 
it is “+ Jean;” to Mr. Bébian, ‘“ Your very humble and 
obedient servant, John, Bishop of Boston.” 


Address: “‘M*' Bébian, A La Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe. Favor’d by Capt. Patch 
Brig Nymph.” 


Boston ce 7 Juin 1815. 
Mr. VerRNou De BonnEvit— Mon fils bien-aimé: Je 
regis samedi 3 du courant vos cheres lettres des 3 & 8 
Mars et du 5 Mai, et huit jours avant nous avions regu celles 
des 4 et 30 Avril. Je vous écrivis 2 fois de Newyork le 
mois dernier. Nous nous portons tous bien, nous sommes 
inquiets de vous, bien affligés du rétard, mais nous espérons 
néanmoins vous serrer bientot dans nos bras. Notre chere 
Feélicie (Madame de Bonneuil) dina hier et passa une partie 
de la journée avec nous. O mon ami quand aurai-je le bon- 
heur de vous presser contre mon sein paternel? Vous savez 
tout ce que mon pauvre coeur veut vous dire. II vous est 
devoué a jamais. Priez pour moi; je ne cesse de la faire pour 
vous. Venez, nous nous consolerons, nous nous aimerons et 
nous servirons ensemble le Bon-Dieu de tout notre coeur. 

Votre ami, votre tendre pere. + JEAN. 


Mr. Besian—Monsieur: J’espere que la lettre ci-dessus ne 
trouvera pas a la Guadeloupe mon cher et excellent ami. Je 
ne vous dis rien de votre chere et aimable fille, puisque je 
vous envoie l’incluse qu’elle m’apporta hier. Donnez-nous 
de vos cheres nouvelles. Nous sommes inquiets. Mes respects 
a Madame, et mes amitiés a vos chers enfants. Acceptez 
lassurance du respectueux et bien sincere attachement de 

Votre trés humble & trés obéissant Serviteur 
+Jean Ey. ve Bn. 
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FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH LETTERS. 


The following are little friendly notes to Madame de 
Bonneuil, one of same date as the preceding communica- 
tions, the other written on July rst. and 2d.; both from 
Boston. They have no items other than of a personal 
nature, unless it be that the bishop mentions having received 
a visit from a Mr. Bauri (spelling doubtful) newly arrived 
in Boston, and from Miss Newell. 


To M® Be Bonneuil.. 


Boston ce 7 Juin 1815. 
Ma CHERE FELIciE: S’il etoit possible que votre pauvre Papa 
vous fut plus attaché, la journée que vous avez passée hier 
dans son sein auroit produit cet effet. Je viens d’envoyer vos 
lettres et j’y ai joint un mot pour mon fils et un pour votre 
Papa de la Guadeloupe. Celui de Boston ne le lui céde pas en 
tendresse pour sa chere enfant qu’il embrasse bien tendrement 
+ JEAN. 
J’attends la chere Soeur le premiere beau jour. Je l’embrasse 
comme elle sait que je l’aime. ’ 
Baisers sans nombre a notre petite Adelaide. 


Addressed to M® De Bonneuil. 

MA TRES CHERE FILLE: Je regrette bien que ce que j’avois 
anticipé comme une petite scéne d’amitié, soit devenu une scéne 
désagréable. J’avois calculé que Mr. W. ne seroit pas a la 
maison, que tout s’arrangeroit entre vous et la chere Soeur, et 
que le soir il seroit surpris agréablement. Excusez votre 
pauvre papa, s’il s’y est mal pris, et tachez 4 votre maniére 
aimable et spirituelle de reparer sa gaucherie. I] me tarde 
bien de savoir que tout va bien, surtout que le coeur de ma 
chere enfant est enti¢rement calmé. Je lVembrasse de tout 
mon coeur, en lui souhaitant le bon soir. 


+ JEAN. 


Samedi au soir 1’er Juillet. 
J’ai eu cet aprés-midi la visite de Mr. Bauri (spelling doubt- 
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ful) nouvellement arrivé a Boston, et ce soir de M’lle Navell 
(Newell?) Ills desirent bien vous voir. 


Dimanche matin. 

Bonjour, chere Enfant, il me tarde d’avoir de vos nouvelles. 
Je crains que la chaleur ne vous retienne tous a la maison. 

Ma chere, tout est arrangé. Embrassez Mr. Walley. Je le 
charge de vous embrasser pour moi. Dimanche apres la Messe. 


SIXTERPNITE EE UTER: 


Mr. de Bonneuil is still at Guadeloupe, for the bishop 
addresses him there from Boston on the 4th. of July, 1815, 
in an interesting letter, with several postscripts of subse- 
quent dates. Madame de Bonneuil, little Adelaide and Mr. 
Waliey were the bishop’s guests the day before; whilst they 
were there Mr. Cadiot, just arrived, called with letters from 
M. de Bonneuil and told that the sugar consigned to him had 
come; this shall be sold and the proceeds disposed of accord- 
ing to the consigner’s wishes. A previous letter from the 
bishop, he writes, was sent to M. de Bonneuil by the ship 
Laurel in which he was told of the present made to Madame 
de Bonneuil’s host and hostess (Mr. and Mrs. Walley) and 
of the great pleasure it gave; it cost $180, but the outlay 
did not inconvenience the bishop, he says, for he is a wealthy 
prelate. One is forced to smile at this irony, knowing that 
his manner of life was ever simple and unostentatious, that 
in order to have the wherewithal to help the needy he de- 
prived himself of all but the bare necessaries of life; that, 
as Dubois tells us: “ He was economical in everything, ex- 
cept in almsgiving, and incurred no expense that he could 
possibly avoid. He split his firewood himself; his apparel 
was always very simple, but yet in accordance with his 
office.” And from Dr. Shea we quote that: “A single 
apartment was his sleeping and reception room, or as he 
called it pleasantly, his ‘ episcopal palace, open to all the 
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world.’ His bedstead and a few plain chairs constituted the 
furniture, the former serving as a seat when visitors were 
too many.” Of the setting of this luxurious chamber the 
same historian tells us that when Bishop Plessis of Quebec 
was in Boston during this very summer of 1815 “he found 
the bishop and Mr. Matignon in a comfortable two-story 
house, with a garden, near the Cathedral.” 

We shall now once more turn our attention to the letter 
under consideration. The bishop tells his correspondent 
that Mr. Brosius sends his thanks,—M. Cheverus has al- 
ready paid him $100 and will give him the remainder after 
the sale of the sugar. We glean from Shea’s History that 
the Rev. F. X. Brosius was a priest who had come to the 
United States with Prince Gallitzin in 1791, and had been 
a missionary in Baltimore and in Pennsylvania, where for a 
time he conducted a school.* At the date of this letter he 
resided near Harvard College and had a limited number of 
boys as boarding scholars; he was a learned mathematician. 
Bishop Plessis met him at the home of Mr. Walley on the 
occasion of the visit spoken of above. He returned to 
Europe on account of failing health the following year. 
In our letter M. de Bonneuil is told that according to his 
wishes $300 will be paid to Mr. Russell; that Mr. Cadiot will 
give Bishop Cheverus an order on the Messrs Perkins when 
the sugar is sold; that New York notes are at twelve per 
cent. discount in Boston; that the banks of Boston always 
pay in specie, but that this is not done at New York or 
farther south. Mr. Matignon sends affectionate regards, 
and the bishop must end his letter because his sick and a 
pressing correspondence demands his attention. Accounts of 
the loved divine at this period inform us that “he was 


*The “Seminary,” as Father Brosius styled it, was at Mt. Airy, (now in Philadel- 
phia,) a Catholic school devoted to high learning opened in 1807, and conducted by 
that zealous scholar up to 1811. (See details of the “Seminary” in Recorns for 1901, 


xii, 17, 18.—EpDITOR.) 
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assiduous in the confessional, in catechizing, and in visiting 
the sick. To these he was not merely a priest, but a kind 
and sympathetic friend. By day or by night he would go 
miles (often on foot) to give consolation to the afflicted, 
secret aid to the suffering poor, concord to families rent 
by dissension.” 


Address: ‘‘M* Vernou de Bonneuil, Chez M' Bébian, Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe.” 


Boston ce 4 Juillet 1815. 

MON CHER FILS: Je regois dans le moment votre chere lettre 
du 11 Juin. Puisse le Bon-Dieu rendre le calme a votre ex- 
cellent coeur! J’anticipe ce moment heureux, et je supplie le 
Seigneur de l’accélerer. 

Votre chere épouse et votre aimable enfant passérent ici 
hier une partie de la journée avec Mr. Walley. Ce fut pen- 
dant quils étoient ici que Mr. Cadiot arrivé dans la matinée 
m’apporta vos lettres du 31 Mai et m’annonca l’arrivée des 
sucres qui lui sont confiés. On va en faire la vente, et je 
disposerai du produit selon vos intentions. Je ferai de 
méme a l’égard du second envoi quand il arrivera. Je vous 
écrivis samedi premier du courant par le ship Laurel qui mit 
a la voile avant hier. Ma lettre en renfermoit une de ma 
chere fille. 

Je vous mandois que votre chere épouse avoit en votre nom 
et au sien fait present d’une chaise élégante & solide a ses 
aimables hotes. Le cadeau a fait grand plaisir, et je savois 
qwil seroit plus agréable qu’une somme d’argent. Nous 
espérions que vous feriez vous-méme cette emplette pour nos 
amis, mais nous n’avons pu différer plus longtemps, car ils 
alloient eux-mémes achetter une chaise ou cabriolet. Il a couté 
180 Dils. Tout cela ne m’a nullement géné. Monseigneur est 
un riche Prélat. 

Mr. Brosius vous fait ses remerciements. Je lui ai desja 
payé 100 Dlils et le reste quand il voudra; auplustard aprés 
le payement des sucres. Je ferai aussi passer alors a Mr. 
Russel les 300 Dlls que notre chere Félicie m’a dit que vous 
désiriez lui étre payés. Rien de ce que vous desirez ne sera 


™ 
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oublié, tout sera executé par votre épouse et votre ami con 
amore. 

6 Juillet. 

Je regois l’incluse de votre chere épouse que Mr. Matignon 
m’apporte de Brookline, ot il l’a laissée en bonne santé ainsi 
que tous nos amis. 

Des malades, des lettres qui demandent une réponse immé- 
diate, &c. &c. m’obligent de dire a votre coeur d’étre mon 
interpréete aupres de vous. Je sais qu’il vous dira que je 
vous aime, comme le plus tendre des amis, comme une mere 
aime un fils unique. 

+ Jean Ev. ve Bn. 

Mr. Cadiot a diné aujourd’hui ici, et me donnera un ordre 
sur les Mssrs Perkins, quand les sucres seront vendus. Je 
vous écrivis le 1’er de ce mois par le ship Laurel. Vous nous 
connoissez assez pour savoir combien votre retard nous afflige. 
Mais, cher fils, si j’ai le bonheur de vous retenir prés de moi 
Beni! é a3 Je serois trop heureux. 

Je vous écrirai, comme je I’ai fait, par toutes les occasions 
qui me seront connues. 

Je me jette a votre col. 
Mes respects a Mr. Bébian. 

Les sucres se vendront mardi 9 du courant a 3 mois de 
crédit. Cela ne nous génera point. 

Mr. Matignon vous présente ses respects affectueux. 

Je vais consulter ma chere fille, et si elle croit qu’il est 
apropos de payer Mr. Russel de suite, je ferai ensuite de me 
procurer les 300 Dils et de les envoyer. Les billets de New- 
york perdent jusqu’a 12 pour cent ici. Nos banques payent 
toujours en espéces, mais elles ne le font ni a Newyork, ni 
plus au sud. 

Adieu encore une fois, mon excellent ami, quand vous 
presserai-je contre mon coeur? 


Fa ivlet: 
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SEVENTEENTH LETTER. 


To Madame de Bonneuil this note is written from Boston 
on July 12th. 1815. The items are of little general inter- 
est; their letters to M. de Bonneuil are to be sent to New- 
buryport; the bishop has heard from one of his sisters in 
France, she says not a word of events except that he is not 
to be uneasy about them as they are tranquil. For us who 
read, it is difficult to connect the idea of tranquillity with 
the period at which she writes. Her letter was dated May 
23d. Those were stirring, eventful times for France; the 
Emperor of the French back from Elba not three months 
since; the fateful Waterloo looming up in the near future; 
conscriptions and war and rumors of war everywhere 
throughout the distracted country. 

To the Bourbon adherents,—and the family of M. Chev- 
erus were such,—the “ Hundred Days” must have been a 
trying ordeal. We find that when the crisis came and the 
mighty Corsican had fallen, none exulted more at his down- 
fall than did the bishop of Boston. “ His joy,” writes 
Pére Hamon, “ was in proportion to the grief he had felt 
on account of the oppression of the Church and its august 
head. He also observed a day of solemn thanksgiving in 
his church; caused the Te Deum to be sung with all possi- 
ble pomp; and pronounced a discourse in which he sur- 
passed himself. ‘Never,’ say the Boston journals, ‘ was 
he so eloquent and pathetic before; and it is impossible to 
express with what transport and with what a tone of tri- 
umph he celebrated the liberty of an enfranchised world, thé 
deliverance of the Church from a degrading thraldom, the 
cessation of the scourge of war, which for so many years, 
had cut off whole generations of men, the restoration of 
peace upon earth, and of the Bourbons to the throne...... 4 
There may have been a personal note mingling with the 
bishop’s song of gratitude, for in Louis XVIII we recog- 
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nize the prince who as “ Monsieur” had been the patron of 
the youthful Abbé Cheverus so many years ago in France. 


Address: ‘‘ M*® De Bonneuil.” 
Boston ce 12 Juillet 1815. 
Midi. 

Ma CHERE FELIciIE: J’ai écrit 4 votre digne époux. Ma 
lettre couvre la votre et je viens de les envoyer 4 Newburyport. 
Hier au soir je passai chez la jeune fille. Elle sera chez vous 
cet apres midi. Ne manquez pas de faire sans délai les remédes 
prescrits pour vos yeux. 

Je viens de recevoir Vincluse et en méme temps une d’une 
de mes soeurs du 23 Mai. Elle ne dit pas un mot des événe- 
ments et apres des détails de famille, elle ajoute seulement: 
Ne sois point inquiet de nous, nous sommes tranquilles. 

Il y aura une occasion pour France a la fin de la semaine. 
Je présume que Vincluse est de votre cher frere. Je recoils 
votre petit billet. Je cours chercher les pavots. 

Chere fille, il n’y a point de pavots en ville. Je m’inform- 
erai du Dr. Warren ce qu’on pourroit y substituer. Il me 
semble que quelques gouttes de Laudanum feroient l’affaire. 

Adieu, ma chere fille, 
Votre pauvre Papa se jette dans vos bras 


+ JEAN. 


Ecrivez une ligne pour le cher Mari. Je desire en avoir 
toujours une pour les occasions qui peuvent se présenter. 

Une chaise et l’>homme pour la conduire cottteroient aussi cher 
qu’un carosse. Ainsi je vous envoye la jeune servante en 
carosse. 

L’homme devoit revenir ici avec le nouveau fouet. Il m’a 
‘mal entendu. Je vais prévenir Mr. Walley pour prévenir 
tout autre mal-entendu. 


There is a fragment of a letter which, although not thus 
indexed, evidently followed the preceding as it refers to pre- 
cisely the same subjects. It is omitted as being of no gen- 
eral interest. The bishop remarks that he believes the ship 
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for France will not leave until the beginning of the week; 
the captain and supercargo called on him and promised to 
take his letters,—all of which sounds very antiquated to the 
present generation, accustomed to frequent trans-Atlantic 
steamers starting almost on schedule time, and the prompt 
and efficient mail facilities for correspondence with: every 
quarter of the globe. The name of Dr. Warren, a Boston 
physician, is casually mentioned. 


BIGH TEEN Holi GER. 


Whatever may be the reason, intercourse with the absent 
M. de Bonneuil grows more satisfactory; the letters are 
more frequent and come in shorter time. This one from 
Bishop Cheverus is dated July 15th. 1815 and in it he men- 
tions receipt of a letter from Guadeloupe written June 21. 
The bishop, as we read earlier, expressed the hope that 
the cessation of war with England would make postal ser- 
vice less precarious; perhaps this expectation has been ful- 
filled. Mr. Cadiot arrived safely, writes the bishop, and 
handed him the letters. The reverend writer is pressed 
for time; he is hurrying to take the stage for Newburyport 
whence Captain Francis will sail the next day. Dr. Matig- 
non and Mr. and Mrs. Walley send a thousand friendly 
messages. 


Address: ‘‘ Mt Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M* Bébian, A la Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe.” 
Boston ce 15 Juillet 1815. 

CHER & RESPECTABLE AMI: Je recois ce matin votre lettre 
du 21 Juin. Je vais envoyer les incluses a votre chere épouse. 
Elle vous écrit ainsi que moi 3 fois depuis 15 jours. Les yeux 
sont encore faibles, mais vont mieux. La chere petite est 
amerveilles. Je crains que notre correspondence ne soit inter- 
rompue. N’ayez aucune inquiétude. Papa aura soin de ses 
enfants. Ménagez votre chere santé et tachez de voler bientdét 
dans nos bras. Mr. Cadiot arriva 4 bon port et me remit vos 
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lettres. Toutes vos intentions seront remplies. Mon cher fils, 
Je vous serre contre mon coeur, le votre sait tout ce que je 
voudrois dire. 

Je griffonne a la hate. Respects 4 Mr. Bébian. 

Ménagez votre santé. Adieu, je vous embrasse mille fois. 
+ JEAN. 
J’ai regu vos lettres du 11 et du 17 Juin. 

Mr. & M’e Walley étoient ici hier. Mr. Matignon et eux 
vous font mille amitiés respectueuses. Je cours au stage de 
Newburyport d’ott le Capitaine Francis doit mettre a la voile 
demain, et je ne puis attendre la lettre qui viendra demain 
matin. Ce sera a seconde depuis huit jours. 


NINETEENTH LETTER. 


Bishop Cheverus’s letter from Boston of date July 18th. 
1815, informs us that M. de Bonneuil has postponed his 
return to the United States until October. The events which, 
he writes, have caused this painful delay, must be submitted 
to with resignation. Madame de Bonneuil and her little 
daughter have been to spend part of the day before with 
the bishop; Madame has consulted Dr. Warren, than whom 
no other physician has a better reputation in the treatment 
of diseases of the eyes; the consignment of sugar is to be 
sold; though prices have fallen the sales are yet satis- 
factory, on from two to four months credit. M. Cheverus 
fears circumstances may cause their letters to reach M. de 
Bonneuil with difficulty; he sends this one by Mr. Montrop 
who may perhaps succeed in getting it to its destination. 
Mr. Brosius (Reverend) has been paid and is thankful, for 
he needed the amount; he and Dr. Matignon send their 
regards; the latter’s health is feeble, he had been ill during 
the bishop’s trip to New York and the latter fears to leave 
him alone. Mention is made of a young Irish ecclesiastic 
who is taking his course in theology, but has not yet re- 
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ceived orders; we assume that this refers to the future 
well-known priest of the diocese, the Reverend Denis Ryan. 


Address: ‘* M* Vernou De Bonneuil, chez M' Bébian, Pointe-a- pitre, Guadeloupe.” 
Boston ce 18 Juillet 1815. 

MON RESPECTABLE AMI, MON FILS: Voici la quatriéme lettre 
que je vous écris depuis le premier de ce mois. Je regis 
samedi 15 votre chere lettre du 21 Juin et ses incluses. Celles 
du 31 Mai par Mr. Cadiot, et celles des 3, 4 et 17 Juin, des 
2 et 5 Mai, et des 4 et 30 Avril me sont aussi parvenues, 
ainsi que celle de Mr. Bébian du 29 Mai. 

Il faut donc avoir patience jusqu’au mois d’Octobre. Dans 
les €vénements dont ce penible délai est la conséquence, il 
faut se prosterner et adorer avec résignation. C’est une douce 
consolation de vous savoir en bonne santé, et d’entrevoir la 
possibilité de voir mes chers enfants réunis et de les presser 
contre mon coeur, et peut-étre de les retenir prés de moi. 
J’ai aussi une ferme confiance que je vous amenerai entiérement 
a ma fagon de penser. Je desire bien pour votre bonheur que 
vous la partagiez, mais en voyant avec peine que vous ne 
pouvez encore le faire, j’admire avec joie l’héroisme chrétien 
qui vos fait agir d’une maniére si noble et si délicate. Mon 
cher fils, que vous me paroissez respectable et aimable. Dieu 
vous approuve et vous récompensera. 

J’eas le bonheur de posséder ici hier une partie de la journée 
votre chere épouse et votre aimable petite Adelaide. Cette 
chere enfant me connoit, vient 4 moi, reste avec moi &c. Ses 
yeux sont plus foncés. Tous ceux qui vous connoissent sont 
frappés de sa ressemblance avec vous. Puisse-t-elle avoir 
votre coeur, comme elle a vos traits! 

Notre chere Feélicie consulta hier pour la seconde fois le 
Dr. Warren. Personne n’a plus de réputation pour les maladies 
des yeux. I] lui défend toute application, mais assure qu’en 
peu ils iront bien. Elle ne les a pas menagés assez l’hyver 
dernier. 

Les sucres ont du étre vendus il y a quelques jours. Quoi 
que le prix ait diminué. Ils se vendent encore bien. Mr. 
Cadiot doit mander le résultat 4 Mr. Bébian et m’envoyer un 
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ordre pour la somme qui vous reviendra. On a vendu a un 
credit de deux et quatre mois. Soyez tranquille, j’ai toujours 
des fonds a vous. 

Peay ss. les circonstances me font craindre que nos lettres 
vous parviennent difficilement. J’envoye celle-ci 4 Mr. Mon- 
trop qui peut-étre réussira 4 vous la faire passer. J’ai payé 
Mr. Brosius qui avoit besoin de cette somme. II vous remercie 
et vous fait mille compliments respectueux, ainsi que notre 
vénérable ami. La santé de ce dernier est faible. Il fut 
malade pendant mon voyage a Newyork et je crains de le 
laisser seul ici. J’ai un jeune Ecclésiastique Irlandois qui fait 
ici sa théologie, mais il n’est pas encore dans les ordres. 

Adieu, mon cher fils, deux mots dans vos lettres—Mer. 
(Monseigneur) & encore plus bienfaiteuwr me font réellement 
de la peine. Omettez les de grace. Vous m’avez fait un don 
audessus de tout prix, un Ami. Votre bon coeur veut bien 
croire que je vous en ai donné un en retour. Nous sommes 
done quittes et assurément bons amis. Nous le serons, mon 
cher, jusqu’a notre dernier soupir, et j’espere 4 jamais dans le 
ciel. Tout a vous 


+ JEAN. 


TWENTE DE TLTER, 


Captain Gerard of the schooner “ Liberty”? from New 
York, is to cagry the epistle written by Bishop Cheverus 
at Boston on August 2d. 1815 to M. de Bonneuil at Guade- 
loupe. The contents thereof, although of a nature that 
must have greatly concerned the absent husband, father and 
friend, are not such as would especially interest strangers. 
Mr. Brosius being pressed for money, the bishop has payed 
him $182.70; $203 minus ten per cent. discount. The gen- 
tleman thanks M. de Bonneuil, but considers that the entire 
sum should have been made up to him by Madame Duch- 
assering * since she had owed him the money for five years; 


* The spelling of this name is uncertain owing to illegibility. 
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he intends to write to her. We meet with the name of 
Baury, “ young Baury.” Finance is again discussed,—the 
banks of New York still do not make specie payments, and it 
is the same with those farther south; as a consequence their 
notes depreciate more and more; those of New York now 
lose thirteen per cent., those of Philadelphia &c. even more. 


Address: ‘‘M*® Vernou De Bonneuil, chez M* Bébian, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe 
Renvoyée par M. Gérard capitaine de la goélette la Liberté qui doit revenir tout de 
suite 4 la pointe il va A Newyork.” 


Boston ce 2 Aotit 1815. 

MON CHER FILS & EXCELLENT AMI: Je regtis Dimanche 30 
Juillet votre petit mot du 3. Il m’a fait grand plaisir ainsi 
qu’a votre chere épouse, et a un peu calmé nos inquiétudes a 
votre égard. Puisse votre santé se soutenir pendant lhyver- 
nage! Il faut bien nous resoudre de part et d’autre au pénible 
délai. J’espere aumoins que rien ne s’opposera a notre ré- 
union au mois d’Octobre. 

J’ai recu vos differentes lettres écrittes en Avril, Mai et 
Juin, avec les incluses pour notre chere Feélicie. Je vous 
écrivis une fois dans le mois de Juin et 4 fois dans le mois de 
Juillet depuis que vos lettres m’ont appris que vous ne pouviez 
revenir qu’au mois d’Octobre. J’ai vu Mr. C. La vente a eu 
lieu. J’en ignore encore le montant, mais je le recevrai a 
l’échéance c-a-d a 2 et 4 mois de crédit. Rien ne presse. La 
bonne Providence a mis des fonds suffisante a notre disposi- 
tion. Je puis attendre sans le moindre inconvénient. Ne vous 
inquiettez nullement, mon fils bien-aimé, votre Papa en ayant 
soin de ses cheres filles, ne fait que jouir et ne se géne nullement. 

Mr. Brosius se trouvant géné, je lui ai payé les 203 Dils 
en déduisant 10 pour cent, comme vous me l’aviez mandé. En 
conséquence je ne lui ai payé que 182 Dils & 70 cents. II 
vous remercie, mais croit que M’e Duchassering (name doubt- 
ful) auroit du aumoins compléter une somme qu’elle lui doit 
depuis 5 ans. Il compte lui écrire. 

J’ets le bonheur de posséder ici une partie de la journée 
lundi avant hier ma fille et ma petite fille. Les yeux de notre 
chere Félicie sont encore faibles et l’a font souffrir. Cependant 
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ils vont mieux, et seront bientdt guéris pourvu qu’ elle évite 
toute application. Votre petite Adelaide se porte amerveilles. 
Ses yeux sont certainement plus foncés, et il n’est personne 
qui vous ait connu qui n’appercoive vos traits en miniature sur 
sa chere petite physionomie. Le jeune Baury qui est ici et qui 
l’a vit lundi en fit plusieurs fois la remarque. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de vous assurer que je prie pour vous. 
Le Bon-Dieu vous ramenera dans notre sein. Je me livre quel- 
quefois a la douce illusion qu’une amitié ardente peut adoucir 
la sévérité de notre climat. Si cela pouvoit étre, je vous 
tiendrois contre mon coeur, et vous n’auriez jamais froid. 

Je partage les peines et les angoisses de votre pauvre coeur, 
mais quand je vous vois les surmonter, et vous conduire avec 
une aimable délicatesse, avoir les attentions les plus tendres 
&c. &c. j’admire le héros chrétien dans celui que j’aime comme 
le plus tendre des amis. Je bénis le Seigneur de m’avoir donné 
un tel fils, je le serre contre mon coeur et je l’arrose de mes 
larmes. Je prie le Bon-Dieu de rassurer et de consoler son 
coeur noble et sensible. Excellent et digne Ami, le Bon-Dieu 
m’exaucera. Vous penserez comme moi, je vous inspirerai 
la confiance que j’ai moi-meme &c. 

Mes amitiés a la bonne Anicette. Vous me faites toujours 
plaisir de me parler d’elle. Je prie pour elle, et lui souhaite une 
mailleure santé. 

Mes tendres respects a Mr. Bébian et a sa famille. 

Mr. Matignon vous présente les siens. 

Les banques de Newyork et plus au sud continuent de ne 
point payer en espéces. En conséquence leurs billets se 
déprécient de plus en plus. Ceux de Newyork perdent main- 
tenant 13 pour cent, ceux de Philadelphie &c. davantage. Nos 
banques ici payent en espece. 

Adieu, cher Ami, mon fils bien-aimé (Que je suis heureux et 
honoré de pouvoir vous appeler de ce nom!) Je me jette 
a votre col 

Votre pere & tendre Ami + JEAN. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LETIER: 


Just a little note to Madame de Bonneuil. It bears date 
oth. September 1815, and accompanies some objects to be 
given as prizes in a game. The bishop: sends also a word 
to be handed to Dr. Spring if Madame de Bonneuil thinks it 
well to consult him. All has passed off quietly at Guade- 
loupe, hence M. de Bonneuil is tranquil and nothing now 
shall interfere with his return. Mr. Plympton leaves the 
beginning of the week and will carry their letters; he can 
be relied on. Mr. Baury has not come for their last budget. 


Boston ce 9 7bre I8I5. 

Ma CHERE FELICIE: Je vous envoie les 2 verres, un pour 
celle qui gagnera le pari et un autre pour celle qui le perdra. 

Tenez: La Cour vous donne a chacun une écaille, 

Sans dépens et qu’en paix chacun chez soi s’en aille. Je 
me réjouis bien que votre chere petite aille mieux. Papa unit 
ses baisers a ceux de la chere Maman pour len féliciter. 

Voici le mémoire de Médecin que je viens de payer. Je 
joins ici un mot pour le Dr. Spring, si vous jugez apropos 
d’aller le consulter. 

Nous apprenons aujourd’hui que tout s’est passé a la Gua- 
deloupe sans coup férir. Ainsi notre bon ami est tranquille 
et rien ne s’opposera a son retour. Mr. Plympton part les 
premiers jours de la semaine. Ecrivez. Mr. Baury n’est 
point encore venu chercher nos dernieres. Je les enverrai 
par Mr. Plympton. Je suis stir de lui. J’addresserai le 
paquet a votre Papa, et si vous ne lui écrivez pas, je lui 
écrirai quelques lignes. 

Pourquoi n’étes-vous pas venue aujourd’hui? II fait si 
beau. J’attends la chere Soeur. Embrassez la pour moi. 

Adieu, ma bien chere Enfant, Papa vous embrasse tendrement 


+ JEAN. 
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IWENTY-SECOND LETTER. 


Writing from Boston, September 13th. 1815 to M. de 
Bonneuil at Guadeloupe, Bishop Cheverus speaks mainly 
of his joyful anticipations—soon he hopes to have his be- 
loved friend with him. He sends his compliments to Mr. 
Surgy (spelling uncertain) and to his son from whom he has 
had letters which he will answer after M. de Bonneuil’s re- 
turn; friendly greetings to Madame Dupatz (?), of whose 
poor health he is sorry to hear. 


Address: ‘“‘ M? Vernou de Bonneuil, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe.” 
Boston ce 13 7’bre 1815. 

MON CHER & BIEN TENDRE AMI, MON FILS:Je souhaite que 
vous ne receviez pas la présente, et que vous soyez rapproché 
de nous avant qu’elle arrive. C’est ma treiziéme depuis le l’er 
Juillet. Votre derniére est du 14 Juillet, mais je regis avant 
hier celle de Mr. Bébian du 6 aott. 

Notre chere Feélicie étoit ici hier. Voici sa lettre. Ainsi 
je ne vous dis rien d’elle, ni d’Adelaide qui va mieux. Je ne 
vous écrirai plus directement, mais j’écrirai de nouveau a 
Mr. Bébian par la premiere occasion. 

Toutes vos affaires sont donc arrangées. Cher fils, venez 
régler avec moi celles qui intéressent votre excellent coeur. Je 
crois avoir les terminer a votre satisfaction. Mon propre coeur 
me donne l’assurance, et il est toujours d’accord avec celui de 
mon fils. Mon ami, mes prieres, mes voeux sont avec vous. 
Il me semble desja serrer dans mes bras mes trois enfants. 
ee les larmes coulent sur cette lettre. Bientot je verserai 
des larmes de joie dans le sein du meilleur des amis. 

+ JEAN. 

Mes compliments 4 Mr. Surgy (?) & son fils, j’ai regu des 
lettres d’eux. Je leur écrirai aprés votre retour. Mille 
amitiés respectueuses a la chere M’e Dupatz (?). Je suis 
faché d’apprendre que sa santé est mauvaise. 
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TWENTY-THIRD), TWENTY-FOURITH, TWENTY- 
FIFTH AND TWENTIY-SIXTH LETTERS. 


These may be summarized as to contents under one head- 
ing. They are all short notes to Madame de Bonneuil. 
Their respective dates are, 27th. and 30th. of September, 
27th. October, and the 21st. November, 1815. In the first 
the bishop informs her that Mr. Ancelin took their letters 
for Guadeloupe, and that he (the bishop) has written to 
Mr. Sylvester Russeil. In the second we are told that Mr. 
Ancelin has dined with him; a postscript on Sunday morn- 
ing October Ist. is added to say the bishop has celebrated 
the early Mass and remembered his children, especially the 
one at sea. This mention of an early Mass brings to mind 
something we read about the bishop’s method of making his 
parishioners listen to the Word of God, which he con- 
sidered a very important duty for them; he had the church 
closed during the low Masses and only those could enter 
who had a special permission and this was not granted ex- 
cept for very good reasons, the only public Mass was a 
high one, during which there was always a sermon. In the 
third note M. Cheverus gives details of a business transac- 
tion—he has sent Mr. Russell an order on New York for 
$350 which sum in Boston was only $311.50, exchange be- 
ing at eleven per cent.; the bishop’s visit to Brookline has 
done him good, he would have wished to prolong it, but one 
must always sacrifice pleasure to duty. The fourth note 
carries good wishes to Madame de Bonneuil for her feast 
day and a promise that the Holy Sacrifice will be offered 
for her. Gifts are sent to her, and also a “ Greek diction- 
ary ;” we confess to a little curiosity as to what use Madame 
was to make of this learned volume! 
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Addressed to M¢ De Bonneuil. 
[No. 1.] 


Boston ce 27 7’bre I8T5. 

Bonjour, ma chere Félicie. Il me tarde d’avoir de vos 
nouvelles. Je crains que vous et notre chere petite ne vous 
soyez enrhumées avant hier au soir. Vous recevrez avec ce 
petit billet vos 2 lettres du Connecticut et le dé que vous 
oubliates ici. Il faut que vous ayez emporté les agraffes que 
vous vouliez donner a l’orfevre, car je ne les trouve pas ici. 

Mr. Ancelin a pris hier nos lettres pour la Guadeloupe. II 
ne part que Dimanche. J’ai écrit a Mr. Sylvester Russel. 

Midi. Je regois votre cher petit billet. Votre pelisse ne 
sera préte que dans 3 semaines, mais votre plume sera dés 
demain couleur de rose. 

Adieu, chere Enfant, vous savez si votre Papa aime & em- 
brasse tendrement ses cheres filles. 


[No. 2.] 


SAMEDI midi 30 7’bre 1815. 

Ma CHERE FELIcIE: Voici un nouveau paquet de lettres, 
mais elles sont antérieures a celles que je vous ai envoyées. 
Jai envoyé la lettre de change pour acceptée a Newyork. Mr. 
Ancelin qui dine avec moi croit que les sucres ne sont pas 
encore arrivés. Je le saurai quand je recevrai une réponse 
de Newyork. 

Mr. Ancelin me dit que la personne sur laquelle la lettre 
de change est tirée est trés solide, mais il ne connoit pas 
celui auquel les sucres sont addressés. 

Je suis faché d’apprendre que la chere Soeur est bien en- 
rhumée. Couvrez la de flannelle de la téte aux pieds, et dites 
lui qu’elle ne nous aime pas, si elle ne prend pas toutes les 
précautions qu’exige sa santé. 

Dimanche matin 1’er Octobre. 

Ma chere Enfant, Je viens de dire la premiere messe. Mes 
enfants (surtout celui sur mer) étaient au memento. 

Je fais le paquet, car je n’aurai plus un moment a moi. 
Recevez pour vous et Adelaide mes tendres embrassements. 


-+- JEAN. 
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[No. 3.] 

Ma cHERE FELIcIE: J’espere que votre mal de téte est dis- 
sipé. Voici une lettre que je viens de recevoir de Mr. Russel. 
J’y ai répondu de suite et lui ai envoyé un ordre sur Newyork 
pour 350 Dils parceque c’est la somme mentionée dans plusieurs 
lettres de notre cher Bonneuil. Ces 350 Dlls ne font ici que 
311 Dils & so cents. Le change est a 11 pour cent. 

Ma visite a4 Brookline m’a fait du bien. J’aurois voulu 
pouvoir la prolonger, mais il faut toujours sacrifier au devoir 
les jouissances les plus douces. Embrassez la chere Soeur 
(Mrs. Walley) bien tendrement pour moi. Je vais m’occuper 
de notre maison. Mes chers Enfants quand vous aurai-je tous 
les trois prés de moi? 

+ JEAN. 
27 Sbre 1815. 
[No. 4.] 

Bonne féte a ma chere Félicie. Puisse son nom étre le 
présage de son sort futur! Je la serre ainsi que son aimable 
Adelaide dans mes bras paternels. 

La branche a larges feuilles vient d’un myrte sacré a l’amitié. 
Il étoit le présent d’une chere fille que je ne cesserai jamais de 
regretter sur la terre et a laquelle j’espere étre réuni dans le ciel. 

LuNDI au soir 21 Novembre. 

Votre féte n’est qu’aprés demain, mais je n’aurai vraisemble- 
ment pas d’occasion demain. Je dirai la Messe ce jour la 
pour vous. Je vous envoye des dragées. Votre joli ouvrage 
est arrivé sain et sauf. Je remettrai a Mr. Matignon a son 
arrivée votre lettre et votre présent. 

Je vous envoye un dictionnaire Grec. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LETTER. 


The New York post-mark is on the outer fold of this letter 
which is addressed to Mr. de Bonneuil at Boston on Decem- 
ber roth. 1815. The return from Guadeloupe has been 
effected during the interval that has elapsed since the pre- 
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ceding note, and M. de Bonneuil is again with his family. 
The bishop of Boston, we learn from contemporary docu- 
ments, has come to New York to instal the recently arrived 
Bishop Connolly in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Before he left 
Boston he had held impressive memorial services for the 
lately deceased Archbishop Carroll. M. Cheverus was not 
allowed to be idle during his visit to New York; at the re- 
quest of bishops, priests and laymen he is to give a spiritual 
retreat to the French residents of the city, beginning on 
the 26th. and ending on the first of January; this obliges 
him to preach in French twice a day. The retreat is to be 
held at: St. Peter’s church. Before this he is to deliver the 
sermon at the Requiem Mass for the late metropolitan; 
and one in French as a preparation for the retreat; besides, 
he is expected to preach in English on Sundays and festi- 
vals during his stay. He begs that God may give him grace 
to do all well and to sanctify himself in trying to sanctify 
others. M. Cheverus in passing through Middletown saw 
the young Baury, but had not time to see Mrs. Williams, 
probably the lady to whom $360 were paid some months ago. 
In New York he has had a visit from Mr. Cadiot who lodges 
in the same house with Mr. & M’e Savournin. Madame 
Neau (?) sends her love to “Adele and Sylphide.” These 
names and those of Henry, Auguste and Titine we shall 
often meet in succeeding letters. Amélie Depau and her 
mother send a special greeting of love to Adele, who is 
praised by every one who has known her there. The bishop 
declares that his Boston friends have so spoiled him that 
all other society is insipid to him; he tells his children that 
he and they will be united and consoled in the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus when they approach the Holy Table on Christmas 
morning. M. Cheverus has written to his venerable friend, 
Dr. Matignon; he expects to leave New York for home on 
the second of January or at latest on the eighth. An af- 
fectionate little note is added for Madame de Bonneuil, in 
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which the bishop sends greeting to each of the loved family 
and to “ Mrs. Spaulding.” 


Address: ‘‘M* Vernou de Bonneuil, Boston.”” Postmarked New York, Decem- 
ber 19th. 


Newyork, ce 19 Décembre 1815. 

MoN CHER FILS & TROP TENDRE AMI: Je regis hier a midi 
la lettre dictée par votre coeur filial. Papa n’a pu retenir ses 
larmes, et il a besoin de laisser sa conscience gouverner son 
coeur pour ne pas voler dans ce moment vers ses chers enfants. 
Je me console un peu parceque j’imagine que mon cher fils lui- 
méme conviendra que je dois rester ici pour quelque temps. Je 
compte partir d’ici le 2 Janvier ou au plus tard le 8. Je vous 
promets que rien ne m’arrétera aprés cette Epoque, et je crois 
méme tres probablement que je pourrai partir le 2. 

On m’a sollicité, Evéque, prétres et laiques, de donner une 
espece de retraite aux Francais. Je la commencerai mardi 
prochain 26, et la finerai le 1’er jour de l’an. Je précherai tous 
les jours en frangais 42 ma Messe a 8 heures, et a 5 heures 
aprés midi au salut. Ce sera a St. Pierre. Demain je dois 
precher au service pour notre bon Archevéque, & vendredi au 
soir un sermon frangais préparatoire a la retraite. On attend 
outre cela un sermon en Anglais les Dimanches et fétes. Voici 
de la besogne taillée. Dieu me fasse la grace de la bien faire 
et de me sanctifier moi-méme en tachant de sanctifier les 
autres! Ma santé est réellement bonne, et je promets a mes 
enfants de la ménager pour eux. 

Je vis le jeune Baury en passant par Middletown. II tient 
une boutique d’étoffes, tout pres de l’auberge ot on s’arrete. 
Je n’etis pas le temps de voir M’e Williams. Mr. Cadiot m’a 
fait une visite que je vais rendre aujourd’hui. I] veut abso- 
Iument me donner a diner. II loge dans la méme maison que 
Mr. & M’e Savournin. M’e Neau fait ses amitiés a Adéle et a 
Sylphide. Amélie Depau et sa Maman en font autant 4 Adéle. 
Tous ceux qui l’ont connue ici en font l’éloge. 

Mon tendre fils, Je vous assure qu’il m’en cotite bien de 
n’étre pas avec vous. J’y suis bien des fois par jour & je 
puis dire par nuit. 
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Mes enfants et mes amis de Boston me gatent et me font 
trouver toute autre société insipide. 

Mon excellent Ami, c’est en approchant de la sainte table 
le jour de Noel que nous nous retrouverons et nous con- 
solerons dans le coeur de Jésus Christ. 

Adieu, mon cher, mon trop bon fils, dans vos bras, a votre 
col + JEAN. 


Jécrivis hier 2 mon vénérable Ami. Mille tendres ami- 
tiés, ainsi qu’a la digne et aimable Soeur de Brookline, son 
cher mari, ses enfants &c. 

Ma chere Félicie 

Ce fut notre bien-aimé qui ouvrit mon coeur. II y entra a 
a laise, pénetra jusqu’au fond et s’y fixa de maniere qu’il 
devint impossible de lui faire céder un ponce de son terrein. 
Mais il eut soin dés le commencement de vous y préparer une 
place a cdté de la sienne, et depuis ce temps mon fils et ma 
fille ne font qu’un dans mon coeur. Ma chere Enfant vous 
savez comme Papa vous aime, comme il...... quand il vous 
voit dans les bras de votre cher Epoux. J’embrasse Adele, 
Sylphide, surtout notre petite, Henry et le pauvre petit Louis. 
Bonjour a Auguste et a Titine & aussi a Mrs. Spaulding. 
Jespere que pendant ce beau temps vous vous précautionez 
contre le froid qui ne peut tarder. Prenez garde a vos rhumes. 

Faut-il vous dire que la chaumiere aura ma visite aussitdt 
que possible? Je ne puis manquer de la trouver chaude et aim- 
able. On m’y aime si ardemment. 

Adieu, chere Enfant, prions les uns pour les autres et 
tachons d’attendres avec patience le moment heureux ou je 
yous presserai dans mes bras. 


+ JEAN. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LETTER. 


This is the first letter of the collection that bears a 
stencilled post-mark ; the latter is round and within the circle 
is stamped, in red,—‘‘ New York, Dec. 29.” That is also 
the date on which the bishop writes to M. and Madame de 
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Bonneuil. He is still in New York but will start for Bos- 
ton the next week. The contents refer mainly to the ac- 
count of a business transaction with Mr. Repos. If in 
returning the bishop pass through Brookline he will stop 
over to call on his friends as soon as possible if the stage 
takes him by the old route on the night journey from 
Providence, he expects to be with them at daybreak. The 
bishop requests them to convey his love and New Year’s 
wishes; he writes to no one, and he has scarcely time to 
scribble off this note. Greeting is sent to Adéle and her 
brothers. In a later line M. Cheverus announces that he 
has had a letter from his venerable friend (M. Matignon) 
written on the 26th. Three days from Boston does not 
seem to us a very slow trip for postal communication at 
that time; except, of course, when we throw the contrast 
between the then and the now into direct juxtaposition. A 
letter just received from his old friend has given Bishop 
Cheverus the greatest pleasure; reply and thanks will be 
offered in person the next week. 


Newyork, ce 29 Décembre I&15. 

MES ENFANTS BIEN-AIMES: J’ai regu votre lettre du 23. 
Le coeur des deux l’a dictée, quoique la main de la chere 
Félicie l’ait seule écritte. Je suis bien peine, mon cher fils, 
que vous ayez blessé et brulé votre pauvre main. Ne touchez 
plus de bitches, ni de marteaux. 

Prenez Henri et Auguste pour vos mains. 

Mr. Repose m’a remis hier au soir 1319 Dlls que je vais 
déposer 4 Newyork Bank. Voici son compte: 


Netsproduit®diesucre terre aor 2471 Dils 
287 D. Traite de Mr. Bébian 

580 Do Do Cees 1152 

285 Traite de Mr. De Bonneuil 


1319 
I] me remit aussi l’incluse qui en renfermoit une pour lui. 
Aulieu de 20 Bariques, il n’en a regu que 16 et 2 tiérces. Le 
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chargement qu’il a montré en fait...... Il croit que les sucres 
brutes monteront. II les vendra aussitot qu’il le pourra sans 
les sacrifier. 

J’aurai le bonheur de vous embrasser la semaine prochaine. 
Je partirai mardi ou au plus tard mercredi. Si je passe par 
Brookline, je m’y arréterai et dela j’irai aussitot que possible 
a la chaumiere. Si le stage me mene par la vielle route de 
Providence, de nuit, de jour Papa sera avec vous. 

Veuillez, mes chers Enfants, distribuer mes embrassements 
et souhaits de bonne année. Je n’écris 4 Personne, et on me 
donne apeine le temps de griffoner ceci. 

Je vous serre tous les trois contre mon coeur, sans oublier 
la chere Adéle et ses freres. 

+ JEAN. 

Midi. Je regois la chere lettre de mon vénérable ami du 
26. Elle me fait le plus grand plaisir. Reponse et remercie- 
ments en l’embrassant la semaine prochaine. 


TWENTY-=NINTH LE RPER: 


Herein on the 28th of June 1816, we get a word from 
Bishop Cheverus when about to start on one of his annual 
episcopal visitations. By Dubourg we are informed that 
after his consecration as bishop of Boston, M. Cheverus 
continued to lead the life of a missionary, passing every 
year three months among the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy 
tribes of Maine in fulfilment of a promise he had made these 
Indians on the occasion of his first visit to them after his 
arrival in America. Of this earliest visit we have a graphic 
account in “ The Life of Cardinal Cheverus,’—his struggles 
to acquire a knowledge of the Indian language; the delight 
of the Indians at seeing a priest; their tenacity in having 
persevered to keep the faith during the long years since 
last visited by a black-gown; the fatigues, difficulties and 
dangers of his journeyings through the forest; his scanty 
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fare and all the disagreeable experiences that a naturally 
refined person must endure in associating with those whose 
ways are not our ways; the consolation he received in the 
rich harvest he reaped for God. In Shea’s History of 
the Church in the United States we read of this very jour- 
ney upon which the bishop is now about to start: “ During 
the summer of 1816 he made a two month’s mission among 
the Catholics in Maine.” The little note to M. de Bonneuil 
is written “Aboard” at five o'clock in the morning. M. 
Cheverus has been there since eleven o'clock the night be- 
fore; they have not yet started and he does not know when 
they can do so; they hope the weather will soon clear; if it 
does not do so he might make a little visit to his home. 


Address: M* De Bonneuil, Boston.’’ By another hand is written below: ** Lettres 
de juin—juillet et aout 1816. 


28 Juin 5 heures du matin a bord. 

MON CHER FILS: Je suis ici depuis onze heures hier au soir, 
mais nous n’avons pas encore bougé, et je ne sais quand nous 
pourrons le faire. Je donnerois beaucoup pour apprendre 
que notre chere Feélicie est mieux ce matin. Embrassez-la pour 
moi, et dites lui que Papa est aupres de son lit, prie pour elle 
&c. J’embrasse aussi Adéle & Sylphide & Henry. Mille bai- 
sers a notre petite Adelaide. 

On espere que le temps va s’éclaircir. Autrement je pourrai 
bien aller faire un tour a la maison. Je serre mes chere enfants 
contre mon coeur paternel. Ils savent qu’il est a eux. 


+ JEAN. 


7ST RAGT ee Pk? 


Some of the names of persons and places mentioned in 
this letter suggest interesting reminiscences or associations. 
It is written at Newcastle, where, as we recall, M. Cheverus 
had been instrumental in building a church years before, 
but it is mailed from Waldoboro on July 2d. and has written 
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on it, possibly by the postmaster “18%” which may rep- 
resent the charge for postage. Much of the letter is de- 
voted to the outpourings of the bishop’s paternally affection- 
ate heart and his regrets at separation from those on whom 
he had lavished untiring friendship; it would be too great 
a happiness, he says, if we could always be with those we 
love; to be separated from them for a time is hard but per- 
haps sometimes advantageous, for it is good to have seasons 
of privation. Apart from the personalities, he tells us that 
his journey was uneventful, a wheel of the stage-coach broke 
between Wiscasset and Newcastle but had no worse result 
than to cause a delay of an hour and a half; he reached the 
latter place at half past seven in the evening; he had been 
urged to preach publicly at Wiscasset but lacked the neces- 
sary courage and confined himself to the Catholics—about 
a dozen in all, big and little. To-morrow he will start on 
his visitation, we are told, and he asks the prayers of his 
friends that God may bless his labors, and make him zealous; 
he is so accustomed to the warmth of friendship when with 
his cherished children that everything here seems like ice 
and he fears that he may become cold. Sunday he will begin 
a mission in the church at Newcastle; he cannot promise to 
write to his dear ones with any regularity under existing 
circumstances, for he is often too far from any post-office; 
his health is good and the people there think he looks stout 
and well. Added to the usual demonstrative messages to 
the various members of the de Bonneuil household, the bishop 
sends greetings, to Mr. and Mrs. Walley and their children 
—Eliza, Charlotte, Tom &c., &c., Mrs. and Miss Baury, and 
to the Reverend Dr. Matignon. M. de Bonneuil is asked 
to teil the last-named that Mr. Kavanagh will renew the 
notes or else give at once to James Kavanagh a letter of 
exchange for the amount on London or Dublin. Mr. 
Kavanagh has received letters from his son in Paris, dated 
April 27th. Mrs. St. Leger keeps a school at Newcastle 
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close beside the church. Andrew and Henry Neef (spell- 
ing uncertaim) are there and in good health, which is like- 
wise true of all the family. M. de Bonneuil is asked to tell 
Mr. Cottrill or to have M. Matignon tell him, that the 
bishop called at his house that afternoon and found the 
family all well. If Mr. Cottrill has not yet left Boston 
for home M. Cheverus would like to have three copies 
of “ Introduction to a Devout Life.” He must say good- 
bye because his horse is at the door. 

As has been already remarked this neighborhood must 
have been full of memories for Bishop Cheverus if he were 
in reminiscent mood. Fifteen years previous to this date 
he had a peculiar and not altogether agreeable experience 
in that very locality. The two gentlemen mentioned in 
his present letter played an important part also in the strange 
occurrence. We are indebted to Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin 
for an account of the episode.* The title given to the 
article is: “ Religious Oppression in Massachusetts. Trial 
of Rev. John Cheverus for Marrying Catholics and of Mr. 
Kavanagh, afterwards Governor of Maine, for Non-Sup- 
port of ‘the Congregational Minister of His Township.’ ” 
The details are taken from a letter addressed to Bishop 
Carroll by M. Cheverus. Writing from Boston on March 
roth. 1801, he says in part: 


““Dr. Matignon has already informed you, that for having married a 
Catholic couple (though the parties presented themselves afterwards to 
a justice of the peace), I was indicted and tried last October at Wis- 
casset in the company and at the same bar with thieves, men guilty of 
forgery, etc., etc. There is still a civil (or rather a very uncivil) prose- 
cution carried on against me for the recovery of a fine of 50 pounds of 
this currency, and this I am afraid I shall be condemned to pay. I am 
the more inclined to think so as last Thursday, 5 inst., the judges 
gave us here a little specimen of their good will towards the Catholic 
religion and its ministers. 

**Mr. Kavanagh, a respectable merchant living at New Castle, in the 


* Historical Researches, July, 1902, p. 120. 
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county of Lincoln, district of Maine, has fitted up at his own expense a 
small neat chapel, where I officiated last year for better than three 
months. Moreover, the same gentleman, with his partner, Mr. Cot- 
trill, has subscribed $1000 for our new church, and has already paid 
$750. He thought in consequence he would be free from paying taxes 
to the Congregational minister of his township, but the judges of the 
Supreme Court, now sitting in Boston, declared unanimously that he must 
pay for the support of the said minister, even if he had a priest always 
residing with him. The Constitution, said they, obliges every one to 
contribute for the support of Protestant ministers, and them alone. 
Papists are only tolerated, and as long as their ministers behave well we 
shall not disturb them, but let them expect no more than that. We 
were present, Dr. Matignon and myself, and as you may suppose listen- 
ing with rapture to the above and many other flattering speeches. I 
really believe, should my former trial come on again, these gentlemen 
would not be ashamed to see me on the pillory.’’ 


Thus far from the letter to Bishop Carroll, but the article 
in the Historical Researches is continued with considerable 
documentary evidence regarding the legal suit told of above 
by one of the parties interested. The matter is too lengthy 
to reproduce here, although it is of great interest; we will 
confine ourselves to giving a copy of an extract from Jona- 
than Greenleaf’s Ecclesiastical History of Maine, which 
forms a portion of it: 


ce 


. Seven families from Ireland removed to Newcastle, and... 
Cheverus first visited them in 1798, when he preached in a barn belong- 
ing to Cottrill and celebrated mass in his house, and . . . the next year 
a store was fitted up and used as a chapel until a church was built. This 
church, according to Cushman, the historian of Newcastle, page 295, 
was built in 1808, and was erected through the liberality of Kavanagh 
and Cottrill, who were both men of prominence and wealth.’’ He also 
says ‘‘ that the chapel was dedicated by Cheverus in 1799.”’ 


Address: “M* Vernou de Bonneuil, Boston.” 
NEWCASTLE ce rer Juillet 1816. 
Mon CHER FILS: Que ne donnerois-je pas pour apprendre 
que notre chere Félicie est mieux........ 
Mon voyage ici n’a rien eu de remarquable. Une roue du 
Stage s’est rompue en venant de Wiscasset ici, mais le seul mal 
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a été un délai d’une heure et demie. J’arrivai ici hier au 
soir a 7 heures et demie. 

Je ne puis recevoir de vos cheres nouvelles que mercredi au 
soir. Encore la poste ici est si peu éxacte. Celle-ci partira 
mercredi matin et doit vous parvenir vendredi. Demain je 
commence mes courses; demandez au Bon-Dieu qu'il les 
bénisse, et qu’il me donne du zéle. Accoutumé a mes enfants 
chéris, tout ici me paroit de glace et je crains de me laisser aller 
a la froideur. On vouloit hier que je préchasse publiquement 
a Wiscasset. Je n’en ai pas eu le courage et me suis borné a 
une douzaine de Catholiques grands & petits. Dimanche je 
commencerai ma mission dans notre é€glise ici. J’ai mis sur un 
rayon a la fenétre au pied de mon lit les livres francais dont 
je vous avois parle. 

Dites a Adele et a Sylphide en les embrassant pour moi que 
j’attends quelques mots de chacune, au moins par Mr. Cottrill; 
dites lui, ou faites lui dire par Mr. Matignon que j’ai été chez 
lui cet aprés-midi et j’ai laissé sa famille en bonne santé. On 
a recu ses lettres hier au soir. Mr. Kavanagh a regu des 
lettres de son fils, de Paris le 27 avril. Il (mande) m’en avoir 
fait passer de ma cousine en méme temps. 

Faut-il vous dire, mon cher fils et ma chere fille, que je 
pense a vous, que je voudrois desja étre au moment oti je vous 
presserai contre mon coeur, ot. on m/’appelera d’un ton si 
affectueux, Papa, ou ma petite fille dira sans difficulté: Grand- 
Papa. Non je n’ai pas besoin de vous le dire, ni de vous 
demander combien vous desirez cet heureux moment. 

On seroit trop heureux dans ce monde, si on étoit toujours 
avec ceux que l’on aime. Il est dur, mais il est peut-étre quel- 
quefois avantageux d’en étre séparé pour un temps. II est 
bon d’avoir des temps de pénitence et de privation. 

Dans la situation ou je me trouve, je ne puis promettre de 
vous écrire régulierement. Je suis quelquefois trop éloigné 
de la poste. Tout ce que je vous promets c’est que mon coeur 
me dictera mille fois par jour et vous addressera ce qu’il peut 
sentir et exprimer de plus tendre. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Amitiés 4 Henry. Bonjour 4 Auguste et a Titine, et méme 
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a Philis, si vous voulez. Je me porte bien. On me trouve 
1cl gros et gras. 

Adieu, mes enfants chéris, prions les uns pour les autres. 
Mille baisers 4 Adelaide et 4 ses chers Papa & Maman. 

+ Jean. 

Tendres amitiés a la chere Soeur de Brookline, 4 son mari, 
a Eliza, Charlotte, Tom &c. &c. Respects 4 M’e & M’lle Baury. 

Veuillez dire 4 mon vénérable ami (que j’embrasse tendre- 
ment) que Mr. Kavanagh veut bien renouveller les billets ou 
donner sur le champ a James Kavanagh une lettre de change 
pour le montant sur Londres ou Dublin. 

Mrs. St. Leger tient école ici a cété de l’Eglise. 

Si je n’ai pas laissé un ordre sur la banque 4 Mr. Matignon, 
donnez-lui un des checks s’il le desire, ou je lui enverrai un 
ordre. 

Andrew and Henry Neef (doubtful spelling) sont ici trés 
bien portants. Il en est de méme de toute la famille. 

Je viens de trouver ici une bouteille couverte de cuir. Mr. 
Matignon peut garder celle que est a la maison. Si Mr. 
Cottrill n’est pas parti, je desire avoir trois introductions a 
la vie dévote. 

Si vous recevez cette lettre chez vous, ne venez pas exprés 
a Boston pour les objets (non) importants mentionés ci-dessus. 
Remettez a votre loisir le billet ci-dessous. 

2 Juillet aprés la Messe. Comment vont mes chers Enfants 
ce matin? Je tache de vous entendre repondre: Bien, cher 
Papa. Dieu le veuille! Je vous embrasse. Ma monture est 
a la porte. 


HI RTY HRS Dai Dek 


Again the bishop writes from Newcastle; this time on 
the Fourth of July, 1816. On the outer fold of the letter, 
besides the address “ Mr. Vernou de Bonneuil, Boston ” 
there is written with red pencil “18%.” and it bears a 
stencilled stamp, also in red, on which is visible only: 
“ Wiscasset. Jul” . The bishop opens his letter with the 
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remark that he had just arrived there because he had been 
detained the evening before by a sick call. From an al- 
lusion made we surmise that the bishop was beginning to feel 
the twinges of rheumatism; he would willingly shorten 
his episcopal visitation, but it will be necessary for him 
to make use of every moment in order to accomplish it at 
the prescribed date; the outlook already appals him; but his 
friends must not be anxious on his account,—work is good 
for him; may it be fruitful, and agreeable to God. From 
Sunday the seventh until Monday the fifteenth their letters 
are to be addressed to Waldoborough, Maine, instead of 
Newcastle. He had mailed his preceding letter from there, 
and will be in that county from the eleventh until the 
twentieth; thereafter at Newcastle as usual; he will officiate 
at the church there the 7th. and 2ist. July, the 4th.’ and 
18th. August, and the 1st of September. From this and 
other statements we deduce that Newcastle was a centre from 
which the bishop started on visitations to the surrounding 
districts. Letters, he says, mailed at Boston on Friday 
evenings, or for greater security, on Thursday, will reach 
him on the day above mentioned. He will probably write 
on Sunday to Dr. Matignon, but M. de Bonneuil is asked 
to tell that gentleman in the meantime, with the bishop’s 
affectionate regards, that there is nothing new. Cordial 
greetings are sent to the Walley family, and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stoughton if M. de Bonneuil sees them in the sacristy. 
The latter phrase causes us to wonder a little if M. Cheverus 
had not established the custom of meeting the members of 
his congregation after the late Mass on Sundays; Father 
Barbelin, the beloved French pastor of Old St. Joseph’s, 
in Philadelphia, had his friendly habit; he would station 
himself at the vestry door or at one of the church exits, 
and have a pleasant greeting and a cordial handshake for 
the members of his flock as they filed past, the little ones 
of the fold being always sure of a special smile and cheery 
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word. Mr. and Mrs. Stoughton our readers have been intro- 
duced to a few pages back. Stoughton is so thoroughly a 
Massachusetts name, that we are somewhat perplexed at 
‘hearing “Aguecheek”’ give it the prefix of Sefior and Don. 
Included in the letter is a note for Madame de Bonneuil full 
of fatherly solicitude and affection,—his children are not 
the only ones who think the separation hard, the bishop 
assures her; he would be almost ashamed to acknowledge 
what a child he is about it. 


Address: “Mr. De Bonneuil, Boston. Postmark, Wiscasset, July ath, 1816.” 
NEWCASTLE ce 4 Juillet 1816. 
a 2 heures apres midi. 

MON CHER FILS: Retenu hier au soir par une malade, je 
viens d’arriver ici ou je trouve votre chere lettre, et j’arréte 
un homme qui va 2 Wiscasset afin qu’il y porte ce petit mot. 
Vous recevrez demain matin une lettre de Papa. Hier matin 
Mr. Matignon a du recevoir la mienne de Wiscasset, ou j’€étois 
lorsque Mr. Walley me croyait a Boston. J’y €tois aumoins 
de coeur, et j’y serai lorsque Dimanche en venant a l’Eglise 
vous recevrez la présente. Cher et trop bon fils, je con- 
sentirois de tout mon coeur a avoir le rhumatisme, pourvu que 
jen souffrisse les douleurs entre les bras de mes chers en- 
fants. Je voudrois bien hater la besogne, mais je vous assure 
qu’il ne faudra pas perdre un moment pour la finir a l’€poque 
marquée. L’appercu que j’ai desja m’effraye. Néanmoins ne 
craignez pas de deélai, et soyez tranquille. Le travail m’est 
sain. Puisse-t-il étre utile, et agréable a Dieu! Cher fils, a 
votre col & contre votre coeur. ++ JEAN.. 

Depuis Dimanche 7, jusqu’a lundi 15, addressez vos lettres, 
au lieu de Newcastle, Waldoborough, Maine, ott j’ai mis ma 
derniére a la poste. Je serai dans ce canton depuis le 11, 
jusqu’au 20. Dites le 4 mes amis, aprés cela 4 Newcastle 
comme a l’ordinaire. Je serai a l’église ici le 7 & 21 Juillet, 
le 4 et 18 aoiit, et le l’er 7’bre. Les lettres mises a la poste 
a Boston les vendredi au soir ou pour plus grande sureté les 
jeudi me parviendront ces jours la. 
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Jembrasse Adéle, Sylphide et Henry. 

J’écrirai probablement Dimanche a mon vénérable Ami. 
Dites lui, en l’assurant de mon tendre respect, qu’il n’y a rien 
de nouveau ici. J’attends une lettre de lui Dimanche au soir, 
et si je n’ai rien de particulier, je n’écrirai pas avant la 
semaine prochaine. 

Mille amitiés et embrassements au cher Mr. Walley, a la 
chere Soeur & toute la famille. 

Aussi a Mr. & Mrs. Stoughton &c. si vous les voyez a la 
Sacristie. 

Adieu, le porteur s’impatiente. 

NEWCASTLE Jeudi 4 Juillet 1816. 

Ma cCHERE FEticiE: Si votre Papa ne mérite pas, il sait 
aumoins sentir vos attentions délicates........ Soyez bien sure 
que mes chers Enfants ne sont pas les seuls qui éprouvent 
combien notre séparation est dure. J’aurois presque honte de 
vous avouer jusqu’a quel point Papa est Enfant......... 

Votre Papa + JEAN. 
(To be continued.) 
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Born September 4, 1834. Ordained December 8, 1857. Died July 21, 1903 
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TRAE, ASSIA PAWNS) (GO) IRS TEENY 
First Bishop-elect of Wichita, Kans. 
Ordained 1847. Died July 26, 1887. 
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RT. REV. FRANCIS McNEIRNY, D. D. 
Third bishcp of Albany, N. Y. 


n April 25, 1828. Ordained August 7, 1854. Consecrated April 21, 1872. Died January 2, 18c4. 
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MOST REV. JOHN JOSEPH FREDERICK OTTO ZARDETTI, D. D. 
Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn., and Archbishop of Bucharest, Roumania. 
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MOST REV. FREDERICK XAVIER KATZER, D. D., 
Third bishop of Green Bay, Wis., and third archbishop of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Born Feb. 7, 1844. Ordained Dec. 2, 1866. Consecrated Sept. 21, 1886. Died July} 20, 1903, 
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VERY REV. E. JACKER, 
Marquette, Mich. 
388 Died Septemberjr. 1887. 
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RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR JOHN T. SULLIVAN, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Born July 15, 1834. Ordained April 23, 1858. Died March 22, 1901. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


ON 


JOSEPH O’DWYER, M. D.—A. D. 1841-1898. 


THE INVENTOR OF INTUBATION. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M. D., Ph. D. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century a young med- 
ical practitioner, working faithfully in the wards of his 
hospital in Paris, pitying especially the patients who suffered 
from pulmonary disease, and realizing how hopeless was 
their treatment, since medical science knew so little of the 
real nature of the ailments from which they suffered, in- 
vented the stethoscope and established the principles on 
which modern physical diagnosis is based in a method so 
complete that even after the lapse of three quarters of a 
century very little has been added to what was then discov- 
ered. This genius was the famed Laennec, who was wont 
to spend his days walking the wards of the Necker Hospital 
in Paris, caring more for his poor patients than for the 
nobility and members of the wealthy classes, who willingly 
would have taken advantage of his clinical knowledge so 
conscientiously gained. Laennec made possible progress in 
medicine that places him among the five or six greatest 
medical men of all times. 

At the end of the nineteenth century a man of about 
Laennec’s age was melted with pity for the sufferings of the 
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poor children whom he saw dying from suffocation because 
of the ravages of laryngeal diphtheria. Nothing could be 
done for them except, perhaps, to benumb their senses by 
means of narcotics, while nurse and medical man stood idly 
by suffering excruciatingly themselves while their little 
patients bore all the lingering, awful pains of death by 
asphyxiation. For years Joseph O’Dwyer labored at the 
problem of relieving these little patients, and finally achieved 
similar success as Laennec’s with his stethoscope. The 
doctor, moreover, was quite as patient in his work of re 
search as Laennec, and though his discovery had not so 
wide an application as the latter’s, it was accomplished 
through the same tireless, persevering labor, and through 
the same instinct of genius that finally led to the culminat- 
ing invention, which no one has been able to improve, and 
which has made its inventor’s name a familiar word to 
medical men over the world. American medicine has no 
more shining light than the name of Joseph O’Dwyer, and 
the record of his simple, sincere, straightforward life, faith- 
ful during his successful career to the simple religious prin- 
ciples imbibed in the bosom of an old-fashioned Catholic 
family, who, during a long career, thought little of self and 
mainly of the possibilities for good presented by his profes- 
sion, cannot but prove one of the standard biographies in 
this country’s medical history. 

When Professor Austin Flint, of New York, wanted to 
point out a model worthy of their imitation to his medical 
students, he used to recall the example of Laennec and hold 
him up as a type for emulation. In a famous passage in one 
of his addresses to the students he said: 


‘*In his character were beautifully blended the finest intellectual and 
moral qualities of our nature. With mental powers of the highest order 
were combined simplicity, modesty, purity and disinterestedness in such 
measure that we feel he was a man to be loved not less than admired. 
His zeal and industry in scientific pursuits were based on the love of 


truth for its own sake and the desire to be useful to his fellow-men. | 
| 
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Laennec’s life affords an instance among many others disproving the 
vulgar error that the pursuits of science are unfavorable to religious 
faith. He lived and died a firm believer in the truths of Christianity. 
He was a truly moral and a sincerely religious man.’’ 


Of O’Dwyer at the end of the nineteenth century, all this 
can be said with equal truth as of Laennec at the beginning. 

Dr. Joseph O’Dwyer, the inventor of intubation, was 
born in 1841, in Cleveland, Ohio. Shortly after his birth 
his parents, who were only moderately well-to-do, moved 
to Canada, so that O’Dwyer’s boyhood was passed not far 
from London, Ontario. It was here he received his early 
education, and it was also here that, as was the custom in 
those days, he began his medical studies by becoming a stu- 
dent in the office of a Dr. Anderson. After two years of 
apprenticeship, he came to New York and attended lectures 
in the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, where 
he was graduated in 1866, at the age of twenty-five. Imme- 
diately after graduation he obtained the first place in the 
competitive examination for resident physician and sanitary 
superintendent of the Charity, or City, Hospital of New 
York City, on Blackwell’s Island. Shortly after this ap- 
pointment an epidemic of cholera broke out in the work- 
house (under his charge), and Dr. O'Dwyer nobly devoted 
himself to the care of the patients. While engaged in this 
work he contracted the disease himself, but fortunately re- 
covered completely without suffering from any of its usual 
after-effects. 

When, not long subsequently, another epidemic of cholera 
occurred in New York, and a number of cases of the disease 
were transferred to Hart’s Island and there quarantined, 
volunteers for their medical attendance were asked from 
among the members of the medical staff of the Charity 
Hospital, Dr. O’Dwyer was one of the first nobly to come 
forward and offer his services. Again he contracted the 
disease, but recovered from it as completely as from typhus. 
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Years afterwards he described to a friend his feelings as he 
lay in one of the hospital tents, the only accommodation 
that could be provided for him owing to the crowded con- 
dition of the wards. His attack was rather severe and yet 
left him his consciousness, while as he lay expecting death 
at almost any moment, the thought (as he was wont to re- 
late) sometimes came to him that it was perhaps foolish of 
him to have volunteered in so dangerous a service. This 
thought was always put away, however, and he assured his 
friend that at no time had he ever regretted his exposure to 
the disease in the cause of suffering humanity. The risks 
that usually come with professional obligations (it appeared 
to him) are not to be avoided at the cost of the conscious- 
ness of a duty refused. 

During his service at the Charity Hospital, Dr. O’ Dwyer 
endeared himself to all those with whom he came in con- 
tact. In the examination for the position of resident on the 
Island he had passed first, and during his service there it 
was generally conceded that he towered above his com- 
panions in his efficiency and attention to duty. Some of 
those who were residents with him afterwards made names 
that are distinguished in the history of the practice of medi- 
cine in New York city, yet all of them were at all times 
ready to acknowledge that O’ Dwyer had been a leader among 
them in the service. With a very practical turn of mind, 
he united the capacity for patient work that enabled him to 
master difficulties, while his devotion to his profession gave 
him a deep interest in every department of medicine. The 
foundation of his future success as a practitioner of medi- 
cine was laid in these fruitful years of hard work among the 
poor charity patients of New York city, for whose welfare, 
as is evident from what we have said, he was ready to make 
any and every sacrifice. 

After about two years of service on Blackwell’s Island, 
Dr. O’Dwyer, who had attracted no little attention by his 
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faithful fulfilment of duty, was appointed examiner of 
patients—applicants for admission to the hospitals under 
the control of the City Board of Charities and Correction. 
He resigned, therefore, his position on the Island, and, in 
partnership with Dr. Warren Schoonover, opened an office 
on Second avenue, between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 
streets. With his colleague, he devoted himself especially 
to obstetrical practice, in which he had great success, deliv- 
ering in one year, it is said, over three thousand patients. 

In 1872, Dr. O’Dwyer became connected with the New 
York Foundling Asylum, in connection with which his real 
life-work was to be accomplished. While here Doctors 
Reynolds and J. Lewis Smith were his colleagues, and all 
three of them have added no little distinction to American 
medicine by the careful observations made at that asylum. 

At this time one of the most fearful scourges that could 
afflict a foundling asylum or children’s hospital was an 
epidemic of diphtheria. Those who pretend not to believe 
in the efficacy of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria 
should listen to the account given by some of the sisters, 
who for long years were in service in the New York Found- 
ling Asylum, of the fear that came over them when it was 
announced that diphtheria had entered the wards in their 
charge. It was always a matter beyond doubt that this dis- 
ease would spread very extensively, and, in spite of all pre- 
cautions and the enforcement of whatever quarantine was 
possible, that the mortality-rate would be very high. Usu- 
ally forty to fifty per centum of those who were attacked by 
diphtheria would perish from the disease, nor was it easy to 
foresee the end of any epidemic. 

In not a few cases death took place from that most ex- 
cruciating of all fatal terminations—asphyxia. The false 
membrane, so characteristic of diphtheria, would form, in 
a certain proportion of cases, in the larynx and upper part 
of the trachea of the little patient, the inflammatory swell- 
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ing that accompanied it further decreasing the naturally 
small lumen of the child’s undeveloped air-passages. Grad- 
ually dyspnea would set in, the dreaded croup begin to be 
heard, difficulty of breathing to be developed at times to such 
a degree that the little one would use every effort to secure 
breath, the aeration of the blood growing less and less, and 
cyanosis—that is, an intense blueness of the face and hands 
—becoming evident, till finally the child died slowly in all 
the agonies of asphyxiation, while doctor and nurse stood 
sadly by absolutely powerless to do anything to relieve the 
awful symptoms. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century tracheotomy, 
that is, the surgical opening of the trachea, or wind-pipe, 
below the larynx for the purpose of admitting air to the 
lungs through such artificial opening, had been introduced 
by Trousseau, of Paris. In many cases this afforded relief. 
At least the little patients did not die the awful death by 
asphyxiation, though not many recovered from the diph- 
theria or the results of the operation. O’Dwyer himself, 
when asked what had led him to think of intubating the 
larynx, said that he had been aroused to experimentation 
in this direction by the complete failure of tracheotomy dur- 
ing the years from 1873 to 1880 at the New York Found- 
ling Asylum. 

In 1880, Dr. O’Dwyer began devising some method of 
providing a channel for the passage of air and secretions 
through the larynx. He knew that tracheotomy, as a seri- 
ous, bloody operation, always is put off until the condition 
of the patient is quite alarming, if not often hopeless, and 
that some device for holding the larynx open, if not too 
difficult of application, would surely prove life-saving in a 
great many cases. His first thought was that the intro 
duction of a wire spring within the larynx might serve to 
hold the inflamed sides apart. He realized, however, that 
the edema and false membrane would force its way around 
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the wires, and so gradually occlude the throat passage in 
spite of the presence of the spring. 

His next thought was a small bivalve speculum, that is 
to say, two portions of tubes cut longitudinally and fastened 
together in such a way that the ends could be forced apart. 
Such instruments are used very commonly for the exam- 
ination of various cavities in the human body. The laryn- 
geal spring, or speculum, was more successful than the 
wire, but it had one of the faults of the wire spring. In 
the slit between the two portions of the speculum, the in- 
flamed mucous membrane was apt to force itself so that it 
would not be long before difficulty of breathing would recur. 
Besides, if the spring which kept the blades of the speculum 
apart were weak, the instrument would -fail of its purpose 
in keeping the mucous membrane apart, while if it were 
strong, the pressure of the blades would cause ulceration. 

Notwithstanding its faults, however, the bivalve laryn- 
geal speculum accomplished something of the purpose in- 
tended. In one case it kept a child alive until the danger- 
ous period of the disease was passed, and thus was the 
means of saving the first little patient suffering from mem- 
branous croup that, in the thirteen years that the Foundling 
Asylum had been in existence, did not succumb. Dr. 
O’Dwyer continued to experiment with the speculum for 
some time, but finally gave it up and began to study the de- 
tailed anatomy of the human larynx. These studies in- 
cluded not only the normal larynx, but also its conditions 
under the influence of various pathological lesions. Fin- 
ally (as one of Dr. O’Dwyer’s assistants at the time says), 
he appeared one day in the autopsy-room with a tube. This 
tube was a little longer than the speculum that before had 
been in use. It was somewhat flattened laterally, and had 
a collar at its upper end. This tube was very soon to prove 
its practical value. 

In the first case in which it was employed it was a failure, 
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inasmuch as the patient died from the progress of the diph- 
theria, though the notes of the case show that after the in- 
troduction of the tube the dyspnea was relieved and the 
child breathed with comparative ease for the sixteen hours 
that elapsed before death took place. To any one who 
knows the harrowing agony of death from asphyxiation, 
and who appreciates the fact that this form of death was 
now to be definitely done away with, the triumph of this 
first introduction of the tube will be at once clear. Dr. 
O’Dwyer himself was very much encouraged. The relief 
afforded the patient’s symptoms was for him a great per- 
sonal satisfaction, since one of the severest trials to his sen- 
sitive nature in the midst of his professional work had 
always been to have to stand helplessly by while these little 
patients suffered. 

The fact that this tube had been retained for sixteen hours 
demonstrated definitely that the larynx would tolerate a 
foreign body of this kind without any of the severe spas- 
modic reflexes that might ordinarily be expected under such 
circumstances, while the fact that the tube had not been 
coughed up showed definitely that the doctor was working 
along the proper lines for the solution of his life-problem. 
The second case in which the tube was employed resulted 
in recovery, and Dr. O’Dwyer’s more than a dozen years of 
labor and thought were rewarded by not only relief of symp- 
toms, but the complete recovery of the patient without any 
serious complications and without any annoying sequel. 

As this first case (alluded to above) is now a landmark 
in the history of medicine, the details relating to it seem 
worth giving. The little patient was a girl of about four 
years of age, who on the fifth or sixth day of a severe laryn- 
geal diphtheria, developed symptoms of laryngeal stenosis, 
with great dyspnea. Hitherto the only hope would have 
been tracheotomy, but Dr. O’Dwyer introduced one of his 
tubes. The little patient was very much frightened and, 
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as might be expected, in an intensely irritable condition be- 
cause of the difficulty of breathing. She absolutely refused 
to permit any manipulations, and it was only with great 
difficulty that the doctor succeeded in introducing the tube. 
After its introduction the little one shut her teeth tightly 
upon the metallic shield which the doctor wore on his finger 
for his protection, and he was absolutely unable to with- 
draw it from her mouth. It was only after chloroform had 
been given to her to the extent of partial anesthesia, with 
consequent relaxation of muscles, that he succeeded in free- 
ing himself. 

This proved to Dr. O’Dwyer the need of another instru- 
ment (to be employed in the introduction of tubes)—an 
apparatus by which the mouth could be kept widely open so 
as to allow of manipulation without undue interference by 
the patient. For this purpose he contrived the mouth-gag 
—a very useful little instrument that has been found of ser- 
vice in many other surgical procedures about the mouth 
besides intubation. 

His first tubes, however, were not without serious de- 
fects. For instance, in order to permit of the extraction of 
the tube afterwards, there was a small slit in the side of the 
tube, into which the extractor hooked. Into this slit the . 
swollen and edematous mucous membrane was apt to force 
its way, and (as can readily be understood) in the removal 
of the tube considerable laceration in the tissues usually was 
inflicted. Accordingly the tubes subsequently made were 
without this slit. Moreover, the first tubes that were em- 
ployed were not quite long enough, besides being rather 
frequently coughed up—an inconvenience not wholly ob- 
viated even by the lengthening of them. 

O’Dwyer continued his studies, and finally hit upon the 
idea of putting a second shoulder on the tubes. This, it was 
hoped, would fit below the vocal cords, and with the cords 
in between the two shoulders, the tubes would surely be re- 
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tained. This improved tube was actually retained, but the 
drawback to its adoption (as shown in practice) proved to 
be that it was retained too tightly. When the time for its 
removal came it was almost impossible to get it out. It 
was evident then that some other model of tube would have 
to be constructed in order to make the process of intubation 
entirely practical, and thus do away with certain dangers. 

One of O’Dwyer’s assistants at this time at the Found- 
ling Asylum tells of the amount of time the doctor gave to 
the study of the problem involved in these difficulties and of 
his ultimate success therein. Putty was moulded in various 
ways on tubes, which were inserted in specimen larynxes, 
and plaster casts were taken, with the idea of determining 
just the form of tube which would so exactly fit the average 
normal larynx as to be retained without undue pressure, yet 
at the same time keep the false membrane from occluding 
the respiratory passages and furnish as much breathing 
space as possible. Eventually Dr. O’Dwyer decided that the 
best form of tube for all purposes would be one with a 
collar, or sort of flaring lip at the top, which was to rest on 
the vocal cord, with, moreover, a fusiform or spindle-shaped 
enlargement of the middle portion of the tube, which lay 
below the vocal cords, fitting more or less closely to the 
shape of the trachea. To avoid the pressure and ulceration 
at the base of the epiglottis—a very sensitive and tender 
portion of the laryngeal tissues—a backward curve was 
given to the upper portion of the tube. On the other hand, 
the lower end, which rested within the cricoid ring and which 
was likely to be forced against the mucous membrane of the 
trachea occasionally, was somewhat thickened in order to 
avoid the friction and leverage that might be exerted if 
there were any free-play allowed. At the same time the 
lower end of the tube was thoroughly rounded off. 

Thus Dr. O’Dwyer, realizing all the difficulties of this 
new method of treatment, solved them, as experience proved 
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that the tubes could be made of still smaller calibre than 
had been hitherto supposed and yet be efficient in relieving 
respiratory dyspnea. Experience also proved that the metal 
tubes at first used had a number of serious disadvantages. 
They were heavier than those which could be made (in the 
same size and shape) of hard rubber, while the metal tubes 
besides had a tendency to encourage the deposition and in- 
crustation on their surfaces of calcium salts. These incrus- 
tations, roughening the surface of the tube, increased its 
tendency to produce pressure ulceration, as well as adding 
to the difficulty of its removal, and consequently to the 
liability of producing laceration of tissues after convales- 
cence had been established. Accordingly tubes were made 
of hard rubber, which it was found could be allowed to re 
main in the larynx almost for an indefinite period without 
any inconvenience. While at first intubation was looked 
upon as a merely temporary expedient, clinical experience 
showed that sometimes in neurotic patients it was necessary 
to leave the tube remain in the throat for several weeks, or 
even months. 

Dr. O’Dwyer’s originality in the invention of intubation 
has sometimes been doubted. The idea of some such med- 
ical procedure as he finally perfected seems to have occurred 
to practitioners of medicine a number of times, as appears 
from medical history. No one seems to have reduced the 
idea to practice in any successful degree. O’Dwyer’s in- 
vention was not some chance hit of good fortune in lighting 
on a fertile idea, but the result of years of patient investiga- 
tion and shaping of means to ends. Often failure seemed 
inevitable, but he continued to experiment until he forced 
the hand of the goddess of invention to be favorable to him. 
The history of intubation is interesting mainly because it 
brings out clearly O’Dwyer’s success where others had 
failed. 

The evolution of intubation forms, moreover, a very in- 
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teresting chapter in the story of medicine. It is very curi- 
ous to learn that the Greeks of the classical period, and very 
probably for a long time before, knew something of the 
possibility of putting a tube into the larynx in cases of 
stenoses or contractions which threatened to prevent breath- 
ing. It is clear that they thus secured patency of the air- 
passages after they had become occluded. Hippocrates 
mentions canalization of the air-passages, and suggests that 
in inflammatory cynanche, that is, inflammatory croup with 
difficulty of respiration, canulas should be carried into the 
throat along the jaws so that air could be drawn into the 
lungs. There is evidence, too, in Greek medical history 
that these directions were followed by many practicing 
physicians of those early times. Considering that intuba- 
tion of the larynx is usually thought to be a very modern 
institution, this tradition in Greek medical history serves to 
show how transitory may be the effect of real progress in 
applied science. After a time the Asclepiades, and some 
centuries later Paul of Aegina, rejected the teaching of 
Hippocrates in this matter, while the latter suggested even 
the employment of bronchotomy. 

After this episodic existence among the Greeks, there is 
no mention of anything like intubation of the larynx until 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1801, | 
Desault, a French surgeon, while attempting to feed a 
patient suffering with a stricture of the esophagus through 
a tube passed down the throat, inadvertently allowed the 
tube to pass into the larynx. This brought on a severe fit 
of coughing, but after a time the tube was tolerated and an 
attempt was made to feed the patient through it, with the 
production (as can be readily imagined) of a very severe 
spasmodic laryngeal attack. Desault realized the probable 
position of the tube then, and taking a practical hint from 
this accident, suggested that possibly tubes could be passed 
down into the lungs even through a spasmodically con- 
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tracted or infiltrated larynx, with the consequent assurance 
of free ingress of air. As these cases were otherwise ex- 
tremely hopeless, it was not long before he found the oppor- 
tunity to put his hypothesis to the test, and in some half a 
dozen cases he succeeded in lengthening patients’ lives and 
making them more comfortable for some hours at least. 

Desault’s suggestion was followed by similarly directed 
experiments on the part of Chaussier, Ducasse and Patis- 
sier. All these came during the first quarter of the century 
in France, while, in 1813, Finaz of Seyssel, a student of the 
University of Paris, in writing his graduation thesis for the 
faculty of medicine, suggested the use of a gum-elastic tube 
that should be passed down into the larynx in order to allow 
the passage of air in spasmodic and other obstructive con- 
ditions. In 1820, Patissier suggested that some such rem- 
edy as this should be employed for edema of the glottis. 
This affection, which is apt to be rapidly fatal, is a closing 
of the chink of the glottis, or rima glottidis, as it 1s called, 
which occurs very rapidly as the result of inflammatory 
conditions, especially in patients who are suffering from 
some kidney affection. 

There was no doubt in the mind of practitioners gener- 
ally of the necessity for some such expedient as the intuba- 
tion of the larynx in many cases, but there was a very 
generally accepted notion that the mucous membrane of the 
larynx was entirely too sensitive to permit of a tube remain- 
ing for any considerable length of time in contact with the 
vocal cords and the very sensitive mucous membrane of the 
epiglottis. Meantime many precious lives were lost. Our 
own Washington was a sufferer, perhaps, from inflamma- 
tory edema of the larynx, complicated by kidney trouble, 
though this was thirty years before Bright’s work, and (as 
a matter of course) we have no definite data in the matter; 
or, as seems not unlikely, he suffered from a severe attack 
of laryngeal diphtheria, and, after hours of intense dyspnea, 
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suffocated while his physicians stood hopelessly by, unable 
to do anything for him. 

There are many other names in the history of attempts 
at intubation during the first half of the century, two of the 
most important of which are Liston and John Watson, who, 
as the result of chance observations in cases in which feed- 
ing-tubes were inadvertently passed into the larynx, came 
to the realization that the larynx might tolerate a tube much 
better than had been previously imagined. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century there was no little discus- 
sion with regard to the possibility of applying remedies 
within the larynx after the insertion of a tube, and a large 
number of medical articles appeared thereon. Diefenbach, 
the great German surgeon, interested himself in this matter 
particularly, and protected his left index finger by a shield, 
that acted also as a mouth-gag in inserting the tubes. This 
technique was afterwards to be made use of by O’Dwyer. 

The first great step in intubation, as we know it at the 
present time, however, came from Bouchut, who suggested 
the use of a tube about the size of a thimble that should be 
inserted into the larynx. At the upper part of this tube 
there were a pair of rings, between which the vocal cords 
were supposed to rest and hold it in place. Bouchut oper- 
ated in seven cases with his tube, but five of his patients 
died, while two of them recovered only after tracheotomy 
had been performed. Bouchut succeeded, however, in show- 
ing that the larynx would tolerate a tube, though he made 
exaggerated claims for his method, while the very imper- 
fect instruments he employed foredoomed his inventions to 
failure. It happened, moreover, that the time was unpro- 
pitious. Trousseau had not long before re-invented trache- 
otomy, and had employed it with considerable success in 
cases of croup. Under Trousseau’s influence, a committee 
of the Academy of Medicine of Paris declared Bouchut’s 
method unphysiological and impracticable. Moeller, of 
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Koenigsberg, tried to reintegrate Bouchut’s method with 
certain ameliorations, but failed. The field of intubation— 
and a very discouraging one it seemed, strewn as it was 
with failures made by many excellent workers—was left 
for O’Dwyer to exploit. How thoroughly he worked out his 
methods can best be appreciated from the fact that no im- 
provement of importance has come since he presented to the 
medical profession the intubation system as he had elabor- 
ated it some fifteen years ago. 

How thoroughly Dr. O’ Dwyer realized all the difficulties 
attached to the practice of intubation may be gathered from 
some of his articles on details of the treatment of the patients 
necessary in order to make intubation a success. One of 
the great difficulties in the matter was the liability, when a 
tube was in place, for food and drink to find its way, during 
the process of swallowing, into contact with sensitive tis- 
sues of the larynx. In order to overcome this difficulty, 
Dr. O’Dwyer made many modifications of the upper part of 
the tube. Accordingly he made many wax models of the 
larynx, and studied the function of the epiglottis and its 
method of covering the larynx in order to facilitate the com- 
plete protection of the laryngeal tissues during the process 
of swallowing. Finally, he succeeded in making a tube that 
enables most patients to learn how to swallow without much 
difficulty. 

In the meantime O’Dwyer was full of practical sugges- 
tions with regard to the management of these cases. His 
clinical experience showed him that it was better to teach 
the patients to swallow rapidly and then cough up any mate- 
rial that might find its way into the larynx rather than to 
take small sips with a spasm of coughing after each sip. 
He showed that, notwithstanding the apparently great dan- 
ger of portions of food being carried past the larynx into 
the trachea, and so to the lungs, there was not near so much 
risk in this matter as had been anticipated. The almost 
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inevitable occurrence of pneumonia was supposed to be one 
of the most serious objections to the use of the intubation 
methods. Careful pathological investigations, however, soon 
showed that pneumonia developed much less frequently than 
had been anticipated, and, as a rule, when it did develop, it 
it was due to an extension of the diphtheritic process from 
the throat rather than to any infection by material that, be- 
cause of the presence of the tube, had been inadvertently 
allowed to find its way into the respiratory tract. 

However, O’Dwyer’s work was not done without consid- 
erable opposition. Bouchut’s original invention of tubes 
for the larynx had failed to attract attention because of its 
condemnation by the Academy of Medicine of Paris, under 
the influence of Trousseau. When O’Dwyer’s tubes were 
first suggested then there were not lacking critics, who said 
at once that his method was not new, that it had been fairly 
tried already and found wanting, and that it was hopeless 
to expect that any intubation method would succeed, since 
the larynx would not tolerate such a foreign body. There 
are always those who are sure, on @ priori grounds, that a 
new invention cannot succeed because it infringes on certain 
well-known physical laws that make it impossible. Long 
ago the Uncle Esek of our story book said: 


“‘Tt is not so much the ignorance of mankind that makes them ridicu- 
lous as the knowing so many things that aint so.’’ 


Similarly there were a number of experienced clinicians 
who were sure that O’Dwyer’s reported results could not be 
as represented. 

It was not only from members of the medical profession 
that O’Dwyer met with discouragement. His work at the 
Foundling Asylum was carried on in the face of many diffi- 
culties and disappointments. His first contrivances for 
keeping the larynx open in spite of the inflammatory swell- 
ing were all failures, and, as in the unfamiliarity of the pro- 
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cedures, considerable difficulty was experienced in securing 
the insertion of the various mechanical appliances, he almost 
seemed to be adding to the torture of his little patients. 
Many of the attendants at the hospital became discouraged, 
and almost dreaded to see any attempt made to save the 
children, as apparently it only added to their suffering. 
From one of the sisters attached to that institution O’Dwyer 
received the greatest possible encouragement. Sister Rosa- 
lie had often been known to weep at the death of her little 
charges, orphans though they were, and, though death often 
seemed a welcome relief from suffering, she hoped against 
hope that something would surely be accomplished to make 
deaths by asphyxiation rarer; so that even in the face of re- 
peated failure she was ever ready to encourage O’Dwyer in 
further attempts in the accomplishment of his humane pur- 
pose. Not a little of his ultimate success is due to her sym- 
pathy and the enthusiastic faith inspired by her motherly 
love for the little homeless waifs who had come to occupy 
places in her heart. 

At the beginning some of the specialists in children’s dis- 
eases gave the new method a trial, yet without obtaining 
satisfactory results. Professor Jacobi, our most distin- 
guished specialist in that field in America, to whom, more 
over, the German government offered the chair of pediatrics 
at the University of Berlin, contended, in writing his article 
on diphtheria for Pepper’s System of Medicine, that intu- 
bation could not be expected to accomplish all that was 
claimed for it. It was not long, however, before Jacobi 
realized his mistake in this matter and handsomely made up 
for it. While he was president of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, in opening a discussion on intubation before the acad- 
emy, in 1886, he said that O’Dwyer’s work deserved all 
possible praise, and that his untiring devotion to the sub- 
ject, in silent patience until he had brought it to perfection, 
was a model that might well be held up for the emulation of 
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American physicians, commonly only too prone to make 
announcements of discoveries even before they were made. 

Besides the application of O’Dwyer’s tubes in acute dis- 
eases affecting the larynx and causing difficulty of breath- 
ing, the method of intubation has proved of special service 
in the treatment of chronic stenosis of the larynx. There 
are certain diseases in which deep ulcerations of the vocal 
cords, and of the laryngeal structures in their neighborhood, 
are followed by persistent contraction. This contraction 
may proceed to such an extent as to cause serious narrow- 
ing of the chink of the glottis, producing difficulty of breath- 
ing, and the intense breath-hunger ensuing that usually 
causes excruciating agony. Such patients in the olden time 
were objects of very special pity from those who were in- 
terested in their cases, but unfortunately very little could be 
done for them. Since the introduction of O’Dwyer’s tubes, 
the lot of these patients has been made not only more toler- 
able, but, in course of time, even actual cures have been 
obtained, the tendency to contraction in the scar tissue in 
the larynx being eventually overcome, with consequent re- 
lief of all the symptoms. 

Dr. O’Dwyer himself tells the story of the first patient 
thus treated. It was a woman, about forty years of age, 
the innocent victim of a dissolute husband, who came suffer- 
ing with labored stridulous breathing. The morning of the 
previous day she had visited a prominent laryngologist of 
New York city, who advised her to have tracheotomy done 
before the sun went down. A colleague suggested that she 
should go to Dr. O’Dwyer to see if he could not give her 
relief by means of his process of intubation. The stricture 
in the larynx had resulted after the healing of frequently- 
repeated ulcerations. The tissue all around the site of the 
old ulcers was densely cicatricial, with a very marked ten- 
dency to contract. The aperture through which the breath- 
ing had to be done was just sufficient to admit air enough 
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to allow the patient to continue on her feet, but it was be- 
coming ever and ever narrower, while her discomfort was 
very marked. The stenosis had been coming on for two 
years, and was slowly progressive in spite of every form of 
treatment then known to the medical profession. 

At this time there was no such thing as intubation-tubes 
suited for adults. Dr. O’Dwyer, therefore, had a set made, 
using as models casts taken from a series of various sized 
bodies, and furnishing directions to the instrument-maker 
from careful measurements of adult larynxes. The tubes 
were made in various sizes for different sized people, but 
none of them were small enough to be of service in this case, 
and even the largest of the tubes that had been made for 
children could only be inserted after the use of considerable 
force. This tube was inserted and allowed to remain for 
several days and then the next larger size was introduced. 
As considerable irritation had been set up by the previous 
tube, however, an interval of several days’ rest was allowed. 
At the end of about eighteen days, breathing had become 
quite comfortable and the patient was allowed to return to 
her home in a suburban town. In two months and a half, 
however, all of her symptoms had returned. 

Another course of dilatation was then undertaken, and the 
patient was instructed to return thereafter every week for 
some time, until the tendency to contraction had been over- 
come. After a time the intervals between dilatations were 
increased to a month, and then to six weeks, without any 
return of the dyspnea. It is characteristic of O’Dwyer’s 
very conservative view of things to find his prognosis of 
this case as given to the “ Laryngological Section” of the 
Ninth International Medical Congress. He said: 


“‘Tt is now one year and nine months since I began the dilatation of 
this patient’s larynx, and there is scarcely any doubt that it will be neces- 
sary to continue it during the rest of her life.’’ 


About fifteen months after this unfavorable prognosis was 
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given, however, that is, a little over three years from the 
beginning of the treatment, 


‘‘The cicatricial tissue in the larynx (as reported by the doctor) lost 
its tendency to contract, and the patient has remained now for over five 
years free from any return of the stenosis.’’ 


This last sentence is from Dr. O’Dwyer’s note of the case, 
when by special invitation he discussed the subject at the 
annual meeting of the British Medical Association, held at 
Bristol, in England, in July, 1894. 

Interesting as is the career of Dr. O’Dwyer as an inves- 
tigator and discoverer in medicine, and as a worthy member 
of a noble profession, his character as a man is still more 
worthy of attention. For nearly thirty-five years he was a 
member of the staff of the New York Foundling Asylum; 
during which time he endeared himself to sisters and 
nurses, to his brother physicians on the staff and to his 
little patients. He was eminently conscientious in the ful- 
filment of his duty, and had a tender sympathy that made 
him feel every slightest pain of his child-patients almost as 
a personal twinge. 

One very stormy evening, in the closing years of his life, 
after his more than thirty years’ service as a member of the 
asylum staff, a little child fell ill, and he was sent for. 
Though not well himself, the doctor came out into the 
night and the storm to attend the little patient. As he was 
leaving the hospital, long after midnight, one of the sisters, 
who had been longest in the hospital and who knew him 
very well, said to him: 


“But, Doctor, why did you come out on such an awful night? The 
house physician might have gotten on very well without you until 
morning, even though the little one was much worse than usual.’’ 


“‘Ah, sister,’’ he said, ‘‘it was a child suffering, and I couldn't stay 
home and think that perhaps there was something I might suggest that 
would relieve that suffering even a little during the night.’’ 
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It was practically this tender sympathy that urged him 
on against many discouragements to continue his investiga- 
tions with regard to the possibility of intubation, and finally 
led him to his brilliant and perfected discovery. Yet it is 
even more interesting to find that after all these years of 
labor, just as soon as antitoxin was introduced, and it be 
came clear that a new and great advance in therapeutics had 
probably been made, O’ Dwyer immediately took up the new 
remedy in order to test fully its possibilities. If antitoxin 
were to prove the success that was claimed for it abroad, if 
cases of diphtheria were to recover under its influence as 
they apparently had done in France and Germany, then the 
role of intubation would soon be a very small one and 
O’Dwyer’s years of patient investigation would go for very 
little. Such considerations, however, had no weight with 
Dr. O’Dwyer, and it may be said that during his superin- 
tendence at the New York Foundling Asylum antitoxin 
had for the first time a full and complete opportunity given 
it to demonstrate its power for good. 

Notwithstanding discouragements of many kinds, the test 
of the efficacy of diphtheria serum was persevered in when 
others apparently less interested in its failure became almost 
disheartened and were ready to give it up, if not even 
actually deprecating its use. The medical profession under- 
stands very well now how unfavorable were the conditions . 
under which diphtheria antitoxin was used at first. The 
original experiments had been made in the laboratory with 
small animals, and the amount of antitoxin necessary to 
produce good effects in human beings was not well under- 
stood. As a distinguished authority in children’s diseases, 
who is himself a great advocate of the efficacy of antitoxin, 
once said: 


“Tt can practically be admitted that when first antitoxin was intro 
duced its use was scarcely more than expectant treatment.’’ 
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That is to say, so little of antitoxin power was contained 
in the serum injected at first that the children were prac- 
tically only being kept from other and more exhausting 
forms of treatment, while the physicians awaited the results 
with nature the only therapeutic agent really active. 

After all, it must not be forgotten that the first doses of 
antitoxin contained at most fifty to one hundred antitoxic 
units, as we now measure serum efficacy for the treatment 
of diphtheria. At the present time no one would think of 
using less than five hundred units as a beginning dose, and 
those who obtain the best results begin with 1,000 to 1,500, 
or in severe cases with 2,000 to 3,000 units of antitoxic 
strength. It is almost providential that, notwithstanding 
this failure to understand the serum properly, the verdict 
of the profession did not go so generally against antitoxin 
as to condemn its use hopelessly. It is owing to O’Dwyer 
and a few other sympathetic souls, who “hoped almost 
against hope,” that finally experience succeeded in demon- 
strating the true value of diphtheria antitoxin. 

There was another difficulty, however, in the way of the 
adoption of antitoxin that had to be overcome, one that 
proved no little source of discouragement to many of those 
who were testing the remedy. The original diphtheria 
serum employed was not concentrated, so when a sufficient 
amount of antitoxic units to neutralize the toxins of the dis- 
ease under treatment was employed, a large quantity of 
serum had therefore to be injected. Experience shows that 
the injection of any foreign blood serum into an animal is 
followed by a certain amount of hemolysis, or blood de- 
struction, and by certain cutaneous manifestations such as 
urticaria, erythemata, the familiar hives-like eruption and 
red itchy spots, which prove a great source of annoyance. 
In very susceptible cases the injection of even a small 
amount of foreign serum is followed by some fever, by rest- 
lessness, and red and swollen joints. In the early days of 
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the employment of diphtheria antitoxin, all of these compli- 
cations were noted in many cases. They were sufficient to 
make many who were interested in the demonstration of 
the value of antitoxin so disappointed and discouraged that 
they gave up the task. Not so, however, with O’Dwyer, 
who continued its use, and made the suggestions which 
finally helped to the betterment of diphtheria serum to such 
an extent as to make it less objectionable. 

Dr. O’Dwyer’s conduct, with regard to the continued use 
of antitoxin under the discouraging conditions we have 
sketched, stamps him as a great member of his humanitarian 
profession, whose only purpose was the relief of suffering 
and the cure of disease, without any thought, moreover, of 
self-glorification. The use of antitoxin has made the neces- 
sity for intubation occur much less frequently than before, 
and thus has undone some of the good contemplated by Dr. 
O’Dwyer, but has accomplished it in a way which he emi- 
nently approved and helped on as far as lay in his power, 
even at a time when others were doubtful, not without good 
reasons, as to the results that were being obtained from the 
use of antitoxin. 

Perhaps the best index of the sincere simplicity and frank 
goodness of O’Dwyer’s character is to be found in his rela- 
tions to the religious community of which he had been so 
long a medical attendant. In the words of one of their 
superiors, he was looked upon by the sisters at the Found- 
ling Asylum as the father of the house, who had, as might 
be expected, the confidence and trust of every member of 
the community. His relations to Sister Irene, the famed 
superior of the asylum, became those almost of brother and 
sister. Sister Irene ( as is well known), though a woman 
who accomplished some of the best philanthropic work that, 
at least, our generation has known, was always in delicate 
health. For several years before his death, Dr. O’Dwyer 
scarcely ever let an evening go by without coming to see 
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her personally. He, better than any one else, realized how 
much she had done for the Foundling Asylum, and how 
much her wonderful influence was still accomplishing in 
making the extension of that work possible. 

There is, of course, another side to this story of Dr. 
O’Dwyer’s solicitude for Sister Irene that deserves to be 
noticed. Few women have ever accomplished work of the 
extent and character that Sister Irene succeeded in doing 
with so little friction. In the parlor of the Foundling Asy- 
lum there is an engrossed scroll—a tribute to her memory 
from the medical board of the Asylum—which shows how 
well she was appreciated. As a bit of hospital history it 
deserves a place here, especially as there seems no doubt that 
O’Dwyer’s mutual relations to the sisters and to the medical 
staff were of a kind that helped wonderfully in securing the 
frictionless co-operation that meant so much for the insti- 
tution. The memorial scroll reads as follows: 


‘“TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF SISTER [RENE—TO THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
WHO SECURED FRIENDS AND FUNDS FOR THE BUILDING OF THE FIRST 
AND LARGEST FOUNDLING HOSPITAL IN AMERICA. 


**To the sweet-souled woman—the friend of the foundling and fallen; 
to the best friend any medical board ever had, this tribute is presented 
with their sympathies to the Reverend Mother and the Sisterhood of the 
Sisters of Charity by the Medical Board of the New York Foundling 
Hospital.’’ 


While an extremely modest man himself, and one of very 
few words, Doctor O’Dwyer delighted in teaching others 
anything he felt that he knew well himself. His conduct 
with regard to teaching of intubation was especially admir- 
able. He was ready to show any serious-minded physician 
just how the operation was accomplished, and many a young 
doctor obtained precious training in the exercise of the 
rather difficult manipulation involved in placing a tube in a 
child’s larynx from the hands of O’Dwyer himself. He 
never lost patience with the awkward ones and never seemed 
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to consider that too many calls were made on his time. He 
might easily have made money on the operation or the in- 
struments, but deemed such considerations unworthy of his 
professional dignity. Personally he was a very reticent 
man, but as a number of friends have said of him, “‘he made 
every word count,” and those who knew him best real- 
ized how valuable was the expression of an opinion from 
him, since it was always sure to be the fruit of mature con- 
sideration and the result of personal clinical experience, 
usually extending over long periods. 

The opinion held of Doctor O’Dwyer by his colleagues in 
the profession—and, be it well understood, there is no more 
searching appreciation of practical methods and theoretic 
opinions than that obtained by brother physicians—is the 
best possible tribute to his greatness as an investigator, his 
honorableness as a practitioner, and his distinction as a 
man. We quote the summing up of his character given by 
Dr. Northrup, who had been his colleague for a score of 
years at the New York Foundling Asylum, and whose paper 
on the subject was read before the New York Academy of 
Medicine shortly after O’Dwyer’s death: 


‘What the world knows of O’Dwyer,’’ said Dr. Northrup, ‘‘is his 
genius as an inventor, his achievement in adding a great operation to 
the equipment of the profession, and thus making the most conspicuous 
teal contribution to medical progress within the last fifty years. This 
the world knows and has acknowledged. To us there is another and a 
pleasant duty to testify, that with this genius there was all that goes to 
make aman. His home life, his religious life, his civic life, his profes- 
sional relations with both colleague and patient, his hospital relations, 
were such as befit a high-principled man. As highly as we esteem him 
as an inventor and genius and practitioner of wide knowledge, as much 
as we valued his superior medical judgment, we would write upon the 
monument of his achievements, ‘O’Dwyer the Man.’’’ 


In a previous passage of his address before the Academy, 
Dr. Northrup had said: 


“Tf I were asked what most contributed to Dr. O’ Dwyer’s medical 
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excellence I would say his habit of thinking and his good logic. He 
had a good medical mind, an excellent medical judgment. Above all 
that quality of intellect which allows a man to grow after the age of 
forty. To the New York Foundling Asylum, with which Dr. O’ Dwyer 
was connected for twenty-five years, he was everything; to the maternity 
service he was the expert obstetrician; in intubation he was the inventor 
and teacher; in the general medical service he was the constant consult- 
ing mind, whose opinion in times of difficulties and in the midst of puz- 
zling clinical problems every one voluntarily sought. To the Sisters of 
Charity he was physician and friend, consulted with regard to every 
important concern of the house, whether medical or not. All adored 
him.”’ 


Dr. O’Dwyer’s domestic life was most happy. He had 
married, very suitably, a woman of bright disposition, that 
was a foil to his own soberer and more melancholy ways, 
and the relations between husband and wife growing ten- 
derer with the progress of years, their home-life became the 
model of an ideal Christian family. When he lost her 
through death, more than half of his life seemed to have 
gone, and he never quite recovered from the blow. The 
circumstances of her death added to his sense of loss, as it 
must have increased his appreciation of her worth. She 
died a martyr to what she considered her duty as a Christian 
mother. During the course of a pregnancy she was taken 
with what is known as pernicious vomiting, an affection 
that is likely to prove fatal under the circumstances unless 
the irritated uterus should be relieved of its burden—a 
means that neither she nor her husband would consent to 
adopt. Her death thus was the result. 

During the years after the death of the doctor’s wife, in- 
timate friends realized what an effort of Christian fortitude 
it was for him to keep up his spirits and his work. Though 
he was one of the busiest of professional men, in very active 
practice, not a week passed but he found time to go to her 
grave and put flowers thereon. Just after her death he 
was as a man stricken by some dazing mental affection. 
Yet his sense of duty was so great that on his return from 
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her funeral, being informed that a little child suffering from 
diphtheria needed his services for the performance of intu- 
bation, he at once made haste to comply with the untimely 
demand on him, and had given the little patient relief within 
the quarter of an hour after he had alighted from the funeral 
carriage. 

Personally, Doctor O’Dwyer was of cold exterior, nor had 
he many close friends. Those who knew him well realized 
that beneath the layer of ice on the outside there was a warm, 
considerate, tender heart for those whom he admitted to the 
penetralia of the shrine of his intimacy. On the other 
hand, few men have ever had friends more devoted than 
O’Dwyer. So that the words of Polonius were well exem- 
plified in his life: 

““The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 


But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade.’’ 


Doctor O’Dwyer was of an extremely sensitive disposi- 
tion. His conclusions in medicine had always been worked 
out with the greatest care, and were the result of personal 
observation. To have them criticized then by those who 
had much less experience, or who had never thought along 
the same lines, was always intolerable to him, and generally 
kept him out of medical discussions. Those who knew 
him best realized that his opinions were of the greatest value, 
nor ever failed to contain a germ of original thought, the 
tesult of his personal experience. After his long years of 
work at intubation, many of his medical brethren refused at 
first to accept his new method of treatment, claiming that it 
did not reduce the mortality, even though it did for a 
moment relieve the sufferings of the patient. This position 
was a source of the keenest disappointment and depression 
to O’Dwyer. | 

After the method of treatment by intubation had been for 
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some time before the medical profession of the country, a 
thorough discussion of it was held at one of the meetings of 
the Academy of Medicine of New York. Authorities in 
children’s diseases from several of the large Eastern cities 
were invited to be present to give their opinions of intuba- 
tion. Most of them were agreed that O’Dwyer’s invention 
was of very little service. It was not a novelty in the his- 
tory of medicine to have a really great and helpful discovery 
thus at first rejected by those who were later to be its ardent 
advocates. To O’Dwyer, however, who was present and 
took part in the discussion, the criticism of his method of 
treatment was as a source of veritable torment. He did not 
show how deeply wounded was his spirit at the meeting, but 
for three days afterwards he practically shut himself up in 
his room and refused to see anyone. 

Naturally he was of a rather melancholic tendency, was 
apt to dwell on the sadder side of things, and was constantly 
interested in sad stories and songs. He liked sad music, 
and usually refused to listen to the livelier airs that others, 
especially of his race, were apt to find so refreshing. Some- 
thing of this sterner side of his character entered into all 
his relations with others, and even with regard to his own 
family. Though deeply affectionate, he very seldom per- 
mitted them to see and appreciate that fact. In fact, he was 
rather apt to be stern than otherwise, fearful lest his affec- 
tion should in any way spoil them. To the very young chil- 
dren, in whose regard he did not consider this objection to 
hold, he was almost demonstratively affectionate, and those 
who knew his love for little children appreciated the sacri- 
fice he made in denying himself demonstrations of affection 
to his own. 

With all his sadness there was, as might be expected from 
his racial descent, a vein of dry humor, not infrequently 
manifest, though only to very near friends. He appreciated 
a good story, though the slightest tendency to vulgarity was 
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extremely displeasing to him. He is said to be the orig- 
inator of the humorous expression that has since been used 
often enough. While one day calling at a friend’s house, 
in the absence of the friend the servant asked him to leave 
his name, but instead was met with the reply (by the doctor) 
that ‘he preferred not to, as he thought he might have use 
for it before he got home.” 

The religious side of O’Dwyer’s character is intensely 
interesting, because it represents a successful professional 
man—the maker of an important discovery in medicine; a 
logical, scientific thinker, whose opinion was valued by all 
his professional brethren—as one of the simplest of be- 
lievers, tenderly pious and faithful. The sexton of the 
church near which he lived tells (since his death) of fre- 
quently seeing him steal in during the day to say his prayers 
at the foot of the altar. He was one of the most faithful 
attendants at the communions and retreats of the Xavier 
Alumni Sodality, of New York city, of which he was an 
enthusiastic member. His deep piety can, perhaps, be best 
appreciated from a characteristic incident, which illustrates 
his faith in prayer—his confidence in Providence. He had 
asked for something with regard to one of his children over 
and over again, and finally thought that his prayer was 
heard. Later on he had reason to regret the fact that his 
wish had been granted, and to a friend, to whom he told 
the circumstances, he said: 


“All that we can do is to say with resignation ‘ Thy will be done,’ 
and then we shall be sure that whatever happens will be for the best.’’ 


The story of O’Dwyer’s death serves to illustrate some of 
the weaker points of modern medicine. During the nearly 
ten years after his wife’s death he had never been quite the 
same man, but had succeeded in doing a large amount of 
work and had continued to care for a very large practice. 
During the December of 1897 he developed some anomalous 
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symptoms, pointing to a serious pathological condition 
within the skull. He seems to have had what are known as 
“Meniere’s symptoms,” that is, a tendency to vertigo. To- 
wards the end of that month some hemiplegia, or at least 
some weakness of one side of his body, developed. He was 
rather neglectful of his personal health, as most physicians 
are, and until this time had paid very little attention to his 
symptoms. Most of the prominent New York consultants 
and nervous specialists were called in, but there was a 
marked disaccord as to the cause of his symptoms. 

After some days in bed, comatose symptoms began to 
manifest themselves, and on January the seventh following, 
after having been lethargic for some days, Doctor O’Dwyer 
died. The diagnosis of his case, ante mortem, was dubious, 
lying amid the possibilities of tubercular meningitis, second- 
ary infection after otitis media, and secondary infection from 
some external cause. During the previous December, 
O’Dwyer had been treating a patient with carbuncle, and 
developed himself a small carbuncle on his chin. By some 
it is considered that infectious material from this lesion had 
been carried by emissary veins, or their accompanying lym- 
phatics, to the inside of the skull, affecting the meninges, 
and perhaps portions of the brain-substance itself. 

The post mortem did not entirely clear up the doubts of 
diagnosis. The lateral sinus was found thrombosed, while 
there were some suspicious signs in the middle ear, but no 
distinct inflammatory condition. Just how the infection 
took place, then, is not clear, but O’Dwyer’s condition of 
lowered resistive vitality was evidently responsible, to an 
important degree, in permitting infection to take place and 
in not throwing it off afterwards. 

At the time of his death he was about fifty-seven years of 
age. He had reached the maturity of his powers, and with 
the consciousness of having accomplished one good work 
was ready for further original investigations in practical 
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medicine. A thought that had occupied him very much to- 
wards the end of his life was the possibility of a mechanical 
method of treating pneumonia. He had made a series of 
experiments on the lungs, and many clinical observations 
with regard to the possibility of producing over-inflation by 
mechanical measures. He confided to one of his physician 
friends, who had been closest to him during life, that he 
hoped thus to secure a method of treating pneumonia suc- 
cessfully. This, after all, is the most serious problem in 
present-day medicine. Our death-rate from pneumonia is 
at least as high now as it was a century ago. O’Dwyer 
started from the observation that those suffering from em- 
physema seldom develop true pneumonia. And he hoped 
to prevent the progress of the disease, or to abort it in its 
inception, by producing artificial emphysema for the time 
being. Had he lived, it seems not unlikely that we would 
have had further original work of a high order from him. 

Though of Irish descent, Doctor O’Dwyer illustrated very 
well the expression that was used of the English nobility, 
who went to Ireland in Elizabeth’s time, and who are said 
eventually to have become ‘“‘more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.” O’Dwyer became an American of the Americans, 
and was always impatient with those who, having come to 
this country to secure the advantages of American liberty, 
still flaunted the nationality of the old country in the faces 
of American compatriots. It was one of the few things 
that he was apt to grow impatient with—this clinging to the 
older country when the new country proved so acceptable 
to live in. Something of this feeling in this matter is ac- 
countable for the few close friends that he made among 
those members of the profession who were of Irish birth 
and did not permit themselves to become thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. O’Dwyer believed in meeting Americans on their 
own ground, cultivating their acquaintance, and making 
them realize the worth of new citizens of the Republic by 
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showing them how sincere was the patriotism of their re- 
cently-admitted compatriots. 

Doctor O’Dwyer was in everything the model of a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and an exemplary member of the great 
humanitarian profession whose charitable opportunities he 
knew how to find and take advantage of at every turn in 
life. The American medical profession has never had a 
more worthy model of all that can be expected from physi- 
cians in their philanthropic duties towards suffering human- 
ity, nor a better exemplar of what Christian manhood means 
in the widest sense of that expressive term. With an in- 
ventive genius of a high order, that gave him a prominent 
place in a great generation and that has stamped his name 
on the roll of medical fame for all time, there were united 
the simple faith, the earnest purpose, the clear-sighted judg- 
ment and the feeling kindness—those supreme qualities of 
head and heart that will always secure for him a prominent 
place in the roll of great medical men. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM 
EDMONDS HORNER. 
A. D. 1793-1853. 


BY JOSEPH WALSH, M. D., AND CHARLES H. GOUDISS. 


( Concluded.) 


THis year, 1832, marks an important period in the life 
of Dr. Horner. Not only was he successful in the field of 
science, not only was he honored by his fellow citizens for 
his achievements, but it was then that those studies began 
which led to one of the most interesting occurrences of his 
life—namely, his conversion to the Roman Catholic Faith. 
By nature he was deeply religious, and during those fits of 
depression caused by constitutional weakness he was given 
to turn for consolation to a higher than earthly power, 
freely pouring out his heart in prayer. From childhood 
the Holy Bible had always been a study with him, and the 
comfort he drew from its pages gave him that strength 
which his body lacked, with which he struggled onward 
despite his physical deficiencies. In referring to Dr. Hor- 
ner’s adoption of the Catholic Faith, and the serious and 
careful investigation he made of its doctrines before he 
finally announced his conversion, Gross says: 


‘His education had been thoroughly Episcopalian, and all his preju- 
dices were in favor of that Church, though he had never attached him- 
self to it. In the hours that he could spare from his profession the- 
ology was a favorite study, and his knowledge of it was extensive and 
exact. He felt the true force of the fact so often flippantly repeated, 
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that he, like all other human beings, was approaching death, and he 
earnestly had attempted a preparation for it. In 1830, his mind being 
very full of this subject, as it usually was during leisure days, being on 
a visit to Cape May, he made the acquaintance of a distinguished divine 
of the Catholic Church, and was induced to extend his inquiries into its 
doctrines. His astonishment was great to find them so different from 
the representations usually made. In the cholera hospital, in 1832, his 
attention was further fixed by observing the conduct of the priests and 
Sisters of Charity in attending the sick. ; 

‘When other ministers fled in dismay from the dread pestilence there 
was the Catholic bending down to catch the last whispered word of peni- 
tence from the dying, and when nurses were not to be procured these 
noble women stepped forward to offer their services without fee or re- 
ward; they tended the sick and soothed the dying agony; they looked to 
heaven for their reward. Here then were people really practicing what 
they preached, really willing, nay anxious, to brave death in doing duty. 

“His desire was excited to know more of the faith which produced 
such works. He studied their tenets. His inquiries were not those of 
the excited enthusiast, ready to believe all things, but the calm investi- 
gations of the wise and learned man, who sought for a rock on which to 
plant himself to withstand the storms of life and to rest his hopes oi sal- 
vation in the world to come. The record of his private thoughts shows 
how earnestly prolonged were his researches and how abiding the con- 
victions which were the results.”’ 


Under date of 1833, Dr. Horner, as we learn from his 
memoranda (referred to in various pages), made the fol- 
lowing record of the several stages of thought that led to 
his conversion to the Faith of our forefathers: 


“After three years of frequent meditation and study of the principles 
of Catholicity he writes: ‘Having since August, 1830, read many of 
their works, scarcely passed a day without some reflection upon them, 
and observed frequently the moral influence of this religion upon its 
votaries, I now find myself deliberately, and, I think without impulses 
of mere enthusiasm, at the development of a captivating theory of relig- 
ious worship, disposed to trust my temporal and eternal fate with theirs. 
I have risen early in the morning, ere yet the watchman had cried the 
last hours of his vigil, and in undisturbed solitude, giving my whole 
heart and understanding to my Maker, prayed fervently that I might be 
enlightened on this momentous subject, that I might be freed from the 
errors of an excited imagination, from the allurements of personal 
friendship, from the prejudices of education, and that I might, under 
the influences of Divine Grace, be permitted to settle this question upon 
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its true merits. It has been the last subject of reflection before falling 
to sleep and the object of my thoughts in the interruption to my natural 
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repose. 


For more than nine years the doctor revolved and pon- 
dered over this subject, having it thus constantly before 
him. It was not until 1839 that he avowed publicly his 
adoption of the tenets of “Holy Mother Church” and 
bowed as a communicant before the altar.* 

On April 18, 1842, Dr. Horner was confirmed at St 
Joseph’s Hospital, in Philadelphia, by the illustrious pre 
late, John Hughes, at the time titular bishop of Basiliopolis 
and coadjutor of New York. + 

Of Dr. Horner’s active connection with the Church there 
is but scant information available. Under the date of 
March 18, 1844, Bishop Kenrick, in a letter to Dr. Cullen, 
refers to Dr. Horner’s conversion and mentions him as a 
six-year’s convert. { 

At a meeting held in St. Mary’s school-house, in Phila- 


* Of Dr. Horner’s baptism, or reconciliation with the Church, there is (so far as ree 
searches have been made) no record extant in Philadelphia sacramental registers. 
At the time of Dr. Horner’s conversion to the Catholic Faith, due in a measure, it may 
be supposed, to the intellectual influences elsewhere among others in England, in the 
so-called “‘Oxford movement,” that won over so many geniuses in the realms of science 
and art to Mother Church—the venerable shrine of all Divine and human grandeur of 
spirit,—were associated with him other masters of the higher learning,—notabilities in 
various fields of natural truths, who with the doctor entered the Church. Elsewhere in 
Europe, as inthe United States, men of studious and contemplative habits of soul,—con- 
verts to the old-time and well-tested systems of peacefulness and happiness of the inner 
life of the spirit, were drawn to the Church (just as they are now) through admiration 
and love for her grandeurs of created and revealed truth, as typified (variously, how- 
ever,) in her schools, her symbolisms, her liturgies, her philosophies, esthetics, poetries, 
—in brief, in her healthful and magnificent display of works in the interests of mankind. 

Among our Pennsylvania converts to Mother Church at the time of Dr. Horner’s re- 
awakening to the truth, were Professor George Allen and Professor Samuel S. Halde- 
man, also of the University of Pennsylvania.—[Eprror.] 


+In Records (for 1896), vii, 304, is a reference to the doctor’s conversion in a letter by 
Bishop Kenrick. 

On the register of St. John’s Roman Catholic church (in Philadelphia) the fact of his 
confirmation is recorded as follows: 

‘‘Die 18* Aprilis 1842 a Rev’ mo Joanne J. Hughes, Episcopo Basiliopolensi et Dio- 
eceseos Neo-Eboraci administratore, confirmatus est in Ecclesia Scti Joan. Evang. 
Horner Gulielmus E. M. D.” 


t Records (for 1896), vii, 314. 
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delphia, February 25, 1849, in the interests of the church 
of the Assumption, Dr. Horner presided as chairman. The 
doctor was one of the numerous bands of solicitors who 
were engaged ih gathering funds for that church.* 

In 1841, Dr. Horner had for the first time an attack of 
dyspnea, which increased in severity and frequency year 
by year until his death in 1853. By carefully harboring 
his strength during the summer in the country or at the 
seashore, he was usually able to carry on his regular routine 
of duties during the winter. Despite his malady, he con- 
tinued to labor diligently in his various occupations, in 
illustrating and teaching anatomy and clinical surgery, in 
making additions to the Wistar Museum, in transacting 
the business of the university, and in publishing and revis- 
ing his Special Anatomy and Histology, as well as con- 
tributing to the medical journals of his day. In the spring 
of 1848, however, he was so broken in constitution that he 
was again compelled to cross the Atlantic in search of 
health. He was accompanied by his friend and colleague, 
Dr. Joseph Leidy, of the University of Pennsylvania. On 
the voyage he rallied so much that he was able to revisit the 
hospitals and anatomical museums of England, France and 
Germany, which he did with the enthusiasm of a student. 
He was in Vienna while the revolutionary movements were 
in progress and in Paris during the riots of the memorable 
July of ’48. While making the rounds of the Paris hos- 
pitals, he studied eagerly every variety of gun-shot wounds 
and the mode of treatment pursued. It is said that in 
passing from one hospital to another these ardent physi- 
cians found themselves suddenly between two mobs, from 
whom they very narrowly escaped with their lives. From 
this trip Dr. Horner returned with renewed energy, and 
was enabled to continue his numerous duties until within a 
few months of his decease. 


* See Memozr of Father Carter in Records (for 1898), ix, 412. 
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One of the most important projects upon which he en- 
tered immediately after his return to Philadelphia was the 
establishment of St. Joseph’s Hospital, in 1849. The need 
of such a hospital for the relief of the better classes of the 
population had long been felt, but no one moved in the 
undertaking until Dr. Horner directed his efforts in stir- 
ring up the Catholic community upon the subject. To 
his exertions the founding of St. Joseph’s Hospital may 
be largely attributed. On June 25, 1849, he was appointed 
as chief physician, as appears from the following extract 
from the original : 


Minute Book of the Board of Managers of the St. Joseph's Hospital. 


‘“Adjd. Meeting of the Board of Managers held at the Pastor’s house 
of St. Joseph’s Church on Monday Evening, June 25th, 1849. 

“*Communications were received from Dr. Horner and Dr. Stille, 
accepting the appointments as physicians of the Hospital. 

‘* PHILADA., JUNE 25TH, 1849. 
‘*To The Board of Managers of the St. Joseph’s Hospital: Gentlemen: 

“‘T have received, through W. Kirkpatrick, Secretary, notice of my 
election on the 11th inst., to the office of Surgeon in the St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. After my verbal acknowledgment on this subject at the next 
ensuing meeting of the Board, but little need now be said. I have sim- 
ply to state my being deeply sensible of the honor of an appointment, 
which commits so far to my professional care an infant institution, 
whose fortunesare yet to be developed, and I feel much flattered by this 
mark of your confidence. 

‘““Having for many years had in view a general Hospital conducted 
on a good Catholic organization, having also had with my friends repeated 
conferences on this subject, and only three or four years ago been as I 
then supposed on the eve of commencing one, it is with great pleasure 
that I find things so far realized; that the St. Joseph’s Hospital is now 
actually open and in the occupation of patients. 

‘Permit me then to say that the duties to be encountered are conge- 
nial to my existing and preconceived tastes and inclinations, and though 
my performance of them may fall short of what is due to them and to 
the reasonable expectations of the patrons of this Institution, yet my 
zeal in its cause will, I trust, continue unimpaired, both as a medical 
officer and as one of the Board of Managers. I am 

“‘Very respectfully yours, 
‘““Wm. E. Horner, M. D.”’ 
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Although attending to his regular duties, the years be- 
tween 1848 and 1853 were years of constant suffering. The 
system and order of his mode of life, and his resolute deter- 
mination to work until the end, alone sustained him. Dur- 
ing the periods of rest which he was compelled to take in 
order to go on, he lived according to a strict formula of 
healthful life, or set ‘ programme,” as the doctor himself 
styled it, which he used while recuperating at Narragansett 
Bay in the summer of 1850.* It reads thus: 


““ NARRAGANSET, AUG., 1850. 


‘“ Rise at 534. ‘Repose till 3% or 4 0.C. 
‘“Breakfast 7 to 7%. “Study till 5%. 

‘* Exercise till 9 0.C. ‘* Breakwater till 6%. 

‘“Study to 10%. . ““Tea & exercise till 8 0.C. 
“Bathing & repose till 12. ‘“* Amusements till 10 0.C. P. M. 
“Study till 134. ‘‘ Retire for night. 


‘*Dinner & converse till 3 0.C. 
“Programme for the day of William E. Horner.’ 


, 


During 1852, the doctor’s attacks and sufferings in- 
creased. At the opening of the University in October (of 
that year), few of his friends thought it possible for him 
to continue to lecture. It was very apparent that his career 
was drawing to a close. But in spite of intense suffering, 
he pursued his work until January 27 following, when the 
absolute collapse of his physical strength forced him to 
give up his teaching career. His last lecture was accom- 
plished with difficulty. In reference to it, Jackson relates 
that 


“‘His limbs were distended with dropsical swellings; for a week he 
had been lecturing bandaged to the waist; his respiration, labored and 
short, rendered speech difficult. At the end of the lecture, however, he 
walked to his home, at least a quarter of a mile, as though he were in 
perfect health. From this time he felt the conviction that his life was 
closed and that he was soon to be removed from those duties which he 


*P-ogram supplied through the courtesy of the doctor’s grandson, J. Rundle Smith, 
of Philadelphia. 
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had filled with earnestness and integrity. He resigned himself calmly 
to his fate and awaited the coming without a murmur. There was with 
him no parade of preparation for a future state, for it had been the ruling 
thought and aim of his whole life. He seldom talked of his death, but 
when it was alluded to it was treated and spoken of as any other occur- 
rence of our daily life. A circumstance, I am tempted to mention, 
shows his coolness and unconcern on this subject. He was lying on his 
couch, Dr. Henry Smith, his son-in-law, and myself sitting on each 
side. Dr. Horner was suffering some pain, a new symptom that had 
just commenced. He demonstrated with his finger the different regions 
of the trunk, enumeratiug the organs they contained and the state of 
each, and indicated the exact seat where he then suffered most. This 
was done with the interest and earnest manner of a demonstrator to his 
class. I was so struck with it as to call the attention of Dr. Smith to 
this display, of the ‘ruling passion strong in death.’ ‘Look! here is the 
anatomist dissecting his body—making a post-mortem before he is dead.’ 
The remark so amused Dr. Horner that he laughed heartily. This 
occurred on the third day before his death.”’ 


The imperative sense of duty, so conspicuous a trait of 
Dr. Horner’s character, was evidenced until the end. To- 
ward the close of February, 1853, finding that his life had 
been prolonged beyond his expectations, he insisted upon 
performing a portion of his labors as dean of the medical 
department of the University. Assisted by Dr. Henry H. 
Smith, he commenced the anatomical examination of the 
candidates for graduation, and continued working until 
within two days of his death. On March 13, 1853, the 
end came.* Examination after death showed that entero- 
peritonitis had been the direct cause of death, and not the 
chronic affection of which he had been so long a victim. 

The doctor’s remains were first interred, in accordance 
with the usages of the Catholic Church, in consecrated 
ground at St. John’s church, in Philadelphia, but subse- 
quently were removed to his family vault in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. 


* The Ledger and Transcript of Philadelphia, among its ‘* Local Affairs,’’ for Monday 
March 14, 1853, thus refers to the death of Professor Horner: 

““Wm. E. Horner, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
died at his residence in Chestnut street, near Broad, on Saturday evening, of disease of 
the heart. The deceased had been in ill health for some time past.” 
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Many were the testimonials of respect expressed upon 
his decease. The trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of its medical faculty, the faculties of other colleges, 
the trustees of St. Joseph’s Hospital, and numerous other 
public bodies passed resolutions embodying their esteem 
and sorrow, attesting to his merit as a citizen and as a man 
of science. A few of the more important of these attesta- 
tions of regard will be given in the appendix to this memoir. 

In estimating the merits of Dr. Horner from a scientific 
point of view, he will be found entitled to rank first as an 
anatomist—one of the most eminent and complete our 
country has produced. Although in his practice of medi- 
cine he studied surgery in relation to anatomy, special 
anatomy was the principal work of his life. The anatom- 
ical museum of the University of Pennsylvania, which was 
founded by Dr. Wistar, gives evidence of his great anatom- 
ical skill and untiring application. Like his predecessor, 
Dr. Wistar, he made great use of models and illustrative 
preparations in his anatomical courses, which he presented 
from time to time to this museum. A very large portion 
of it, upwards of two-thirds, containing most of its finest 
preparations, is the result of Dr. Horner’s labors. At his 
death he bequeathed to the medical department of the Uni- 
versity this extensive collection, along with his instruments 
and apparatus connected with dissections. The board of 
trustees, in consequence of this liberal bequest, which was 
valued at $10,000, bestowed upon the collection the name 
of the “ Wistar and Horner Museum.” 

As an original observer, Dr. Horner also gained dis- 
tinction. Beside his discovery of the “ Musculus Hor- 
nerii”’ and his investigations of the intestinal lesions in 
cholera, he showed that glands of the axilla, which he called 
“odoriferous glands,” existed in much larger numbers in 
the black race than in the white, and that the odor peculiar 
to both races proceeded principally from these glands. He 
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furthermore showed some peculiarities in the muscular 
arrangement of the rectum, that have interesting connection 
with its pathological states, not noticed by former anat- 
omists, while in describing the larynx he gave a new anatom- 
ical definition of the fibro-elastic membrane that lines its 
interior surface and forms the vocal cords. To this he 
gave the name of “ Vocal or Phonetic Membrane.” The 
timbre, or peculiarity of musical tone of the voice, depends, 
most probably, on the development or physical characters 
of this ligament. Dr. Horner was also an able surgeon, 
sound in his judgment and careful in his practice. His 
surgery was like his general character, deliberate and 
cautious. 

As a writer, Dr. Horner essayed many fields. Besides 
contributing important articles to the medical periodicals 
of his time, he left various manuscripts upon literary and 
theological subjects. Between 1826-1851, he published eight 
editions of his “Special Anatomy and Histology;” of his 
“Umited States Dissector” five editions were published, 
the last in 1856, under the supervision of Dr. Henry H. 
Smith; while his “Anatomical Atlas” was among the well- 
known publications of his day. 

Such is a brief record of what Dr. Horner accomplished ; 
but the motive-force, it must be stoutly maintained, which 
produced his works lay in a peculiarly high ideal which he 
held of the profession he had chosen for his life-work. To 
him his work was as his very life itself; to neglect it was to 
neglect one of life’s most sacred duties. Hence, he en- 
deavored to perform each detail of existence so perfectly 
that they who came after would be all the better for his 
having lived. For medicine he had faith in a larger future, 
and in instructing his classes he tried to instil the high ideal 
by which he himself was actuated. The following extract, 
taken from his closing lecture of the course of 1851, gives, 
in some degree, the ideal which he held for the future of 
his beloved profession : 
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‘Tt is to many a subject of regret that the circumstances of our coun- 
try do not admit of those positive legal enactments on medical qualifica- 
tion that are found in the kingdoms of Europe. As this is an affair 
under the action of state legislatures, I do not myself entertain any 
expectation that uniformity of an advanced kind will ever exist; it could 
only emanate from a national body. The American Medical Association 
have now been repeatedly brought, with the principal object of action, 
to prevail on the schools to extend their course of lectures and to elevate 
the standard of medical education by requiring more on examination, 
but as yet their efforts have not succeeded. Our own school and one in 
New York, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, have followed this 
expression of opinion. Some of the schools have extended their term a 
little, but many have stood aloof from it with positive disregard of the 
recommendation, and so far from falling into the measure are pursuing 
almost the contrary course. The profession itself does not appear to me 
to have acted as energetically in this matter as may have been expected 
from all that was said. It will certainly be deplorable if, after all, the 
ebbing of opinion should leave things in a worse state than previously. 
That there will be a uniform code for the whole United States is, how- 
ever, very improbable; it is not at all likely that rural districts, where 
the annual receipt of the physician does not exceed more than four or 
five times that of a day laborer, will be furnished with physicians whose 
education has cost a very great sum of money and a long devotion of 
time. The physician will necessarily be assimilated to the condition of 
those around him. 

“‘The practical duration of medical studies, as observed by usage of 
the medical schools of the United States, varies from twelve months to 
eighteen months or three years, according to the school. I believe that 
none of the schools admit of much less time than twelve months or de- 
mand by positive requisition more than three years, though some of the 
graduates are found to have accomplished four years or more. 

““The course of education on the continent of Europe is widely dif- 
ferent from our own; from five to seven years of study, and under the 
most favorable circumstances, are demanded. If one of their eminent 
savants, their Mullers, their Civiales, their Velpeaus, their Rokitanskys, 
their Von Rosas, and their Louis, were told that in the United States of - 
America a Doctor of Medicine could be made, and was really made, in 
eighteen months his eyes would open to their utmost limit. He may 
have heard of California and of its unqualified progress and development. 
He may have read the enchanting imaginings of Ovid on the reproduc- 
tion of the human race after the great floods by Deucalion and Pyrrha 
casting the stones of the earth behind them. He may say with the poet 
himself, 

“**Saxa (quis hoc credat, nisi sit pro teste vetustas?) 
Ponere duritiem coepere, suumque rigorem, 
Mollirique mora, mollitaque ducere formam.’ 
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““He may admit the possibility of a crop of armed men growing up from 
the field, in which the warrior Cadmus had sown the dragon’s teeth. 
In all this a European savant might conceive that a new empire could 
arise in two or three years by hordes of a numerous and enterprising peo- 
ple migrating into it; that a creative power from stones or bones, or any 
inorganic or organic element whatever, by an effort of its energy, could 
reproduce a nation or even re-people the world, but it would remain to 
him an incomprehensible enigma, except on the principle of divine in- 
spiration, that in a period of time too short in Europe for learning even 
the meaning and use of medical terms, the same time applied in the 
United States was so managed as to qualify in chemistry, in materia 
medica, in anatomy, in obstetrics, in surgery, in the institutes of medi- 
cine, and in the practice of medicine; that in a science of confessed 
obscurity to experience itself the neophyte in medicine should in eighteen 
months here not only learn to distinguish between equivocal and unfre- 
quent diseases, but, moreover, acquire the skill to cure them, and that 
if any one doubted such ability there was the diploma to give it legal 
affirmation. 

“Tt would be a matter of just curiosity to see which one of two physi- 
cians of this rapid growth would by choice trust his life to the skill of 
the other in a dangerous complaint. And what would be still more 
curious to learn is, which member of a medical faculty, recommending 
so directly to public patronage an individual thus superficially educated, 
would take medicine at his hands, and especially in a doubtful disease.’ 

“‘In medicine this feeling of affright at our insufficiency advances as 
we ourselves advance in observation. The neophyte then who launches 
his barge upon an ocean of this extent without misgivings and without 
remorse must have no thin cloud of darkness enveloping his mind which 
prevents him from seeing the hazardous character of the enterprise. To 
what extent he is morally culpable is under the decision of a tribunal 
higher than one on earth. 

“T acknowledge again freely that in our widely-extended couniry, 
with its diversified interests and condition of things, an identical system 
of education for all is impossible; it is the quadrature of a circle which 
cannot be accomplished. On thecontrary, I admit that every school has 
aright to determine for itself a plan of education which may be the most 
congenial to its honest convictions and to its interests, and that it may 
be possible, and does carry out its principles, such as they are, with as 
much or more sincerity and good faith than we ourselves can claim. 
There are, however, many schools, unquestionably, in the United States 
so well placed by their locality and just estimation that they can stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us in this enterprise of securing higher attain- 
ments. Let them henceforth come forward; their success, 1f accom- 
plished, will be the more glorious; they will have the additional satisfac- 
tion of being able to submit it to any kind of analysis, and to prove that 
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what otherwise may possibly be attributed to a mitigation of study and 
of acquisition is on the contrary a well-founded and legitimate result of 
dignified exertion.”’ 


The life of Dr. Horner though devoid of brilliancy and 
high adornments, is, notwithstanding, a notable record. It 
is the record of what we to-day call a self-made man—one 
who climbed upward with small and toilsome steps, the 
steps of unceasing industry and conscientious labors. He 
came to Philadelphia a poor boy, without friends, it might 
be said, without even acquaintances. He determined to 
make this strange city his permanent home, the field of his 
professional work. Not only was it not a city devoid of 
medical practitioners, but the very centre of the medical 
profession of his day. Thus surrounded by a large body of 
able competitors, though unknown and with very limited 
means, he started life. Notwithstanding these great dis- 
advantages, linked with his natural weakness of body, he 
was peculiarly successful. He acquired friends, won the 
respect and confidence of many eminent and influential pro- 
fessional men, gained a prominent social position, and mar- 
ried into one of Philadelphia’s “‘ best families.” In the 
department of science, which he especially cultivated, he 
attained the highest position possible, while at his death he 
was mourned by a large circle of relatives and regretted by 
a host of friends. In truth he was a self-made man. 


‘“What he was, was wholly his own, the work of rigid self-training 
and a most labored moulding and framing of his principles and character 
on a high conception of duty, and of the just and true in every transac- 
tion of life.’’ 
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APPENDIX. 


TESTIMONIALS TO THE MEMORY OF DR. HORNER. 


IN@. Ue 


From THE OriciInAL MINUTE Book or THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 
THE St. JoserpH’s HOSPITAL. 


‘* Minutes of a Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers of the Saint 
Joseph’s Hospital, held at the usual place on Monday Evening, March 
14th, 1853. 

““Mr. James M. Smith called the attention of the Board to the great 
loss they had recently sustained by the death of their highly esteemed 
colleague, Dr. Wm. E. Horner, and submitted the following resolutions 
in reference thereto: 

*‘Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the Saint Joseph’s Hos- 
pital have learned with feelings of deep regret the decease of their much 
respected associate, the late Dr. William E. Horner, Senior Surgeon in 
this Institution. Connected, as he has been, with this Board from its 
organization, and earnestly devoted as he was to the advancement of 
this Institution, he eminently contributed to place it in its present success- 
ful position. With him the establishment of a hospital whose advan- 
tages should be extended to all, on the most liberal principles, without 
reference to ‘creed, country or colour,’ had been for years a most cher- 
ished object, and he devoted to its success all the energies of his char- 
acter and all the benefits of his valuable experience. With an ardour 
that never abated, with a perseverance that never wavered, and with an 
attachment to this infant Institution that only terminated with his life, 
he lost no opportunity of advancing its interests and continued to mani- 
fest a deep anxiety in its permanent establishment. 

‘In his decease we deplore the loss of a most earnest and steadfast 
friend to the Saint Joseph’s Hospital, as well as a most zealous, a most 
urbane co-operator in all works of Christian charity. 

‘“Resolved, That this Board will meet in this place on Wednesday 
next at 3 o’clock, to proceed in a body to attend the funeral of our late 
and much lamented member, Dr. William E. Horner. 

‘‘Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be transmitted to 
the family of the deceased, and that the Rev. F. J. Barbelin and Messrs. 
Smith, Devereux and Keating be a committee to convey to them this 
expression of the high appreciation of his character by the members of 
this Board and their regret and condolence in their bereavement.’ ”’ 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and, on 
motion of Dr. Keating, it was further ordered that a copy 
of the same be appended to the annual report. 
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NO. II. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE Mrpicat FacuLty OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA ON THE DEATH OF Dr. HORNER. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Marcu 18, 1853. 

‘A committee having been appointed at a previous meeting to prepare 
a testimonial of the feelings entertained by the Medical Faculty towards 
their late colleague, Dr. William E. Horner, and to convey to his family 
an expression of condolence on the afflicting bereavement which has 
been sustained by them, the following was directed to be placed upon 
the minutes of the Faculty, and a copy to be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased. 

“‘The Medical Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania are deeply 
impressed with the loss they have sustained in the death of their late 
colleague, Professor William E. Horner. 

““The event was not unexpected. It had been foreshadowed by un- 
mistalable signs of declining health and a broken constitution. But the 
realities of this nature, though anticipated, always come as a shock and 
fall as a blow. 

“Tt is a duty the Faculty owe to themselves and the deceased that 
they should express their feelings upon this occasion and place on record 
their testimony to his many admirable qualities and his solid worth. 
Few possess ampler opportunities to form a correct estimate of his char- 
acter, and from his long connection with the school, the valuable services 
he has rendered by his faithful and accurate instruction, his devotion to 
his various official duties, the perfect equanimity of his temper and un- 
varied self-control, his great love of truth and the conscientious rectitude 
of his principles and actions, he has left behind him an impression of 
profound respect and esteem that will be as lasting as existence. 

‘*The passing away from the scenes and active duties of a useful and 
well-spent life of one endowed with so many excellences and virtues can- 
not be viewed with indifference or regarded with apathy. It will leave 
in his family mourning and sorrow and long years of sad remembrance; 
with his colleagues sincere regrets and an enduring appreciation of his 
worth. 

““The Faculty in thus expressing their own feelings and strong con- 
victions would offer their condolence to the family on their bereavement; 
but if purity of life and unstained honor, an unquestioned integrity, a 
conscientious discharge of all the various relations of society, and an 
abiding faith can insure a happy futurity, they must enjoy the full assur- 
ance that he whom they mourn has been gathered to his great reward, 
“the inheritance of the just.’ 

‘“On behalf of the Faculty, 
‘*JosEpH Carson, Dean.’ 
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NO* Tir 


OBITUARY FROM THE ‘‘PuBLIC LEDGER AND TRANSCRIPT’ (OF THE Day). 


“*The announcement of the death of Doctor Horner cannot fail to 
make a profound impression upon the many throughout the wide extent 
of the country who have derived the first notions of their profession from 
his teachings, or who have been relieved of disease by the exercise of 
his eminent medical skill. In this community his loss may well be 
deemed a public calamity. Identified, as Dr. Horner has been for nearly 
forty years, with many of the important interests of the city, contributing 
to her honor and renown as a most distinguished professor in her most 
excellent seat of learning, aiding with his invaluable services in the estab- 
lishment and support of our noblest public charities, he will be sincerely 
mourned by all who prize our reputation for enlightened philanthropy 
as among the brightest jewels in our crown of honor. 

““But this is not the occasion to enlarge upon Dr. Horner’s public 
services. His professional fame is safe in the hands of his brethren, 
who are best capable of appreciating upon how solid a basis it rests. His 
devotion to the interests of the University of Pennsylvania, the eminent 
abilities which illustrated the conscientious discharge of his duties there 
during his long career as Professor of Anatomy, will doubtless find a 
fitting portrayal at the hands of those who best know how earnestly 
every energy of his mind was bent towards maintaining a high standard 
of her reputation. 

“*Tn a less public, but still a very wide sphere, among those who had 
occasion to observe the genial warmth of his heart, and a certain noble 
simplicity which characterized him, and which added such a charm and 
dignity to his intercourse, his loss will be mourned with deep sincerity. 
His sympathy with all forms of human suffering was ever in active ex- 
ercise. He had an exalted notion of the dignity and importance of his 
profession, and his skill in ministering to the relief of the suffering was 
hardly more conspicuous than the humanity and conscientiousness which 
guided him in the discharge of its duties. The extent of his disinter- 
ested services in the relief of those who sought to avail themselves of 
his skill will probably never be known. It may be conjectured now, alas, 
by the physical prostration and premature decay brought on him by his 
too ardent devotion to the duties of his profession. 

““To the young, Dr. Horner was always peculiarly kind and consider- 
ate. The attachment and veneration of his pupils was unbounded. His 
counsel, his experience, his encouragement and sympathy were bestowed 
upon them with the anxious solicitude of a parent and the warm and 
earnest sympathy of a friend. Hewas remarkable for the genuine man- 
liness of his character. Bred to a profession in which, perhaps more 
than any other, there occur temptations to seek success by yielding to 
the arts of charlatanry, he despised them heartily, under whichever 
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of their multitudinous guises they might appear. In his long profes- 
sional career he never courted success by a sacrifice of principle to the 
expediency of the occasion. The love of truth and honor seemed in- 
stinctive with him. Decided in his own principles of belief and conduct, 
he was singularly tolerant of the opinions of others. Conscious of no 
guile himself, he was slow to suspect the existence of selfishness and 
intrigue in those who were brought into contact with him. There was 
a purity in his own character, and a sincere simplicity in his convictions, 
which took away all the bitterness of controversy where he differed from 
others. There was ‘a daily beauty in his life’ which shed its influence 
upon all who approached him, and which manifested itself in a tender 
and delicate regard for the wants and feelings of others. He was em- 
phatically a true man. An utter foe to affectation or pretension of any 
kind, he sought his reward in the great field of life in the consciousness 
of duties performed and responsibilities manfully met and fulfilled. 

‘““Of Dr. Horner, in his domestic relations, it is not for us to speak. 
It would, indeed, be difficult adequately to portray the extent of that 
reverent affection with which he was regarded in his wide family circle. 
A victim, in his last illness, to sufferings of peculiar intensity, he met 
the approach of death with calmness and fortitude, soothed by the ten- 
der offices of family affection and sustained by the sublime consolations 
of a Christian hope. 

““We should cherish the memory of such men. Their example, in the 
days on which we have fallen, is too rare and too precious to pass un- 
heeded. It tells us that the best road to honor and success is the narrow 
path of truth and duty, while the remembrance of such a career has 
much in it to stimulate us to active coodness, to cheer us under discour- 
agement and to sustain us with the hope of a glorious recompense.”’ 


AN INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOV EeERIGNDU Yate Tl LERS(FROM A. Darst4 TOsis23) 
FROM CARDINAL CHEVERUS, FIRST 
BISHOP OF BOSTON, 


FROM THE ORIGINALS WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


¥ 


BY ISABEL M. O’REILLY. 


(Continued. ) 
DH ika Y_-SECOND EET IER: 


A most interesting production is this which Bishop Chev- 
erus writes to M. de Bonneuil, at Boston, from Whitefield, 
on July 28th, 1816. He says, at the outset, that after his 
Sunday’s work he is going to take a moment’s recreation 
with his dear son. He ought to be-accustomed to such 
work, he continues, for there nearly every day is Sunday 
for him. He would like to go to Newcastle to get his 
letters, but he will be unable to be there before Friday, and 
will have to wait until then to get the mail which will arrive 
that evening and Wednesday evening. The bishop has 
said Mass and given Communion to eighteen persons in a 
room of a log house; the crowd inside and outside was such 
as to oblige him to choose for his cathedral in the afternoon 
a half-finished barn; here he preached, afterwards baptizing 
five babies. That morning two old men, who had hereto- 
fore proved obstinate, although raised as Catholics, had 
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come to confession, and had authorized the bishop to tes- 
tify publicly to their return and repentance; on the follow- 
ing Sunday he is to baptize and confirm a Mr. Samuel 
Bishop, a lawyer of education and a man of judgment, 
about forty-five years old, who has a wife and three chil- 
dren. This convert is mentioned by both Pére Hamon and 
Dr. Gilmary Shea. From the former we take a paragraph, 
which follows one on the subject of Mr. Walley’s conver- 
sion: “The second conversion was that of Mr. Samuel 
Bishop, a counsellor at law, at Newcastle, in the State of 
Maine.” (With all due deference to the reverend biog- 
rapher, Maine was not a “ State” at that time, but a dis- 
trict; it was a part of Massachusetts until the year 1820.) 
“ His abjuration was made with the greatest solemnity. 
It was on Sunday, in the month of August, and a large 
assembly of people were collected in St. Patrick’s church, 
Newcastle. In the presence of this multitude, Mr. Bishop, 
regardless of the opinion of men, pronounced aloud his 
abjuration of heresy and his profession of the Catholic 
faith, He was then baptized .... (and) received the 
sacraments of Confirmation and the Holy Eucharist with 
a glowing faith and piety which were edifying to all pres- 
ent.” “On the 4th of August,” affirms Dr. Shea, “he bap- 
tized, confirmed and administered Holy Communion to 
Samuel Bishop, a lawyer, aged 46, in St. Patrick’s church, 
Newcastle. Many Protestants, including several members 
of the bar, attended the services.” 

Bishop Cheverus has received letters from France of 
dates April 24th and May 5. One of them is from his 
brother, the other from one of his clerical friends. His 
brother writes that they are enjoying the tranquillity and 
happiness that the return of her legitimate princes has pro- 
cured for France, and everything conduces to the hope that 
their poor country will long remain in this state of peace; 
then he pleads with the bishop to still for a little while his 
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stoical zeal in order to listen to the voice of tenderness 
which has so long called him back to France. The biog- 
rapher of M. Cheverus relates that as far back as the year 
1801, after the terms of the Concordat had restored the 
practice of religion in France, the bishop’s family and 
friends had urged him to return to them. There was a 
severe struggle between his affection for his early home 
and for his adopted home, but finally, at the request of 
Bishop Carroll, he determined to remain in America; his 
affection for the members of his flock, but especially his de 
voted friendship for Dr. Matignon, were powerful factors 
in this decision. Of course the allusion to the return of 
their rightful sovereigns refers to the Bourbon restoration 
in the person of Louis the Eighteenth, the former bene 
factor of M. Cheverus. The Abbé Songé (?), curé of 
Mayenne, the bishop’s other correspondent, does not take 
such a hopeful view of things, we are told; he would like 
to be back in the United States; he left there eight or nine 
years ago to return to France. Then the bishop proceeds 
to calm the solicitude of his friends in regard to his sub- 
sistence; he is amply provided for; yesterday for supper 
he had raspberries, with plenty of cream; nearly every place 
he goes they kill a lamb for him, and everywhere he gets 
excellent butter, milk and, usually, passable bread; the 
Apostles did not always have as much; he would even 
prefer to have no meat offered him. The bishop is waiting 
from day to day for Mr. Romagné, who, it appears, wishes 
to go back to France; M. Cheverus doubts if he will ever 
come back to America; he regrets his departure, and asserts 
that in regard to the Indians the loss of M. Romagné will 
be truly irreparable, and will complicate matters for the 
bishop, for how can he, even for a few months, find priests 
and get them to live there? Regarding M. Romagné, we 
select an item from the History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States: .... “a log chapel at the Indian village 
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of Pleasant Point, attended by the Rev. James Romagné, 
missionary of the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians, 
who made his winter quarters at the church in Newcastle.” 
We shall meet the Abbé again in the near future. The 
letter ends with the customary affectionate messages to 
Adele, Sylphide and Henry, to dear “ Sister”? Walley and 
her family, &c., &c. M. de Bonneuil himself is assured 
that he is to the bishop all that an only son is to a loving 
mother. 

A note to Madame de Bonneuil is found at the end, as 
usual, and is in a jocose vein; she must try to recover her 
strength; if she persists in working too much around the 
house he commands M. de Bonneuil to tie her hand and 
foot, yes, even to chastise her! “‘ See what a gentle Papa” 
you have, he exclaims; now will you teach Adelaide to say: 
Bad Grandpapa? 


bean 


WHITEFIELD ce 28 Jutllet 1816. 


MOoN CHER FILS: Je veux me délasser un moment avec vous 
apres mon travail du Dimanche. Je devrois y étre accoutumé, 
car ici c’est pour moi Dimanche presque tous les jours. Je 
voudrois bien pouvoir aller a Newcastle chercher votre lettre 
qui y sera ce soir, mais je ne puis m’y rendre que vendredi et 
je ne recevrai qu’alors les lettres arrivées ce soir et mercredi au 
soir. J’ai dit la Messe et donné la communion a 18 personnes 
dans la salle d'un log-house. La foule dedans et en dehors 
m’a obligé a choisir pour ma cathédrale cet aprés midi une 
grange amoitié finie ott j’ai preché et baptizé 5 enfants. Ce 
matin deux vieillards que j’avois toujours trouvé obstinés 
quoiqu’élevés Catholiques, sont venus a confesse et m/’ont 
autorisé a témoigner publiquement leur repentir et leur retour. 
Dimanche prochain, je dois baptizer & confirmer un Mr. Samuel 
Bishop, avocat, Aagé 45 or 46 ans, homme instruit et de bon 
sens. Ila une femme et trois enfants. 

J'ai regu des, lettres de France... « 24 Avril. . 208 
Mai de mon frere et d’un curé de mes amis. Mon frere me 
mande: “ Nous jouissons ici de la tranquillité et du bonheur 
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que procure a la France le retour de nos princes légitimes, et 
tout fait espérer que notre pauvre patrie en jouira longtemps. 
. . Toute la famille est en bonne santé . . . . Fais taire 
pour quelque temps ton stoique zéle pour n’écouter que la voix 
de la tendresse qui depuis si longtemps t’appelle en France.” 
L’Abbé Songé, Curé de Mayenne, ne voit pas les choses si en 
beau. Il! voudroit étre dans les Etats Unis qu’il quitta pour 
retourner en France ily a 8 organs. Si j’ai le temps demain 
matin, je lui écrirai et insérerai la lettre dans celle-ci. Je vous 
prie, vous ou Mr. Matignon de la faire partir par la premiere 
occasion. 

Je vous ai deja mandé de n’étre pas inquiet de ma subsis- 
tence. On y pourvoit abondamment. Hier a souper j’avois 
des framboises et de la créme en abondance. Presque partout 
ou je vais, on me sacrifie un agneau, et partout je trouve 
d’excellent beurre, du lait et ordinairement du pain passable. 
Les Apotres n’en trouvoient pas toujours autant. Je pre- 
fererois meme qu’on ne me donnat jamais de viande. 

Jattends Mr. Romagné de jour en jour. [1 paroit qu’il veut 
retourner en France. Je doute qu’il revienne. Je le regrette, 
et a l’égard des Indiens sa perte sera véritablement irréparable. 
Son départ rendra encore plus difficile pour moi : 
(some words illegible) quelques mois ou trouver des preties 
et comment les faire vivre ici? 

> k * * * > k x 


Sur cet article, comme sur notre future destinée, laissons 
tout a la bonne Providence. Jouissons de ses bienfaits pré- 
sents et déposons nos inquiétudes dans son sein. 

Je vous vois, mes chers Enfants, tous les matins et tous 
les soirs &c. votis embrasser au nom de Papa. Cette pensée 
fait tressaillir mon coeur; que sera-ce quand je vous presserai 
tous les trois dans mes bras? J’embrasse Adele, Sylphide et 
Henry. Pour vous, mon fils, vous étes pour moi ce qu’un fils 
unique est a une tendre Mere. 

Votre Papa + JEAN. 


Détachez la feuille-ci-jointe et donnez la a mon vénérable 
Ami. Mille amitiés a la chere Soeur W. et a toute la famille. 
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Je trouverai vraisemblement de leurs lettres vendredi ou 
samedi a Newcastle. 

Ma fille chérie, soyez prudente, ayez soin de vous et reprenez 
des forces. Si vous travaillez trop dans la maison, je re- 
commande a mon fils de vous lier pieds et mains, et méme de 
vous corriger. Voyez le tendre papa que vous avez. N’allez- 
vous apprendre a Adelaide a dire Nan papa bad? Quelque 
méchant qu’il soit, il vous embrasse tendrement. Votre 
derniere est du 18. Vous avez du recevoir ma derniere. 


+ JEAN. 


TELWURS Vio ELD se aie ie 


This was written at Newcastle; at least, it was begun 
there, and finished at Bath; the dates are from the third to 
the sixth of August, 1816; the address is “ M. de Bonneuil, 
Boston.” After complaining of the paleness of his friend’s 
ink, the bishop gives him extracts from some letters he has 
received from France; his cousin writes from Paris, June 
the first, that religious missions are accomplishing wonders 
at Angers, at Nantes, and everywhere that the missionaries 
have gone; God and the King is the substance of their 
teaching. “ We all carry this device on our breasts and, 
I hope, in our hearts, which is better still, for the small 
cross that bears this motto is only to proclaim our profes- 
sion of faith and opinion. The cross is surrounded with 
fleurs de lys, and on the obverse side is engraved: Fidelity. 

. Are our revolutionists disseminating false reports? 
Do not believe them. Let us indulge in hope. They will 
torment us again as much as they can, but I trust all their 
projects will fail.” The extract from his brother’s letter, 
written at Mayenne, is as follows: ‘‘ The family is well. 
We are enjoying the present tranquillity; we must hope that 
our unhappy country will once more become prosperous 
under the reign of the most virtuous of kings; that religion 
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will flourish under the empire of the lilies, and that with it 
morality will revive. M. Songé (?), their curé, has had 
his greatest wish granted: that day the missionary fathers 
have arrived in Mayenne; they are giving missions through- 
out France and everywhere have effected numerous con- 
versions. Bishop Cheverus asks M. de Bonneuil to com- 
municate these various items to their friends at Brookline; 
from these he has received letters, upon which he paid the 
postage with pleasure and gratitude. 

The bishop’s letter is continued on Sunday, 4th inst., at 
8 p.m. He has had a letter from M. de Bonneuil, and 
again complains of the paleness of the ink with which it is 
written and asks his correspondent to consider that “old 
Papa’”’ has bad eyes. Adele and Sylphide have written to 
the bishop with good ink—let M. de Bonneuil use the same. 
The writer regrets that a certain package from Guadeloupe 
has gone astray, and expresses the hope that it may be 
round. He longs to again hear Adelaide’s pretty prattle; 
he had desired to send this letter to Wiscasset that day, but 
could only find time to get off a few hasty lines to his ven- 
erable friend (Dr. Matignon). He will leave the next day 
for Bath, 22 miles on the way to Boston; he will mail his 
letter there—how he wishes he could follow it! He has 
heard from Mr. Romagné—he expects to join the bishop 
there on the 12th; he has changed his plans and will not go 
to Europe until the following year. “ Who knows,” says 
the bishop, “if it may not be that Pére Romagneé will re- 
main and that I, the bishop, will be the one to take the trip!” 

As we may not have occasion to speak of this reverend 
gentleman again, we shall anticipate time somewhat and 
give our readers a paragraph about him from Dr. Shea’s 
history. Speaking of a period a year or two later than that 
with which we are now dealing, he says: “ The diocese soon 
sustained another loss. Rev. Mr. Romagné, leading the 
life of a hermit in poverty and privation among the Penob- 
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scots, had at last found that his health was failing. He 
had repeatedly announced his intention of returning to 
France, but had yielded to the entreaties of Bishop Chev- 
erus. After twenty years’ service in the missions, he finally 
resigned and returned to France. He thoroughly mastered 
the language of his flock, and in 1804 prepared a prayer- 
book, which was printed in 1834 by Bishop Fenwick, who 
says of this worthy priest: ‘ His devotedness to these poor 
Indians, the happy fruits of his apostolical labor still visible, 
made me deeply regret his departure, as his experience 
would have been of the greatest service.” Dubois gives 
the information that Pére Romagné was not only a coun- 
tryman of Bishop Cheverus, but that he came from the 
neighborhood of Mayenne. 

On Monday morning, the 5th of August, the bishop adds 
another postscript. Rain has caused him to postpone his 
departure for Bath until the next day, upon which fact he 
jestingly comments, as a proof of how careful he is of his 
“little” person. He next gives a description of the cere- 
mony of the day before; he baptized, confirmed and gave 
first holy communion to his lawyer-convert, Mr. Samuel 
Bishop, who had become a Catholic after three years of 
study and reflection. The convert exhibited great emotion 
during the entire function, which was witnessed by many 
of his associates. The bishop expresses the hope that these 
may follow Mr. Bishop’s example. 

In the customary little note to Madame de Bonneuil, M. 
Cheverus, on the same date, writes of the beautiful things 
that have been sent him from France, which she has doubt- 
less seen; he has asked Mr. Matignon to send her the 
buillon for embroidery ; more should arrive from New York 
with some books he left there; he trusts it will not go astray 
like the packages from Guadeloupe. Then we learn that 
the bishop has had a letter from his old fellow-student at 
the seminary, Abbé McCarthy, now residing at Toulouse; 
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he was formerly much attached to M. Cheverus and seems 
not to have forgotten him. It is a satisfaction to here turn 
to Dubois for a little further information about this early 
friendship: ‘‘ There was at that time, in the Seminary of 
St. Magloire,” he writes, ‘one of the sons of the distin- 
guished Lord Maccarthy, who, persecuted for his religion 
in Ireland, had fled to France, and there collected, at a great 
expense, one of the most curious libraries in the world, the 
celebrated Abbé Maccarthy, who afterwards became the 
first preacher of his age, and died, some years since, a Jesuit. 
He admired the excellent qualities of the Abbé Cheverus, 
to whom he was united by the closest ties of intimacy. He 
often urged the proposal to teach him the English language, 
the beauty and value of which he highly extolled. But the 
scrupulous student always refused; alleging that usefulness 
to the Church, and not the gratification of a vain curiosity, 
ought to be the only end of his labors; that this language 
would be of no service to him in the clerical profession, 
and that his time would be better employed in the study of 
the sciences which had a direct and immediate reference to 
his vocation.” So far the extract. The bishop tells that it 
appears the present Prefect of the Department of Mayenne 
is also one of his former school-fellows, and is much praised 
by the bishop’s brother. 

Still another line is added at Bath on the evening of the 
6th. At last the bishop’s letter will leave there the next 
day; Friday he goes back to Newcastle, whence he will 
probably write to the “ dear Doctor; in a month he will 
be on his way to Boston; he encloses a letter for France, 
which he wishes sent at the earliest opportunity, as he wants 
them to know promptly of the safe arrival of the articles 
they sent him; the sacred vessels are those he used when 
he said his first Mass at Christmas, 1790. Then the cus- 
tomary messages of affection bring the long letter to a close. 
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Address: “*M* De Bonneuil, Boston.” 
NEWCASTLE, ce 3 Aout ISI6. 

MON CHER FILS: Sans les yeux du coeur qui devinent ce que 
mon fils bien-aimé veut dire ou écrire, je n’aurois pu lire votre 
derniere. Ou avez vous pris cette encre pale? Ne vous en 
servez plus. Si la votre a été gatée, vous en trouverez de 
bonne dans ma chambre. Votre derniere est du 25. Le post- 
scriptum est trés lisible, vous lécrivites a la maison. 

J’ai regu des lettres de France de mon frere et de ma cou- 
sine aParis. Celle-ci me mande en date du 1’er Juin: “Les 
Missions ont fait merveilles a Angers, a Nantes et dans tous 
les lieux que les missionaires ont parcourus. Dieu & Le Rou, 
voila ce qu’ils enseignent. Nous portons tous cette devise a 
notre col, et j’espere dans le coeur, ce qui est bien mieux, car 
la petite croix sur laquelle est cette devise n’est que pour 
montrer notre profession de foi et notre opinion. Elle est 
entourée de fleurs de lys, et sur le revers il y a écrit: Fidélité. 

Nos révolutionaires vous débitent-ils de fausses nou- 
velles? Ne les croyez pas. Livrons-nous a l’esperance. 
Ils nous tourmenteront bien encore tant qu’ils pourront, mais 
j'espere qu’ils échoueront dans tous leurs projets.” 

Mon ‘frere en datte du 26 Mai, Mayenne: “ Toute notre 
tranquillité. Il faut espérer que notre malheureuse patrie 
famille est bien portante. Nous jouissons actuellement de la 
redeviendra florissante sous le régne du plus vertueux des 
Rois. La Religion va refleurir sous empire des Lys & la 
morale renaitra avec elle. Mr. Songé (1), notre Curé est au 
comble de ses voeux. II lui est arrivé aujourd’hui des mis- 
sionaires dont on fait le plus grand éloge. Ils parcourent la 
France et font partout beaucoup de conversions . . . ” 

Communiquez ces articles 4 nos amis de Brookline. J’ai 
recu leurs lettres, et ai payé le port avec plaisir et recon- 
noissance. 


Dimanche 4, 8 heures du soir. Je regois votre chere lettre du 
31 Juillet et 1’er A. avec l’encluse. Cher fils, encore de mau- 
vaise encre. Songez que le vieux Papa a de mauvais yeux. 
Adéle et Sylphide m’ont écrit de la bonne encre. Servez vous 
de la meme. Je regrette bien que le paquet de la Guadeloupe 
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ce soit €garé. J’espere que vous le retrouverez. Ne craignez 
jamais, mon fils bien-aimé, de m’écrire trop souvent. Epan- 
chez votre coeur dans le mien. Vous ne le trouverez jamais 
fermé. Il me rejouis de ce que notre Félicie va mieux. 
Jespere qu’ elle va reprendre des forces, et Adelaide de 
Y’embonpoint. Il me tarde d’entendre son petit caquet. Je 
voulois envoyer la présente 4 Wiscasset aujourd’hui, mais je 
n’ai eu que le temps d’écrire quelques lignes a la hate a mon 
vénérable Ami. Je vais demain a Bath 22 miles sur la route 
de Boston. J’y mettrai celle-ci A la poste. Que ne puis-je 
la suivre! 

Je viens de recevoir une lettre de Mr. Romagné. II sera 
ici le 12; ne retournera en France que l’année prochaine. 
Qui sait s’il ne restera pas ici, et si ce ne sera pas moi qui 
ferai le voyage? La bonne Providence a desja tant fait pour 
nous. 

Lundi matin, 5. La pluie me retient, je n’irai que demain 
a Bath. Voyez si Papa n’a pas soin de sa chere petite per- 
sonne. Je baptizai et confirmai hier un Mr. Samuel Bishop 
avocat agé de 46 ans. II fit aussi sa premiere Communion. 
Cest aprés avoir étudié et réfléchi depuis 3 ans qu'il se fait 
Catholique. Il étoit baigné de larmes pendant tout Voffice. 
Plusieurs de ses confreres étoient présents. Puissent-ils suivre 
son éxample! 

Mon fils bien-aimé, votre pauvre Papa vous conjure au nom 
de l’amitié et de la religion de vous tranquilliser. Nous ne 
pouvons prévoir l’avenir, nous sommes entre les mains de 
Dieu. Pourquoi nous tourmenter? Prévoyons-nous |’un ou 
lautre il y a 2 ans et demi l’union heureuse de nos coeurs que 
le Dieu des (several words illegible) et bénie? Mon cher 


Enfant, jouissez du présent (torn) . . . avec reconnoissance 
des graces spirituelles que vous . . . . en abondance. Une 
épouse aimable vous adore. Oui, mon .... . . (torn) 


son coeur; le vétre jouit des caresses tendres de votre chere 
enfant, et vous avez en outre un Pere, un Ami que vous estimez 
et aimez cent fois plus qu’il ne mérite, mais qui aumoins vous 
aime de toute l’affection de son coeur. N’est-ce pas assez 
pour nous faire oublier nos peines passées, et nous donner de 
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lespérance pour l’avenir? Ma plus douce espérance dans ce 
moment, c’est d’étre réuni a vous dans quelques semaines. Ne 
manquez pas aux baisers que j’ai préscrits, je vous les rendrai 
avec usure. 


Votre Papa -+ JEAN. 


NEWCASTLE 5 aout 1816. 

MA FILLE CHERIE: Vous avez sans doute vu les belles choses 
qu’on m’envoye de France. Le dorures pour broder sont 
venues, et j’ai mandé a Mr. Matignon de vous les remettre. 
Il doit aussi en arriver de Newyork avec des livres que j’y 
avois laissés. . . . que cela ne soit égaré comme le paquet 
de la Guadeloupe. J’ai regu une lettre de Abbé de McCart 

(torn) mon ancien camarade de Seminaire. [1 n’est 
pretre que de +... (torn)! Ils reside a Toulouse) Sa 
lettre est du 19 Mai. Je compte lui écrire en peu. Voulez- 
vous, que je le charge de quelque chose pour vous a Toulouse? 
Il m’étoit autrefois trés attaché et paroit ne m’avoit oublié. 
Le Préfet du Département de la Mayenne se trouve aussi 
étre un de mes anciens condisciples. Mon frere se loue 
beaucoup de lui. 

Mon Enfant, tachez de reprendre de forces. D’aujourd’hui 
en quatre semaines je serai en chemin pour aller me réunir a 
mes cher enfants. Je les presse d’avance contre mon sein 
paternel. Mille baisers a ma petite Adelaide. 

++ JEAN. 
[On the outer folds of the letter the following note 1s written:] 
Bath. Mardi au soir 6. Enfin ma lettre partira d’ici demain 
sur les onze heures. Vendredi je passerai a Newcastle, pren- 
drai les lettres s’il y en a, et peut-étre écrirai quelques mots au 
cher Docteur. Je me jette au col de mes chers Enfants. 

Mille respects, amitiés &c. au cher Mr. Matignon. Expé- 
diez l’incluse, s’il y a moyen. Je desire qu’on sache le plus- 
tot possible que j’ai regu les effets qu’on m’a envoyés. Les 
vases sacrés sont ceux avec lesquels j’ai dit ma premiere messe 
a Noél en 1790. Je crains de ne pouvoir écrire que par la 
poste de mercredi 14. Je tacherai de passer ici jeudi ou ven- 
dredi pour prendre les lettres qui arriveront aprés demain au 
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soir, mais je ne suis pas sir de pouvoir le faire. J’embrasse 
Henry et j’espere qu'il se conduit bien. Que la chere fille 
“ne se croie pas obligée de se mettre a l’ouvrage parcequ’elle a 
regu des matériaux pour broder. Elle n’a desja que trop a 
faire. Je vais 4 Bath afin de n’étre pas obligé de m’y arréter 
en retournant a Boston . . . . [A few words illegible.] 


Cth yo POUR RE ISH E RE 


The next letter that we come to is written at Noble 
borough on the thirteenth of August, 1816, but is post- 
marked in script, “ New Castle, Augt. 30. 18-%,” to indi- 
cate, probably, as in the former instance, the amount of 
postage. The bishop got their letter on the 2oth, at Mr. 
Kavanagh’s, on Wednesday, and that of the 23-24 was 
handed him at the house of Mr. Cottrill, where he now 
stays. He then enlarges upon some plan, of which we sur- 
mise the development is found in the next letter. On Mon- 
day he will make his start for Boston, in fact he will sleep 
at Wiscasset; if a good opportunity presents itself he will 
go by water; if he travel by land he should be at home 
Monday night, the ninth; if he is not at Boston, or they 
get no word by that time, he will be on sea. Mr. Cottrill 
is going to send a three-masted schooner, of 284 tons bur- 
den, to Martinique and Guadeloupe. The vessel will leave 
in five weeks; could M. de Bonneuil give letters for Pointe- 
a-Pitre? The vessel can easily carry sugar for that place 
or for France. The bishop is glad to know that the new 
governor of Guadeloupe shows firmness; it is so necessary 
there and in France at the present moment. Sympathy is 
expressed at the death of M. de Bonneuil’s cousin, who, it 
is to be hoped, died a good Christian; “a loved relation, a 
noble and brave royalist, is truly a great loss,” says the pre- 
late, and adds: “let us pray for him.” The following para- 
graph is devoted to a Mr. G———, who has given scandal, 
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and to some reflections on the small number of those who 
were unfaithful during the French Revolution compared 
to the large number of martyrs and confessors—as of old, 
one Judas to twelve apostles. A note to Madame de Bon- 
neuil and many affectionate greetings to the family; and we 
shall not hear again from the bishop for a space of several 
months. 


Address: Mr. Vernou de Bonneuil, Boston. Mailed from New Castle. 
NoBLEBOROUGH ce 30 Aowut ISI6. 

Mon CHER FILS: Mercredi en passant chez Mr. Kavanagh 
je trouvai votre lettre du 20 qui y étoit depuis le Dimanche, 
et hier au soir on me remit ici (chez Mr. Cottrill) celle du 
23-24. J’avois besoin de ces cheres dépéches. J’étois in- 
quiet et triste. Mais a présent nargue la mélancholie, je vais 
voler dans le sein de mes enfants, et y rester. Le coeur de 
Papa dit: N’examinons rien, livrons-nous a la joie, &c., mais 
sa sollicitude pour ses enfans veut qu’ils ¢xaminent si leur 
délai se concilie bien avec les intéréts permanents de la chere 
famille. Si Mr. Bébian, qui dans ce cas n’est pas partie 
intéressée, croit que notre charmant projet peut s’éxécuter 
sans danger, nous penserons comme lui, nous bénirons le 
Seigneur et nous serons heureux. 

Lundi bien décidément je me mettrai en route, et méme 
Dimanche au soir je coucherai a Wiscasset. S’ il se présentoit 
une bonne occasion par eau, j’en profiterois peut-étre. Si je 
vais par terre, je coucherai chez nous le lundi 9. Si vous ne 
trouvez a Boston ce jour la, ni ma personne, ni un mot de 
moi, je serai en mer. 

Mr. Cottrill ici va envoyer un trois mats de 284 tonneaux, 
a la Martinique et a la Guadeloupe. Le aisseau partira dans 
5 semaines, pourriez-vous donner des lettres pour la Pointe-a- 
pitre? Le vaisseau prendroit volontiers des sucres pour ce 
pays-ci ou pour France. 

Je suis bien aise que le nouveau Gouverneur de la Guade- 
loupe montre de la fermeté. II en faut la et en France dans 
ce moment-ci. 
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Je suis faché de la mort de votre cher Cousin. Un parent 
chéri, un noble et brave royaliste est véritablement une perte. 
Prions pour lui. Il faut espérer qu’il est mort en bon Chrétien. 

Le scandale donné par Mr. Gl . . . m/afflige. Une lettre 
que je recus de Ste-Croix of il étoit avant d’aller a la Guade- 
loupe n’étoit pas a son avantage. Mon cher fils, au petit nom- 
bre des prévaricateurs, opposons la foule de martyrs, de con- 
fesseurs pendant la révolution ; nous aurons plus d’onze apdtres 
saints et fidéles contre un Judas. J’en ai connu sans nombre 
qui valent bien mieux que votre pauvre Papa. 

Vous pouvez, si vous voulez, risquer quelques lignes ad- 
dressées a Portsmouth ot: je serai mardi ou mercredi au soir, 
et d’ou je repartirai samedi matin, aumoins que je n/aille 
par mer. 

J’espere que Titine et Auguste continueront a bien faire. 
Dites leur bonjour pour moi. Je crois que si cela est possi- 
ble, vous vous trouverez mieux de n’avoir pas d’autre 
domestique. 

Adieu, mon cher, mon trop tendre fils, je me jette dans 
vos bras et mon coeur palpite contre le votre. 

+ JEAN. 
Nan-papa kisses his dear little Adelaide. (This is in English). 
+ JouHN. 


MA FILLE CHERIE: Voici, je l’espere, ma derniere lettre 
dici. Dans quelques jours la main qui trace ces lignes pres- 
sera celle de sa chere fille, et Papa la pressera contre son coeur. 
Tout ce que je demande a mes enfants c’est de ne pas trop 
gater leur pauvre Papa. Lundi (7), je lespere, je serai au 
milieu de ses enfants. (Ceci en secret excepté a4 Mr. Mati- 
gnon.) Je verrai si je pourrai faire parler les mueties. Je 
ne doute pas aumoins qu’elles ne me parlent de leur attache- 
ment par des signes trés expressifs, de tendres embrassements. 

Recevez d’avance, ma chere Feélicie, ceux que mon coeur 
paternel vous envoie. Je me pette a votre col 


+ JEAN. 
30 Aout. 
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Between the preceding letter and the present, written at 
Bristol, Rhode Island, on the third of May, 1817, there is 
a lapse of eight months. We shall mention only one event 
which has transpired in the interval, but it is an important 
one and places the bishop in an admirable light. His 
biographer states that at the close of the year 1816 the 
pallium arrived from Rome for the Right Reverend Leon- 
ard Neale, second archbishop of Baltimore, and Bishop 
Cheverus was invited to confer it. “On reaching Balti- 
more,” says Dr. Gilmary Shea, “he found that Dr. Neale 
was too feeble to come to that city. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Georgetown, and on the 19th day of November 
imposed the sacred symbol of the archepiscopal dignity. 
Archbishop Neale felt the necessity of securing the appoint- 
ment of a coadjutor, and he desired especially to secure 
Bishop Cheverus, whose merit he well knew. He employed 
many arguments and entreaties, but finding the Bishop of — 
Boston determined to remain at his see, he submitted to 
him several names. Bishop Cheverus, in answer to the 
request, recommended the Rev. Ambrose Maréchal, who 
had already been proposed for the sees of New York and 
Philadelphia, and was consequently well known in Rome. 
The Archbishop acted on his suggestion, and forwarded the 
name of the learned and zealous Sulpitian to the Sovereign 
Pontiff.” Dubois, naturally, gives us fuller details. He 
has been speaking of the appointment of Dr. Neale as suc- 
cessor to Archbishop Carroll, and proceeds thus: ‘“‘ The 
venerable old man... . petitioned the Holy See to associate 
the Bishop of Boston with him as his assistant; represent- 
ing this prelate as the most able to assist him, while he 
lived, in the government of his diocese, and best adapted to 
succeed him after his death as the head of the Catholic 
Church in the United States.” We are not surprised to 
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hear that Bishop Cheverus “ protested strongly against the 
measure, and represented to the Archbishop that to tear 
him from Boston was to sacrifice the infant church there; 
that M. Matignon was the only priest that knew the diocese 
and was well known in it; but that, bowed down by years 
and still more by infirmities, it was impossible to think of 
burdening him with the duties of the Bishop’s office. Bishop 
Neale had no difficulty in understanding these reasons, and 
consented that Bishop Cheverus should remain at Boston, 
where his presence was so necessary. ... . ” Somewhat 
further on we are given extracts from two letters written 
by Bishop Cheverus to Rome in regard to this uncoveted 
honor: “‘ The Church of Boston,’ he writes, “has become 
to me a beloved spouse, and I have never thought of aban- 
doning her. It is the universal opinion, as it is also mine, 
that the Catholic religion would suffer serious injury from 
my removal and the introduction of a new bishop, unknown 
to the people and a stranger to their characters... . I pray, 
then, most earnestly that some one more worthy than my- 
self may be selected as Assistant Bishop of Baltimore.” 
In the second letter, after expressing his satisfaction at the 
selection of the Reverend A. Maréchal for the position, he 
asks never to be separated from his beloved church at 
Boston: ‘‘I have suffered,’ he says, “and my heart has 
been continually agitated by fear, lest the obedience which 
I owe to his Holiness, and which must always be the rule 
of my conduct, should force me to abandon my beloved 
flock. But to fear and anxiety have succeeded peace and 
happiness, since I learned the nomination of M. Maréchal 
as Assistant Bishop of Baltimore. Now, I pray, I suppli- 
cate, I entreat, with heartfelt earnestness, that I may never 
be transferred to any other diocese; that I may be per- 
mitted to consecrate all my cares to my small, but beloved 
flock; to sacrifice to it all I have, to sacrifice myself... .” 

Gratified at knowing that this honor has been conferred 
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on the bishop, and impress anew with the sense of his 
humility, self-abnegation and affection for his own diocese, 
we shall turn once more to the letter written by him to 
M. de Bonneuil. At the very beginning we learn from the 
address that M. de Bonneuil is on his way to Guadeloupe, 
that Madame de Bonneuil has accompanied him, and that 
little Adelaide has been left at Boston under the care of 
Mrs. Walley. We remember that Rhode Island is included 
in the diocese of Boston, which accounts for the various 
religious duties performed during this visitation. Dr. Shea 
makes mention of Bishop Cheverus’ presence at Bristol in 
the year 1812. A New York newspaper announces the 
Nassau for Guadeloupe, writes our prelate; he will send 
this letter to Mr. Repos. He left Boston, regretfully, al- 
though only for a few days, and expects to return on the 
sixth or seventh of May. Much of the letter is devoted 
to family matters: pathetic little incidents about “ Adé;” 
the child missed them and talks of them, yet she is well and 
contented. Why, he reflects, cannot we all be composed 
and satisfied as she is! The bishop has looked after their 
household effects; made presents of some articles, sold 
others, kept several himself. Various letters have come: 
to Madame de Bonneuil, from her brother; to Sylphide, 
from two young ladies at Bordeaux, &c. The bishop, in 
his character of Papa, opened and read them; they will be 
forwarded at the first opportunity. The bishop himself 
has had a letter from the Reverend Mr. Brosius, who is 
well and was kindly received by the archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, to whom Bishop Cheverus had written in his favor. 
Mr. and Madame La Vigne (?) have had a favorable re- 
ception also, and are hopeful of a successful issue in their 
affairs; Mr. La Vigne’s mother died the day after their 
arrival. The bishop has had a letter from Captain Ben- 
quey, but none from his own family; also one of farewell 
from: Mr. Marolle, who, with his family, will set sail for 
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Havre on the 30th; and yet another from Mr. Riviere, tell- 
ing that Henry was already accustomed to the college and 
would, he hoped, do well. The bishop’s health is good; 
his cold has nearly disappeared. He has been asked to 
preach in the court-house on Sunday afternoon, and on the 
morning of the same day he is going to say Mass for the 
workers in a coal mine three miles away. In Dr. Shea’s 
History we get a glimpse from the outside of this very visit 
to Bristol. Speaking of a subsequent stop there, he says: 
“He had already, in May, visited the Catholics employed 
in the coal mines at Bristol. During his stay a child was 
brought to him to be baptized, but when the father wished 
the name Napoleon given to his son, the staunch adherent 
of the Bourbons demurred. The child was finally chris- 
tened Nicholas. It is worth noting that Bishop Cheverus 
mentions as among those present at the ceremony, the Pro- 
testant Bishop Griswold.” The bishop informs his absent 
friends that he preached at Boston the Sunday before on 
the Gospel of the day, his text being the verse: “ You shall 
weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice;” and that 
Mr. Walley remarked that never in his life had the bishop 
preached in such a touching manner—his eyes and his 
heart at least testified to the truth of the text. Two little 
notes are included in the letter: one to “ F. B.”’ (Madame 
de Bonneuil) ; the other to “A. B.” (Adele Bébian) ; * the 
former is devoted for the most part to satisfactory partic- 
ulars about her little daughter; the latter consists of a few 
lines of affectionate protestations of friendliness. 


_ Address: ‘‘ M* Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M' Bébian, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe.” 
BrisToL Ruope Istanp ce 3 Mat 1817. 
Mon CHER FILS: On vient de me montrer une gazette de 
Newyork qui annonce la Goélette Nassau pour la Guadeloupe. 


* We surmise from various items in the letters that Adele Bébian was M* de Bon: 
neuil’s niece; Sylphide, however, was undoubtedly Madame’s sister. 
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Je vais envoyer la présente 4 Mr. Repos. Je quittai Boston 
mercredi matin 30 avril. Il me tardoit de m’en éloigner 
aumoins pour quelques jours. 

En rentrant Dimanche je trouvai notre chere petite Adé 
jouant sur mon lit. Je la pris dans mes bras et la portai de 
suite chez sa chere Maraine. Elle y est heureuse. Pa, Ma, 
Cousine, Aunt all gone to Guadeloupe to see Grandpapa & 
fetch something pretty for Adé. Je lui portai votre portrait 
mardi. Jé ts Pa I want to kiss him. Chere enfant que ne 
pouvons-nous étre tranquilles et satisfaits comme elle! 

Lundi lendemain de votre départ je fis emporter ce qui 
restoit dans la maison. Les nouveaux habitants s’y instal- 
lérent de suite 4 7 heures du matin. Je recis ce jour la une 
lettre pour Félicie de son frére Louis. I] mande que son 
frére Auguste lui a écrit. Ils sont en bonne santé, mais se 
plaignent. Aussi deux lettres pour Sylphide de deux jeunes 
demoiselles (deux soeurs) qui sont a Bordeaux et aux quelles 
Sylphide ‘avait écrit de Boston. J’ai agi en Papa, lu les 
lettres, mais je ne me souviens ni de la date, ni des noms, ni 
du contenu. Je les enverrois, si je les avois ici. Elles iront 
par la premiere occasion. Enfin une lettre de Mr. Brosius. 
Mille respects pour vous et la chere fille. Mr. Brosius gros 
et gras, bien regu par l’Archeveque de Bordeaux a qui j’avois 
écrit. Mr. et Madame La Vigne bien regus par la famille et 
ayant espoir de se bien tirer d’affaire. La Mere de Mr. La 
Vigne mourut le lendemain de leur arrivée. Une lettre du 
Cap ’e Benquey, 30 Janvier, mais aucune de ma famille. 

Je rectis aussi lundi une lettre d’adieu de Mr. Marolle. Il 
a du mettre a la voile avec sa famille pour le Havre le 30. 
Jenvoyai chez Mr. Walley les effets d’Adé et le tapis. Mr. 
Walley m’ayant aussi offert d’achetter une des paires de 
chenets, je les lui ai donnes de votre part. La bassinoire, 
le fender et une des tables resteront chez Papa. Il vendra 
ou donnera le reste suivant les circonstances. Notre ami 
Mr. Walley m’a remarqué que ni vous ni ma chere fille ne 
lui aviez recommandé Adé. Dites lui en un mot dans vos 
lettres. Il aime et admire notre petite Adé qui est docile, et 
réellement tout-a-fait bonne. 
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J’espere que vous avez eu un temps superbe pour vous 
€éloigner des cotes. Le vent pendant 3 jours a du vous étre 
constamment favorable. Comme il me tarde d’apprendre 
votre heureuse arrivée! J’imagine que vous étés tous guéris 
du mal de mer, que vous commencez a manger, boire et que le 
pauvre Papa est bien souvent nommé, je vois les larmes qui 
vous viennent aux yeux en prononcant ce nom chéri. Les 
siens sont mouillés dans ce moment. 

J’ai regu aussi une lettre de Mr. Riviere. Henry étoit déja 
accoutumé au collége et Mr. Riviere espéroit qu'il n’auroit 
qu’a se louer de sa docilité. 

Mon Rhime a presque entiérement disparu. Je suis ré- 
ellement bien; ainsi ne soyez pas inquiet. Je serai a Boston 
le 6 or le 7. On veut que demain, Dimanche, aprés midi, je 
préche ici dans la salle d’audience (court-house) et le matin 
jirai dire la Messe pour les ouvriers d’une mine de charbon, 
a 3 miles ici. Je préchai Dimanche dernier sur ce verset 
de ’Evangile du jour: “ Vous pleurerez, vous gémirez, mais 
le monde se réjouira.” Mr. Walley dit que de ma vie je 
n’ai préché d’une maniére si touchante. Mes yeux et mon 
coeur attestoient aumoins a verité du texte. 

Mon cher fils, vous savez tout ce que vous m/’étes et je 
sais bien ce que je vous suis. Le Bon-Dieu nous unira. Tran- 
quillisez-vous dans le sein de ce Dieu de miséricordes, re- 
posez vous dans le sein d’une épouse qui vous adore, dans le 
sein de ma fille chérie. Un baiser aumoins tous les jours au 
nom de Papa. Son pauvre coeur vous en envoie des milliers. 


+ Jean Ev. ve Bn. 


[ees 

Ma chere Félicie, Je regrette de n’avoir pas ici la lettre de 
votre frére. Il se porte bien, mais lui et votre autre frére 
Auguste s’ennuyent, dit-il, et sont tristes. “Sais-tu bien, 
Félicie, que tu préches a ravir,” dit-il, dans un autre endroit, 
mais il regarde vos sermons comme des marques d’amitié. 
Mr. Auguste Bébian vous avoit écrit. Cette lettre n’est point 
arrivée. Votre chere Adé est satisfaite. Elle est douce et 
docile. Quand je lui efis dit que vous étiez tous partis, elle 
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eut lair étonné et quand je l’embrassai en me levant, elle 
me dit: Grandpapa are you going to leave Adé all alone? 
mais elle ne pleura pas et alla de suite jouer avec Catherine. 
Vous savez qu’elle ne manquera pas de soins. Eliza lui en 
prodigue et Adé lV’appelle Cousine. [1 est naturel qu’elle croie 
revoir la bonne Adéle dans celle qui la traite avec affection. 
Ma fille chérie, votre bonheur et celui de votre digne Mari 
est l’objet des voeux de votre pauvre Papa. Son coeur agité 
ne sait que vous dire, il se colle contre les votres, mon fils et ma 
fille, et ne cessera jamais de palpiter de tendresse pour vous. 
Ma chére Enfant, je me jette a votre col. 


+ JEAN. 
ASB: 


3 Mai 1817. 

Ma chere Adéle, je n’ai rien fait pour mériter votre attache- 
ment si tendre et si sincére, mais je l’ai payé de retour et je ne 
cesserai jamais de vous chérir comme un de mes enfants bien 
aimés. Quand vous recevrez ce petit mot, vous serez dans les 
bras de votre chere Maman; j’aimerois a vous serrer l’une et 
l’autre dans les miens et a partager vos embrassements. Je le 
fais de coeur, je prie pour vous et je vous embrasse avec toute 
Vaffection d’un tendre pere. 


+ JEAN. 


Mes respects affectueux a votre chere Maman. 


THIRTY-SIX Te Ear. 


This, the third letter to M. de Bonneuil since his de- 
parture for Guadeloupe, four weeks before, is from Bos- 
ton, May 24, 1817. The first, forwarded from New York 
by the schooner Nassau, we have just read; the second, 
which the bishop tells was sent on the 17th, on the 
Attractive to Martinique, is missing from our collection. 
The present communication is to go with a Captain Francis, 
from Newburyport, the opportunity having been told him 
by Dr. Verguise. Adelaide, of course, has her share of 
attention; and for her parents’ benefit are recounted many 
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little things which should seem to please and console them. 
Other letters have come from Mr. Brosius, who is well and 
is going to visit his mother. Mr. and Mrs. La Vigne re- 
main at Bordeaux; all assure Madame and M. de Bonneuil 
of their respect and gratitude. From one of the letters 
which the bishop read he was glad to learn that M. Bébian 
would be at Pointe-a-pitre to receive the family party. The 
bishop longs to hear that they are there in safety. He is 
writing on the eve of Pentecost and has scarcely a minute 
to himself. Mr. Matignon, Mr. and Mrs. Walley, Eliza 
and Charlotte Walley, Mr. Ryan and Abraham Strong are 
all spoken of as offering their greetings to the absent. Mr. 
Ryan will be ordained on the 30th. We conclude, for our 
own satisfaction, that the last-named is the ‘“ young Irish- 
man” of whom the bishop spoke in his letter on July, 1815, 
who was pursuing his theological studies in Boston but had 
not yet received orders. Dubois throws light on the sub- 
ject of the theological students of Bishop Cheverus at that 
date: It being impossible, “ for want of personal and pecun- 
iary resources sufficient to establish . . . . a seminary where 
priests .... might be educated, he chose some virtuous and 
intelligent young persons whom he thought suited to the 
clerical profession, took them home with him to his house, 
gave them lessons, had them attend him in the performance 
of the various duties of the ministry, and taught them the 
practice, while they studied the science of their profession. 
..... They were exercised in singing, in the various cere- 
monies of the church, and in preaching. And while he 
thus enjoyed the consolation of preparing good priests for 
future ministry in the church, he experienced the present 
important advantage of giving more pomp and majesty 
to the religious services. Nothing could be more delight- 
ful than this seminary in the episcopal residence. Every- 
thing was done by rule; but, at the same time, from affec- 
tion. They feared to displease, because they loved him; 
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they anticipated all his wishes, because they were happy to 
do anything that was agreeable to so good a master. .. .” 
Other things in the letter are of a general tenor: Henry 1s 
in Canada at college; the note to Madame de Bonneuil is 
added on the evening of Pentecost Sunday; Charles Wal- 
ley was confirmed that day. A postscript on Pentecost 
Monday alludes to a high Mass on that occasion, which 
demonstrates the bishop’s regard for strict ceremonious 
observance of the feasts of the Church. (Perhaps at that 
period the Mondays after Easter and Pentecost were holi- 
days of obligation.) Adelaide has come in with the Wal- 
ley family; she went to Mass with them, and did not speak 
a word whilst in church, and is now having her reward in 
the form of cake; she kisses the letter for Papa and Mamma; 
she and Catharine Walley are to remain to dine with grand- 
papa, the bishop. All this Mgr. Cheverus tells in the most 
amiable manner, knowing how eagerly it will be cherished 
by the loving and lonesome parents. We are not told if 
the children were the prelate’s only guests at dinner that 
day, but we connect the circumstance of their presence at 
that frugal board with what we learn from his biographer: 
“Every Sunday and holyday,” writes Dubois, “he invited 
to his table the Catholics who lived at too great a distance 
from the church to return home to dine; and, however 
numerous they might be, he gave them all a dinner, with 
an air of cordiality which delighted them. He was the 
kind father of a family, his face radiant with joy, in the 
midst of his assembled children. In order to meet all this 
expense, the bishop of Boston denied himself, I will not 
say luxuries and elegances, for he never had an idea of 
procuring these, but even what would seem to be the com- 
mon necessaries of life.” 
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Address: ‘‘M? Vernou de Bonneuil .... a l’Esperance, Au Petit-Bourg, Guade- 
loupe.” 
Boston ce 24 Mai 1817. 

Mon cHeER FILS: Voici la troisieme depuis votre départ; la 
rere le 3 par la goualette (goélette?) Nassau qui a du partir 
de N. Y.; la 2’de le 17 par la goualette Attractive qui a fait 
voile pour la Martinique, et j’envoye celle-ci 4 un Cap’e 
Francis qui part de Newbury-Port et qui, je crois y reviendra 
de suite. Crest le Dr. Verguies qui me donne avis de son 
départ. 

Notre petite Adé est bien et tout-a-fait bonne. Elle est 
Yamour de toute la famille. Elle vient de temps en temps 
voir Grand-papa et passa un jour la semaine derniére avec 
lui. Elle prend votre portrait—Adé wants to kiss Pa, I 
want to kiss his mouth. Chére Enfant! 

Henry é€toit bien il y a huit jours. J’attends une lettre 
de lui chaque jour. Nous avons eu des lettres de Mr. Brosius. 
I] est en bonne santé et va aller rejoindre la Maman. Mr. et 
M’e La Vigne restent a Bordeaux ot ils veulent faire un petit 
commerce. Tous vous assurent ainsi que votre chere épouse 
de leur respect et de leur reconnoissance. 

J’ai inséré dans ma derniére 2 lettres de Mr. Bébian pour 
vous, une de Mr. Louis Bébian pour Félicie, et 2 des de- 
moiselles Loudeville ou un nom apeupres semblable pour 
Sylphide. J’ai agi en Papa et les ai décachettées. J’ai vu 
vec plaisir que Mr. Bébian seroit a La Pointe-a-pitre pour 
vous recevoir. J’espere que vous y étes arrive a bon port et 
bien portant. Combien il tarde a votre pauvre Papa d’en étre 
assuré! © mon ami, quel vide! non pas dans mon coeur, 
car vous le remplissez et l’absence ne peut vous en faire 
sortir. Mais plus d’enfants tous les matins &c. &..... 
Adorons & soumettons nous. C’est aujourd’hui la veille de 
la Pentecéte. J’ai a4 peine une minute 4 moi. Si je. puis 
@ici a lundi matin, j’écrirai quelques mots a ma fille chérie, 
a ma bonne et tendre Adéle et a la chére Sylphide. Si je ne le 
puis, soyez mon interpréte. Rien ne vous est plus aisé. 
Votre coeur est le mien. Mes enfants, je vous serre tous 
dans mes bras et contre mon coeur. Mes respects 4 Mr. & 
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M’e Bébian, M’e de Bonneuil. Bonjour a la bonne Anicette, 
a Auguste & Titine. Comment va le pauvre Louis? 

La chére M’e Walley, son Mari, Eliza, Charlotte vous font 
mille amitiés. Mr. Matignon vous présente ses respects af- 
fectueux. Mr. Ryan sera ordonné Prétre le 30. I] vous 
offre aussi ses respects. Abraham Strong veut aussi que je 
vous présente les siens. 

Mon cher fils, jettez vous dans le sein de Dieu, reposez avec 
confiance dans le sein d’une épouse qui vous adore, de ma fille 
bien-aimée. Reposez-vous aussi sur le coeur de Papa, vous y 
étes collé. Ne sentez-vous pas comme il palpite dans ce 
moment ? + JEAN. 

Une occasion se présente pour le Canada. J’écris a Henry. 
Je lui écrivis quelques jours aprés votre départ. 


Lundi 26. 
Papa et Maman Adé vous aime et vous embrasse de tout son 
coeur. Adé. C’est elle qui a écrit son nom. 
Mr. Walley me dit que Mr. Plimqueton (?) lui a dit qu il 
partiroit en peu et qu’il passeroit ici avant son départ. Cela 
me paroit encore incertain. 


Dimanche au soir 25 jour de la Pentecéte. 

Ma FILLE CHERIE: J’irois me reposer chez vous, si vous 
étiez ici. Je veux aumoins vous dire un petit bonsoir. Il y a 
aujourd’hui 4 semaines que je vous ai embrassée a bord. 
J’espere pour me consoler que vous avez aumoins depuis 
quelques jours regu les embrassements de votre Papa. Comme 
il me tarde de l’apprendre! 

Notre petite Adé est bonne et bien portante. . ... La 
chere soeur Walley est une autre maman. Votre chere en- 
fant n’a pas été malheureuse un seul moment depuis votre 
départ. Elle voudroit voir Papa, Maman, & les embrasser, 
mais elle embrasse M’e Walley ou Grand-papa et paroit con- 
tente. Mr. Walley lui est aussi trés attaché. Je suis réelle- 
ment convaincu que notre chere Enfant gagnera beaucoup 
du coté de la santé a étre restée ici. Cette considération, 
ma chere Félicie, doit vous consoler. Charles Walley a été 
confirmé aujourd’hui. Je me suis servi du voile, de la mitre. 
Je n’ai pu ies toucher sans verser des larmes. 
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Ma fille bien-aimée, je vous écrirai plus au long, quand 
jaurai regu de vos nouvelles. Je vous embrasse de toute 
affection de mon pauvre coeur. -+- JEAN. 

Lundi de la Pentecéte. 
26, avant la grande Messe. Adé arrive avec toute la famille 
et baise ma lettre 4 Papa et Maman qu’elle aime de tout son 
coeur. 

Aprés la Messe. Adé n’a pas dit un mot a l’église. Elle 
mange du gateau qu’elle a bien merité. Elle et Catharine 
restent a diner avec Grandpapa. 


PI YS VEIN Ene TER: 


A short note this of May 30th, 1813, sent to Mr. de 
Bonneuil at Guadeloupe, via Martinique. It begins with a 
recapitulation of the various letters the bishop has already 
written since the family left, and specifies their dates, their 
carriers. The bishop is anxious about his friends; they 
must have had fine weather the first three days out, he says, 
but he hears of storms, accidents, &c., and yet he cannot 
hope to have tidings from them for some time. The pres- 
ent letter, note rather, goes by the brig Midas, Captain 
Rufus Curtis, a cousin of Mr. Thomas Curtis, whom M. 
de Bonneuil has seen, who goes to Martinique and prom- 
ises to transmit it to its destination. Then the bishop 
mentions that he has just ordained Mr. Ryan, and that the 
young priest will say his first Mass the next day. Doctor 
Shea, the historian, has it that this ordination took place a 
day later: “ On the last day of May, 1817, Bishop Cheverus 
ordained Rev. Dennis Ryan, the first priest of his diocese, 
and long a laborious missioner. The ordination took place 
at public mass, the bishop giving a full explanation of the 
Catholic doctrine of Holy Orders.” 
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Address: ‘‘M' Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M* Bébian, Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe. 
Faintly in lead pencil is written“. . . . care of Mt Montrop,” and the word MAR- 
TINIQUE is stencilled on the same fold. 


Boston 30 Mai 1813. 

MoN CHER FILS: Voici ma quatriéme; la premiére le 3 par 
la goualette Nassau de Newyork; la seconde le 17 par la 
goualette Attractive pour la Martinique, et la troisieme le 26 
par le Cap’e Francis de Newburyport. J’écrivis aussi par la 
premiére et la troisiéme occasion a Adéle et a Sylphide, et 
vous envoyai par la seconde 2 lettres pour Sylphide de deux 
jeunes demoiselles qui sont 4 Bordeaux et a qui elle avait écrit. 
Je n’ai pas besoin d’ajouter que dans mes trois lettres j’ai écrit 
quelques lignes a ma fille chérie. 

Comme il me tarde d’apprendre votre arrivée. Vous avez 
du avoir trés beau temps les trois premiers jours, mais on 
parle de tempétes, d’accidents & . . . Votre pauvre Papa 
est bien inquiet, et je ne puis espérer de vos nouvelles d’ici 
a quelque temps. 

Le brig Midas Cap’e Rufus Curtis cousin de Mr. Thomas 
Curtis que vous avez vu part pour la Martinique. J’en profite 
pour vous é€crire un mot, qu’il promet de vous faire passer. 

Notre petite Adé est bien & heureuse. Elle parle souvent 
de Papa et Mama. J’en parle moins souvent qu’elle, mais je 
pense a eux, & mon coeur vole vers eux a chaque minute. 

Je viens d’ordonner Mr. Ryan. I] dira demain sa premiére 
Messe. 

Chers Enfants, mon fils, ma fille, votre pauvre Papa se 
jette dans vos bras. + JEAN, 


CERT Y HIG Ee Ee tiie 


Three months’ interval lies between the former letter 
and this of August 30th, 1817, from the bishop at Boston 
to M. de Bonneuil at Guadeloupe. Three letters must have 
been lost either in transit or otherwise, for the bishop men- 
tions that this present letter is the fifth since that of the 
24th of May, and we have only one, written on the 30th. 
Opportunities for forwarding are rare, he says, and he 
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does not know when this letter will go. A certain Mr. 
Méligot intends to leave at the end of October, and will 
take charge of M. de Bonneuil’s clock which has been re- 
paired; this gentleman is acquainted with M. Bébian. Dr. 
Matignon returned from Canada the Saturday previous, 
the 23d. Bishop Cheverus has evidently been requested 
by M. de Bonneuil to make a gift of money to the Reverend 
Mr. Ryan; the bishop says he will do so, but not until the 
next year, as at the present time the young priest is better 
off than his bishop. Henry is giving great satisfaction; a 
letter is enclosed from Mr. Riviere; the latter has been paid 
$150.00. Mr. Walley has written M. de Bonneuil a letter 
of thirty pages. 

The bishop’s doubts as to the time of departure of his 
letter receive justification in the fact that a note is added to 
it from Newcastle on September roth. He had announced 
in the earlier section that he expected to leave for the East 
on Tuesday, September the second. He will return to Bos- 
ton the end of October. He left a duplicate of his letter at 
Newburyport on the second. What patient writers these 
olden correspondents must have been! Not only was a 
letter written carefully and once, but a copy was made, and 
both original and duplicate were dispatched, in order to 
guard against the risks attendant upon a long journey, and 
in the hope that at least one might reach its destination. 
Moreover, let us sympathize deeply with the unfortunates— 
carbon paper and typewriters were unknown! M. Chev- 
erus will reserve Mr. Riviere’s letter for a safe occasion; 
the present letter he is sending by a captain going to Ber- 
muda, and it is a chance if it ever reach M. de Bonneuil. 
Adelaide and all were well on the 6th. At last advices from 
Guadeloupe; M. de Bonneuil’s health was not good, and 
the bishop is most anxious and distressed. The note to 
Madame de Bonneuil deals principally with the little daugh- 
ter; Dr. Warren believes that she would not have lived had 
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she been taken to Guadeloupe; this should console the poor 
mother for the separation. 

Our historian gives us an account of this eastern visita- 
tion. It runs thus: “In September (1817), Bishop Chev- 
erus set out for the district of Maine, to afford the conso- 
lations of religion to the Catholics in that remote part of 
the diocese. He offered the Holy Sacrifice every other 
Sunday in the church at Newcastle, and spent the interval 
at different points in the surrounding country. He cele- 
brated Mass on the 28th of September at Hope, and the 
next day in a private house, preaching in a shed to fifty 
Catholics and more than two hundred Protestants.” 


Address: ‘‘M* Vernou de Bonneuil, chez Mt Bébian, A La Pointe-a-Pitre, Guade- 
loupe.” 


Boston ce 30 Aott 1817. 

Mon CHER FILS: Je desirerois presque n’avoir pas regu la 
lettre de notre Félicie du 28 Juillet & le petit mot que vous 
y avez ajouté. Vous avez beau dire que votre maladie n’est 
pas dangéreuse, le coeur de Papa tremble et est bien agité. I] 
s’écrie sans cesse: Daigne le Seigneur conserver mon cher fils! 

Les lettres précédentes des 8 et 6 Juillet et du 8 Juin 
m’avoient fait tant de plaisir. Je pars pour l’Est mardi 2 
7 bre et il peut s’écouler du temps avant que je regoive des 
lettres d’une date postérieure au 28 Juillet. Voici ma cin- 
quiéme depuis ma lettre du 24 Mai. Les occasions sont rares. 
Je ne sais quand celle-ci partira. 

Un Mr. Meéligot partira a la fin d’Octobre. II se chargera 
de votre pendule qui est raccommodeée. I! connoit Mr. Bébian. 
Mr. Matignon arriva du Canada samedi dernier 23. Je ferai 
ce que vous desirez pour . . . . (Mr.) Ryan, mais seule- 
ment l’année prochaine. Je vous en ai mandé la raison. Il 
est pour le moment plus a son aise que son Evéque. 

On est fort content d’Henry. Vous trouverez ci-jointe 
une lettre de Mr. Riviere. Je viens de payer 100 D’lls pour 
les quels il a tiré sur moi. J’ai aussi donné 50 D’lls. (Jn 
the duplicate letter it is said: “J’en ai aussi donné 50 pour 
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3 mois.”) Tout est arrangé sans difficulté. Mr. Walley vous 
a €crit une lettre de 30 pages. 


NEWCASTLE ce 10 7’bre 1817. 

Mow cuer FILS: Je laissai 4 Newburyport le 2 du présent 
le duplicata de celle-ci. N’ayant pas sous la main la lettre 
de Mr. Riviere, je ne l’inserrai point. Je la garde pour une 
occasion sure, mais je joins ici celle qu’il m’a écritte, ainsi 
qu’Henry. Je charge de celle-ci un Cap’e qui va a la Ber- 
mude. C’est un hazard si elle vous parvient. Adé et nos 
amis a Boston étoient bien le 6. Je serai a Boston a la fin 
d’Octobre. 

Cher fils quand donc saurai-je que vous étes en meilleure 
santé. 

A votre col, & contre votre coeur 


+ JEAN. 


Jespere, ma chere Félicie, que tout continue d’aller bien 
Puisse notre cher Vernou étre rétabli! Pa is sick, 
Bievic a Adé, quand je rects la lettre. ‘“ Why don’t he come 
here? I want to see him, to kiss him.” La pauvre soeur 
Walley fut saignée 2 fois il y a quinze jours. Elle étoit trés 
oppressée. Adé étoit trés en colere contre le Médécin et dit: 
He cut Ma Bonneuil so & now he has cut Ma Walley. Vous 
voyez qu’elle n’oublie ni Papa, ni Maman. Le Dr. Warren 
croit qu’a la Guadeloupe elle n’auroit pas vecu. Consolez- 
vous donc de son absence. 

Vos lettres précédentes avoient été un baume pour mon pau- 
vre coeur qui étoit sore. Il le sera jusqu’a ce que je recoive 
de meilleures nouvelles de mon fils. 

Ma fille chérie. Point de vos lettres ici comme l’année 
derniere. Point d’espoir d’embrasser mes enfants a mon re- 
tour. Qu’il me tarde de savoir que tout va bien pour vous 
et que le cher fils est mieux. 

Mille baisers de Papa. 
-+ JEAN. 

J’embrasse Adéle et Sylphide. 
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THIRDY- Ni NURSE Bere 


Nothing much of importance to the general reader is 
contained in this most friendly epistle from Newcastle, 
October 4th, 1817. It dwells upon the dates of letters sent 
and received; mentions one from a Mr. Renard, and re- 
peats the financial transaction with Mr. Riviere in regard 
to Henry’s tuition at college. Reverend Mr. Ryan will be 
sent to Newcastle in the spring by the bishop, and will then 
be given the one hundred dollars in accordance with M. de 
Bonneuil’s request; the money would be of no use to him 
now. From Dr. Shea’s history we find that this proposed 
transfer of Mr. Ryan was effected: “ The next year (1818), 
so it states, “he dispatched to the missions in Maine the 
Rev. Dennis Ryan, who, to the joy of the Catholics of that 
district, became their permanent pastor.” Mr. Romagné 
has postponed his trip to France, at least until the following 
spring. The bishop assures his friends, M. and Madame 
de Bonneuil, they could not give him a greater consolation 
than to tell him they approach the holy table together. 
He expresses the hope that Anicette goes to the sacraments, 
and asks that she be told the bishop prays for her; he re 
grets that Auguste and Titine have not imitated her. He 
is sorry that some business affair of M. de Bonneuil’s did 
not turn out advantageously, but in such a case we should 
consider, the bishop says, those who are poorer than we 
and then thank God; a noble and piously inclined heart like 
that of M. de Bonneuil’s has this disposition. Next we 
hear that Rome has respected the representations made by 
M. Cheverus, and he will undoubtedly remain bishop of 
Boston. Before God, he believes that this is best for him- 
self and for others. The explanation of these words was 
given some pages back, where it was told that Archbishop 
Neale earnestly wished to have Bishop Cheverus for his 
assistant bishop. Letters have come from the bishop’s 
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cousin at Paris and from his sisters, all of which were con- 
soling. Mr. Stoughton has been ill, but is better again; 
Mr. and Miss de Valnois, Madame and Mademoiselle Baury 
are all well. Madame de Bonneuil is informed that Adelaide 
is in good health; in three weeks he shall see the child, and 
will carry a little gift to her as coming from her parents. 
Mrs. Champney, a sister of Miss Winchester, is dead. 
Evidently the climate of Guadeloupe does not agree with 
“Adele,” for the bishop sympathizingly remarks that it 
appears she is always sick since she went there; he hopes 
she is acclimated by this time. Apparently tidings have 
reached him that Sylphide is to be married. This letter is 
to be sent to Boston; the bishop will write from Portland— 
whence he believes M. de Crény will sail—and again from 
Newburyport. 


“ 


Address: “* M* Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M" Bébian, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe,” 
NEWCASTLE ce 4 S’bre 1817. 

MON CHER FILS: Voici ma i2z’éme.... . ... Je recus 
avant-hier la votre du 12 aout. . . . . Depuis le 17 adut 
jusqu’a avant hier, j’ai été bien inquiet de votre santé. Je 
bénis le Dieu des miséricordes qui vous l’a conservée. 

Je serai a Boston dans 3 semaines. Je vais écrire celle-ci 
par Duplicata et je la laisserai sur ma route a Portland et a 
Newburyport. Il paroit que nos Capitaines de Boston ne 
sont pas soigneux. 

J’insérerai dans celle-ci une lettre de Mr. Riviere et une 
d’Henri. Il se porte bien, étudie et se comporte bien, a soin 
‘de ses hardes &c. J’ai payé 100 D’lls pour lui. 

Je compte envoyer ici Mr. Ryan au Printemps prochain et 
c’est alors que je lui donnerai les 100 D’lls. Ils Tui seroient 
inutiles maintenant. 

Mr. Romagné remet son voyage en France aumoins jusqu’au 
printemps prochain. 

Je suis faché que la pauvre Adéle ait été malade. J’espere 
qu’elle est maintenant acclimatée. J’attens une réponse a 
ma lettre du 24 Mai. Je l’embrasse tendrement, ainsi que 
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Sylphide. Chere Enfant! Puisse-t-elle étre une épouse 
heureuse. 

Mon vénérable ami Mr. Matignon a regu votre réponse et 
yous: a écrit depuis mon absence par la voie de Newburyport. 
J’y laissai en passant le 2 7’bre une lettre pour vous que je 
ne pus finir. Je ne pus non plus y joindre la lettre de Mr. 
Riviere qui étoit dans ma malle. 

Mr. Walley vous a écrit il y a plus de deux mois une 
épitre de 30 pages. Les nouvelles que j’ai de cette chere 
famille et dé notre petite Adé sont bonnes. 

Mes enfants bien-aimés ne peuvent me donner de plus douce 
consolation que de m’annoncer qu’ils s’approchent ensemble 
de la sainte table. Vous y étes souvent avec moi dans mon 
coeur. J’espere que la bonne Anicette s’approche aussi des 
sacrements. Dites lui que l’Evéque prie pour elle et lui dit 
Bonjour. Je regrette bien qu’Auguste et Titine ne l’aient pas 
imitée. Vous étes, sans doute, débarrassé de cette derniere. 

Je regrette que vos comptes et votre . . . . n’aient pas 
tourné a votre avantage. Considérons ceux qui sont plus pau- 
vres que nous et remercions le Bon-Dieu. Un coeur noble et 
pieux comme celui de mon fils y est tout disposé. 

On a eu égard a mes representations 4 Rome, et je reste 
décidément Evéque de Boston. Je crois devant Dieu que c’est 
ce qu’il y a de mieux pour moi et pour les autres. Je viens 
aussi de recevoir des lettres de ma cousine 4 Paris, de mes 
soeurs. Elles sont toutes consolantes. Aussi une lettre de 
Mr. Goudreville (?) Il a été trés malade, se porte bien, et 
vous présente ses respects. Le bon A. Strong se porte bien et 
fut bien sensible 4 votre souvenir. Mr. Stoughton a été 
malade. Il est rétabli. Mr. et M’lle le Valnois, M’e & M’elle 
Batiry se portent bien. Je leur ai donné de vos nouvelles toutes 
les fois que j’en ai regu. 

Cher fils, vous étes collé 4 mon coeur paternel 


+ JEAN. 


-- MA FILLE CHERIE: Votre chere lettre du 28 Juillet me voi 
bien inquietté. Celle de 12 aotit me tranquillise et me réjoui 
Le cher fils rétabli . . . Voici de quoi contribuer au bonheu} 
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de Papa. Que ses enfants soient heureux, et il le sera . . 

Notre petite Adé se porte bien. Je l’embrasserai dans trois 
semaines. Je lui porterai quelque petit cadeau, comme venant 
de Papa et Maman. .... . Mrs. Champney, soeur de 
Miss Winchester is dead 

Ma chere Félicie, je suis avec vous. Rien ne peut 
éloigner mes pensées, ni mon affection. 

Mes respects a votre Papa. Il ne peut l’étre de coeur plus 
que celui qui vous embrasse mille fois. Priez pour moi. 

+ JEAN. 
9 &bre, 8 heures du soir. 

Je regois la lettre d’Adéle de 4 7’bre; celle de Sylphide du 
Io avec le Postscriptum de votre Papa. Ces lettres m’an- 
noncent votre bonne santé .. . J’en remercie le Bon-Dieu. 
Il paroit que la pauvre Adéle est toujours malade. Je re- 
pondrai a ces lettres par la premiere occasion. Amitiés, ré- 
merciements &c. 

Je repondrai a M. Bébian, a Adéle et a Sylphide par la 1’ere 
occasion. Je n’ai point entendu parler des livres de M. 
Bébian. La pendule est raccommodée et attend une occasion 
sure. 


Portland ce 22 8’bre 

Jenverrai peut-étre la pendule 4 Mr. de Crény a qui je 
remets la présente ainsi que la lettre de Mr. Riviere, une pour 
Mr. Bébian, une pour Sylphide et une pour Adéle. Je lui en- 
verrai aussi peut-étre une nouvelle lettre pour vous. Notre 
petite Adé et nos amis a Boston étoient en bonne santé le 17. 
Cher fils, je vous presse contre mon coeur. 


FORTIETH LETTER: 


Bishop Cheverus indites this letter from Boston on 
November the eleventh, 1817, to Madame de Bonneuil at 
Guadeloupe. Mr. Méligot, who carries it, has seen Adé; 
she is wonderfully well. The bishop is sending his absent 
friend several little articles. When he returned from the 
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East two weeks before he found that old Mrs. Cummings 
was dead and buried; she had never left her bed since the 
day M. de Bonneuil went away. He has received the veil 
(benediction) from France—it is an enlarged reproduction 
of the bourse that Madame de Bonneuil saw; the one she 
made is much more brilliant, and, he assures her, much more 
precious in his eyes. M. Cheverus repeats that he has re 
ceived letters from Rome, dated June 21st, in reply to his; 
they promise to leave him at Boston. The bulls for the 
new archbishop, Monseigneur Maréchal, have not yet come; 
the latter has written to Bishop Cheverus on November 
6th— still no bulls. “‘ This delay made me hopeful that in 
place of being your Metropolitan, I shall be simply a direc- 
tor at your seminary, which would be very much better for 
me personally and for the Church in general.” “ This hope 
is vain,” comments M. Cheverus, and, on his part, he hopes 
to consecrate M. Maréchal in the spring. ‘‘ You know,” 
he adds, “that the archbishop, upon whom I conferred the 
Palliuum, died on the eighteenth of June last.” (The Rt. 
Rev. Leonard Neale, Archbishop of Baltimore.) We re 
call that it was Bishop Cheverus who suggested Rev. A. 
Maréchal for the honor which he himself declined to accept. 
He entertained the highest regard for the distinguished 
Sulpician. 


Address: ‘‘ M* Félicie de Bonneuil, Guadeloupe.” 
Boston ce 11 Novembre 1817. 

Ma FILLE CHERIE: Je vous ai écrit dernierement par 4 
occasions différentes. Celle-ci vous portera les 3 petites bou- 
teilles d’encre a marquer et du saumon salé que j’aurois desiré 
pouvoir envoyer plustot. Mr. Méligot qui vous porte la pre- 
sente a vu Adé. Elle se porte 4 merveilles. Sa petite chair 
est ferme. Ses cheveux rembruissent, ses yeux beaucoup plus 
foncés. Madame Duplessis, la chere Soeur et d’autres assurent 
que bientdt ils seront noirs. Elle se souvient de vous, de 
son cher Papa, de mille choses qui vous étonneraient.. 
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A mon retour de l'Est, il y a quinze jours, j’ai trouvé la 
vieille Mrs. Cummings enterrée. Elle n’avoit guéres quitté 
son lit depuis votre départ. 

J’ai regu le voile de France. C’est la bourse que vous avez 
vue un peu plus grand. Le votre est beaucoup plus brillant, 
et, je vous assure, bien plus prétieux aux yeux de Papa. 

Je mandai au cher fils dans ma derniére que j’avois regu 
des lettres de Rome du 21 Juin en réponse aux miennes. On 
m’y promet de me laisser a4 Boston. Les bulles du nouvel 
Archevéque M’gr Maréchal ne sont point encore arrivées. II 
me mande en date du 6 Novembre: “ Point de bulles. Ce re- 
tard me fait toujours espérer qu’aulieu d’étre votre Métro- 
politain, je serai tout simplement un directeur de votre sémi- 
naire, ce qui seroit bien mieux pour moi et l’Eglise en 
général.” 

Il espére em vain, mais j’espere le sacrer au Printemps. 
Vous savez que l’Archevéque au quel je donnai le Palliwm 
mourut le 18 Juin dernier. 

Adieu ma bonne mon aimable, ma bien chere fille...... 

+ JEAN. 

P. S. La chere soeur Walley vient de nous donner une 
Holle petite nlleerae. a 
12 Nov. 

Je viens de voir la mere et l’enfant. All well. Adé em- 
brasse Papa & Mama Bonneuil. 


PORTY-FIRST LEI TER: 


In New York, en route for Baltimore, Bishop Cheverus 
takes advantage of an opportunity to write hastily this 
letter on December 4th, 1817. He has been there for a few 
days and intends to leave the next morning. The object of 
his journey southwards is to officiate at the consecration 
of M. Maréchal as archbishop of Baltimore. We are aware 
that, except for his humility and the deep hold the diocese 
of Boston had upon the affection of Bishop Cheverus, the 
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consecrator at this ceremony might have been the con- 
secrated. As it was, the selection of the Reverend Am- 
brose Maréchal for the highest ecclesiastical office in the 
United States was due to the fact that Bishop Cheverus 
declined to be considered as a candidate, and proposed M. 
Maréchal as a fitting substitute. In the letters to Rome, 
from which we have already given quotations, Bishop 
Cheverus wrote further: “ But to fear and anxiety” (lest 
he should be chosen) ‘‘ have succeeded peace and happiness, 
since I learned the nomination of M. Maréchal as assistant 
bishop of Baltimore. .... I shall rejoice to see M. Maré- 
chal in the exercise of the episcopal office in that city, where 
he and his colleagues, the priests of St. Sulpicius, have 
been the guides and models of the clergy, and have ob- 
tained universal respect.” We gather from Dr. Shea’s 
History this passage about Bishop Cheverus: “ Later in 
the year” (1817) “he set out for Baltimore, by way of 
Providence, New York and Philadelphia; joined at the 
last city by Bishop Connolly, of New York.” In the sketch 
of the latter prelate in the same work, his presence at the 
consecration at Baltimore is casually mentioned. 

We shall now renew our commentaries on the letter 
under consideration. The bishop received, on the thirteenth 
of November, letters from his friends in Guadeloupe at the 
very moment that his to them went by Mr. Meligot, who 
sailed on the brig Joseph, Captain Allen; by the same, he 
also sent three barrels of apples and a kit of salted salmon, 
and—at last—the repaired clock. The note to Madame 
de Bonneuil, which invariably forms a part of every letter 
to her husband, gives us the intelligence that Mer. Maré- 
chal is to be consecrated at Baltimore on Sunday, the four- 
teenth; and that on the intervening Sunday, Bishop Chev- 
erus must preach a charity sermon at Philadelphia for the 
benefit of the orphans. 
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Address: ““M* Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M'™ Bébian, A la Pointe-a-Pitre, Guade- 
loupe.” Below this. in a strange handwriting, are the words: “Acheminée bar votre 
trés humble serviteur B’d Eyquem Jr.(?) Lez... . X’bre 1817.” 


Nee ce 4 Décember 1817. 

Mon CHER FILS: Je suis en chemin pour aller sacrer M. 
Maréchal que est decidément Archevéque de Baltimore. On 
m’annonce une occasion, et j’en profite a la hate. Je snis ici 
depuis avant hier au soir. J’en repars demain matin & on ne 
me laisse pas de loisir. 

Je rectis le 13 9’bre votre chere lettre et celle de notre Félicie 
du 26 7’bre au moment que Mr. Méligot venoit de mettre a la 
voile dans le brig Joseph Cap’t Allen. J’ai écrit par lu a 
Adéle & Sylphide et vous ai envoyé outre des lettres 3 barrils. 
de pommes & un petit barril de saumon salé pour ma fille. 
Votre pendule est aussi partie par la méme occasion. Je vous 
écrivis de Boston le 25 9’bre dans le cas . . . il se trouve- 
roit une occasion pendant mon absence. Voici ma 1oéme lettre 
depuis celle du 10 Juillet que vous avez recue. (This last 
named letter is not in the porte-foho.) 

Je ne puis vous écrire qu’un mot, mais je sais qu'un mot 
méme de ape dit beaucoup au coeur de son cher fils. 

Je me jette a votre col 


+ JEAN.° 
J’embrasse Adéle & Sylphide. Respects a Mr. & M’e Bébian. 


Newyork ce 4 Décembre 1817. 

Vous n’auriez qu’un petit mot bien mal griffoné, ma fille 
chérie, mais c’est le coeur de Papa qui le dicte. 

J’ai laissé Adé trés bien. Ses adieux, en m’embrassant : 
Grandpapa. I'll be a good girl & you will bring me something: 
pretty. Are you going to Guadeloupe to se Pa & Ma? Kiss 
them for Adé. 

La chere Soeur Walley & sa petite bien, ainsi que toute la 
famille. 

Mer. Maréchal sera sacré 4 Baltimore le Dimanche -14. 
Dimanche prochain je dois précher un sermon de charité pour 
des orphelins a Philadelphie. 

Il y a un an j’étois en voyage, mais j’espérois vous revoir 
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bientot. Quelle différence! Nulle distance aumoins ne peut 
Si (OR eae éloigner mon coeur de celui de mes enfants. 
Chere Feélicie, je vous serre dans mes bras. 


+ JEAN. 


PORT Y-SECOND * LETTER. 


Four weeks have gone by, and we meet Bishop Cheverus 
again in New York, after his visit to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. He writes on December the thirtieth, 1817. 
The letter is stamped on the outer fold the fourth of Janu- 
ary, 1818, forwarded by “ Bd. Eyquem, Jr.,” and bears the 
stencilled word, ‘‘ Basseterre.’ M. de Bonneuil’s latest 
letter was received by the bishop at Baltimore. It has evi- 
dently given rise to hopes of an approaching visit from the 
writer. M. Cheverus mentions that he consecrated Mr. 
Maréchal archbishop of Baltimore on the fourteenth of 
December. The historical accounts of the affair, from Dr. 
Shea, run thus: “The bulls appointing Rev. Ambrose 
Maréchal bishop of Stauropolis and coadjutor of Balti- 
more, or, in case of the death of Dr. Neale, archbishop of 
Baltimore, were issued on the 4th of July, 1817, but did 
not reach the Seininary”’ (St. Mary’s) “till the roth of 
November. On the 4th” (should be 14th) ‘of the fol- 
lowing month, Rev. Mr. Maréchal, having prepared for his 
arduous dignity by retreat and prayer, was consecrated 
archbishop of Baltimore, in St. Peter’s procathedral, by 
Bishop Cheverus of Boston, Bishop Connolly of New York, 
and Rev. Mr. De Barth, administrator of Philadelphia, act- 
ing as assistant prelates.’ And elsewhere: “On the rath 
of December, 1817, he (Bishop Cheverus) consecrated 
Archbishop Maréchal in the cathedral at Baltimore, assisted 
by the Bishop of New York. To Bishop Cheverus the city 
was full of pious associations; the memory of his own con- 
secration; (of) the venerable father of the American hier- 
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archy; the cradle of the Sisters of Charity. He returned 
by way of Providence and Bristol, where he officiated for 
the Catholics.” It may not be uninteresting to recall that 
both of the prominent figures at this ceremony had a special 
interest for Philadelphians. Many years before this date, 
Archbishop Carroll had invited M. Cheverus to become 
pastor of St. Mary’s church; and Dr. Maréchal had been 
strongly recommended by the same prelate for the see of 
Philadelphia after the death of Bishop Egan; in fact, we 
are informed that “the bulls appointing him were actually 
issued, January 16, 1816, but when they arrived, July 3, 
Rev. Mr. Maréchal returned them, declining the mitre. He 
had no ambition beyond the divinity chair in St. Mary’s 
Seminary, which he filled with distinction.” 

It is quite time that we return to the bishop’s letter. He 
states that there is as yet no bishop in Philadelphia, where 
he preached on Christmas Day and on the following Sun- 
day ; and we remember that not only was there no bishop in 
Philadelphia at that time, but that the same could be said 
with truth for three years longer, Bishop Egan having died 
in 1814 and Bishop Conwell not arriving in his episcopal 
city until the close of the year 1820. The Reverend A. L. 
de Barth (de Walbach) acted as administrator during the 
interregnum. But to the letter again. The bishop piously 
hopes that nothing has prevented M. de Bonneuil from 
going to church and receiving Holy Communion at Christ- 
mas. Sylphide will soon be married—may she be happy! 
To Madame Bonneuil he mentions that he arrived the day 
before at New York and will leave the next day; he writes 
hastily. 

Address: *‘M*® Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M' Bébian, A La Pointe-a-pitre, Guade- 


loupe.” ‘‘Acheminée par votre trés humble Serviteur, Bd. Eyquem Jr. Newyork le 
a’e Janvier 1818.” ‘‘ BASSETERRE” is stencilled beside the address. 


Newyork ce 30 Décembre 1817. 
Mon cHER FILS: Votre derniére est celle du. . . . No- 
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vembre. Je vous écrivis un petit mot en passant ici il y a 
quatre semaines. C’est a Baltimore il y a 15 (ou 18) jours 
que j’ai recu votre derniére. Mr. Walley a aussi regu, m’a-t-il 
mandé, vos cheres dépéches. 

J’étois bien inquiet du coup de vent vous m/’avez rassuré, 
et mon coeur a tressailli de l’espérance que vous me donnez. 
Mon cher Enfant, avec quel transport votre pauvre papa vous 
serrera dans ses bras! eget 

Mr. Méligot qui est parti de Boston le 13 Novembre a du 
vous remettre des lettres, des pommes et du saumon. 

Les 50 Dils. payés a Mr. Riviere étaient effectivement en 
avance. Ne risquez point d’envoyer des espéces, jusqu’a ce 
que vous veniez vous-méme. Tout s’arrange comme vous le 
desiriez avec notre bonne amie. Elle se porte bien ainsi que 
sa petite Marie. Adé étoit bien vendredi 26, ainsi que tous 
nos amis a Boston. 

Je sacrai Mr. Maréchal Archevéque de Baltimore le Di- 
manche 14 du présent. Il n’y a point encore d’Evéque a Phila- 
delphie. J’y ai préché le jour de Noél et Dimanche dernier. 
Jespere . . . . ne vous aura pas empéché de pouvoir aller 
a l’église, et vous approcher de la Ste. Table 

Je pars d’ici demain matin, mais je dois m’arréter a Prov- 
idence et a Bristol dans Rhode Island. 

Mon cher fils, mon coeur forme pour vous des voeux que 
le Bon-Dieu exaucera. Il vous bénira sur la terre et nous 
réunira dans le ciel. 

A votre col 
+- JEAN. 

J’embrasse Adéle et j’espere qu’elle aimera toujours son 
excellent oncle avec tendresse et reconnoissance. J’embrasse 
aussi Sylphide. Pauvre enfant! son sort sera bientdét fixé. 
Puisse-t-il étre heureux! 

Henry se portoit bien et on étoit content de lui il y a 
quinze jours. 

Bonjour a Anicette. 
30 Décembre 1817. 

MA FILLE CHERIE 
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Votre pauvre Papa prie pour vous . . . Que ne puis-je 
esperer vous voir aussi cette année. 

Arrivé hier, je repars demain. J’écris a la hate. Vous 
savez ce que mon coeur dit a celui de ma fille. ae 
+ JEAN. 
Mes respects a votre Papa. | 


PORTY-THIRD LETTER. 


The opening paragraphs of this missive, dated at Boston, 
April the eleventh, 1818, are devoted to details of letters 
sent and received, of Adelaide, etc., etc. The bishop has 
heard of the birth of another daughter to M. and Madame 
de Bonneuil; it was born on the fiftieth birthday of Mer. 
Cheverus. Doubtless the little one has been baptized, com- 
ments the bishop, and he hopes that this gave its father an 
Opportunity to approach the sacraments; he conjures M. 
de Bonneuil not to allow himself to be deterred by slight 
obstacles; his Saviour awaits and will receive him always 
in the sanctuary with the same goodness as He did in Bos- 
ton; if he that opens the door of the holy place should not 
always be complaisant, He whom one seeks is well worth 
the trouble, even if we have to knock several times. Henry 
was well at last accounts, but they report that he wears out 
shoes, clothes, &c., &c., without end, and the bishop has 
written to him on the subject. Mr. Riviere’s account has 
been sent to M. de Bonneuil recently; the present year will 
not be so expensive as last. Several days ago the Reverend 
Mr. Ryan was given one hundred dollars, in accordance 
with M. de Bonneuil’s wishes; he sends his respects and 
grateful acknowledgments; he will soon leave for Damaris- 
cotta; * Mr. Romagné, who has passed all the winter here 


* Damariscotta was one of their mission towns in Maine. It is chronicled that Bishop 
Cheverus was there in 1812. When the Rt. Rev. B. J. Fenwick succeeded M. Cheverus 
as bishop of Boston he mentions that there was at Damariscotta a small brick church. 
"The congregation is extremely small,” he writes, “consisting of five or six families 
only. It is served once a month by the Rev. Mr. Ryan.” 
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(Boston), and who laughs as usual, only awaits a favorable 
wind to go to the Indians at Passamaquoddy. Dr. Matig- 
non is tolerably well, and so are others among their ac- 
quaintances; all wish to be remembered to them. Adelaide 
and two of the Walley children have dined with the bishop, 
and he expects them again on Saturday, the seventeenth, 
which will be Adelaide’s birthday. Regretfully the devoted 
bishop recalls that last year her parents were there too. 
Dr. Matignon, as well as M. Cheverus, thank M. de Bon- 
neuil for intelligence he has given about a Colonel Roux, 
which intelligence has been communicated to a brother of 
his at Montreal. The bishop has received a letter from 
Sylphide of February 20th; by this time she is doubtless 
Madame de Lestortiere (?). M. Cheverus will write to 
her at the first opportunity. His cold has gone and he feels 
quite well. 


Address: “‘ M® Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M' Bébian, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe.” 


Boston ce 11 Avril 1818. 

MON CHER FILS: J’etis le bonheur de recevoir le 2 Mars votre 
lettre du 10 Février. Elle m’apprit la naissance de ma chere 
petite fille et la bonne santé de la Maman. La lettre du 8 
ainsi que la votre de la méme date et celle du 28 Janvier et 
aussi celles du 15 Décembre de vous et de ma chere fille ne me 
sont parvenues que depuis. Ma derniere a vous est du 3 
Mars par la Martinique comme celle-ci, car je ne trouve point 
d’occasions pour la Guadeloupe. Depuis ma lettre du 4 
Décembre que vous me mandez avoir reque je vous ai écrit 
ainsi qu’a Félicie le 30 Décembre de Newyork, le 2 Janvier 
de Bristol, le 20 j’écrivis 4 Mr. Bébian et le 6 Février a vous 
& a ma fille. 

Notre digne & aimable amie va de mieux et Eliza est par- 
faitement rétablie. Notre petite Adelaide est on ne peut mieux 
—son temperament se fortifie de jour en jour. . . . . Son 
caractere se forme aussi. Elle est vive, mais bonne et aimante, 
comme son Papa. 
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J’ai éxactement un demi-siécle sur ma petite fille nouvelle- 
ment née. Je suis né le 28 Janvier 1768. Je regrette bien de 
ne pouvoir la presser contre mon coeur ainsi que ses chers 
parents. Elle est sans doute baptizée, et j’espere que cela vous 
aura facilité les moyens de vous approcher des Sacrements. 
Mon cher fils, je vous conjure de ne pas vous laisser rebuter 
par de legers obstacles. Votre Sauveur vous attend & vous 
recevra toujours dans le sanctuaire avec la méme bonté qu'il l’a 
fait ici. Quand celui qui ouvre la porte du lieu saint ne se- 
roit pas toujours complaisant, celui qu’on cherche vaut bien la 
peine qu’on frappe plusieurs fois. On sait se faire ouvrir chez 
un protecteur, lors méme que le Suisse de son hotel commence 
par nous rebuter. 

Henry é€toit bien il y a quinze jours. On me mande qu’il 
use des souliers, des habits &c. sans fin. Je lui ai écrit a ce 
sujet. Je lui ai fait passer votre derniere lettre pour lui. Je 
vous ai envoye le compte de Mr. Riviere dans ma derniere. 
Cette année sera moins dispendieuse. 

Je remis il y a quelques jours 100 Dlls a Mr. Ryan suivant 
votre intention. Agréez ses remerciements & ses respects. 
ileva partir bientot pour Damariscotta . .. . . et Mr. 
Romagné qui a passé ici tout l’hyver et qui rit comme de 
coutume n’attend qu’un bon vent pour se rendre chez les Indiens 
a Passamaquoddy. Mr. Matignon se porte assez bien. II 
en est de méme de Me. et Mile. Baury, Mr. & Mlle. de Valnois. 
Tous vous présentent leurs respects affectueux. 

Et moi, mon cher fils, que vous dire? Interrogez votre 
coeur, lui seul peut étre l’interpréte des sentiments du mien. 
Il palpite en ce moment d ’affection pour ses enfants. 

A votre col 


-+- JEAN. 


MA FILLE CHERIE 


Adelaide embrasse Papa, Maman et sa petite Soeur. Elle 
voudroit bien les voir sans laisser Maman Walley. 
Elle ne cesse de parler de vous, de son Papa. . . . Adelaide 
avec Catherine & votre filleule dinérent ici la semaine derniére 
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et je compte les avoir Samedi 17 jour de la naissance d’Adelaide. 
L’année derniére elle €toit ici avec Papa & Maman! 

Mr. Matignon a regu yos lettres et vous remercie ainsi qué 
moi de ce que vous nous mandez sur le Colonel Roux. Mr. 
Matignon l’a communiqué a son frere a Montreal. 

Bonjour a la bonne Anicette. Je ne l’oublie point. J’ém- 
brasse la chere Adéle. Mes respects a sa Maman. 

J’ai regu la lettre de la chere Sylphide du 20 février. Elle 
est sans doute dans ce moment Madame de Lestortiere. (?) 
Faites lui mes amitiés & faites lui agréer ainsi qu’a son Mari, 
Mr. & Me. Bébian, votre frere &c. mes sinceres félicitations. 
J’écrirai a Sylphide par la premiére occasion qui se presentera. 
Je ne suis plus enrhtmé, et je me porte trés bien. 


FORTY HOURTH DETTE: 


This is so riearly a reproduction of the preceding letter 
that its contents can be summarized in a few words. To 
avoid needless repetition, portions of the French original 
will also be omitted. The bishop writes it on May the 
second, from Boston. “ Mr. Balestier” arrived, but did 
not bring him any tidings from his friends of Guadeloupe. 
Mrs. Walley has been alarmingly ill, but, thanks to God, 
has recovered. M. Riviere’s report of Henry is not very 
flattering; the expenses for one year amount to nearly three 
hundred dollars, a large portion being for clothes, etc., of 
which Henry does not take care; other years will be less 
expensive. The Reverend Mr. Ryan left ten days ago, and 
is now at Damariscotta. Mr. Romagné went the same day 
as Mr. Ryan and is at Passamaquoddy; he speaks con- 
stantly of returning to France. The bishop is alone at 
present with his venerable friend, Mr. Matignon, whose 
health is fair. M. de Bonneuil is urged not to make any 
sacrifice in order to send funds to the bishop, who, he is 
told, always has in his hands certain sums that he can dis- 
pose of for a time; and, moreover, every three months he 
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receives for M. de Bonneuil seventy-five dollars and twenty- 
five cents. As an explanation of these moneys in the 
bishop’s keeping, we learn from Dubois: “ The confidence 
which was reposed in M. Cheverus was not confined to 
asking his advice. Many persons who could not manage 
their temporal affairs themselves, gave them up entirely to 
his direction, and he gave them his services as agent. 
These were widows, orphans, domestics, the infirm, and 
those who were entirely unacquainted with business, and 
had neither relations nor friends who would attend to their 
concerns. ‘These placed their money in his hands; ... . 
he invested it in the funds in his own name; ... and when 
the dividends were declared, he drew the interest and car- 
ried it immediately to those to whom it belonged.” 

The closing paragraph of the letter reads like a quota- 
tion from St. Francis de Sales. 


No address, 
Boston ce 2 Mai 1818. 
Mon CHER FILS: 


Il me tarde bien d’avoir des nouvelles plus fraiches. Mr. 
Balestier vient d’arriver et ne m’en apporte point. ; 

C’est par la Martinique que je vous ai mandé la terdple 
maladie, le danger et ensuite, graces a Dieu, le rétablissement 


de la chere Me. Walley. . . . . Notre petite Adelaide et 
le reste de la famille se portent bien. . . . . Elle n’est pas 
grasse, mais sa.petite chair est trés ferme. .. . . Elle est 


bonne et caressante. 

J’insere ici une partie d’une lettre de Mr. Riviere que Mr. 
Matignon a recue hier. Ce qu’il dit d’Henri n’est pas flatteur, 
mais il est bon que vous sachiez la verité. Heureusement 
il n’a point de vices a lui reprocher. . . . . Je vous ai fait 
passer dans une de mes précédentes le compte de Mr. Riviere. 
La dépense pour un an se monte a apeuprés 300 gourdes, les 
suivantes seront, je crois, moins dispendieuses et une grande 
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partie de cette dépense est pour les hardes que Henry ne 
ménage pas. Je paye aussi réguli¢rement notre bonne amie. 

Mr. Ryan est 4 Damariscotta. Il m’a quitté il y a dix jours. 

Ne faites aucun sacrifice pour me faire passer des 
fonds. Vous savez que j’ai toujours entre les mains quel- 
ques sommes dont je puis disposer pour un temps, et tous les 
trois mois, je regois pour vous 75 Dils. 25c. Si papa a compté 
juste, il n’est en avance que de 158 Dlls. 86c. 

Mr. Romagné a passé ici tout l’hyver, est parti le meme 
jour que Mr. Ryan et est maintenant 4 Passamaquoddy. Il 
parle toujours de retourner en France. Je suis seul dans ce 
moment avec mon vénérable ami Mr. Matignon qui vous pré- 
sente ses respects. Sa santé se soutient. 

J’espere, mon cher fils, que vous aurez pu pénétrer jusque 
dans le Sanctuaire et y recevoir notre divin Sauveur. Si vous 
trouviez a4 ma porte quelqu’un qui vous fit un peu la grimace, 
je suis bien str que cela ne vous empécheroit pas d’entrer et 
de voler dans les bras de Papa. Que rien ne vous empéche 
d’aller vous jetter ces le sein de Celui am “nous a aimés et 
s’est livré pour nous.’ 

Mon fils, votre pauvre Papa se jette a votre col 
+ JEAN. 


FOR TY-BIP THLE LER: 


On May sth, that is, only three days after the preceding, 
the bishop writes from Boston to M. de Bonneuil at Guade- 
loupe. That letter was sent by Mr. Knapp, of Boston, for 
whom the bishop asks M. de Bonneuil’s attentions if he 
should see him. Then we are told more about Mrs. Wal- 
ley’s illness; when the bishop returned, January goth, he 
found her in a dying condition; for three weeks she was in 
the greatest danger. Madame de Bonneuil is informed that 
Eliza and Sally (Mrs. Hobart’s sister) had the same dis- 
ease, but not in such a severe form. At the height of her 
illness Mrs. Walley kept saying continually: “ Take good 
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care of Adé”’ (which they did) ; and when she could scarcely 
speak she whispered in the bishop’s ear, had he any news 
from M. and Madame de Bonneuil. At present all the 
members of the family are well, but judge, the reverend 
writer says, of their condition during the illness of Mrs. 
Walley. Miss Winchester has been most attentive to Ade- 
laide. Until recently, the bishop was four months without 
any opportunity to send letters direct to Guadeloupe. The 
anticipation of a visit from M. de Bonneuil delights the 
bishop, yet he does not wish him to jeopardize his interests 
by coming; as Adelaide is so well, it may be all the better 
if he postpone. Nevertheless, the heart of this devoted 
friend opposes this. Henry is not making progress at 
Montreal, hence if M. de Bonneuil comes, the bishop thinks 
it would be well for him to get Henry and to send him to 
France, either from Boston or from Guadeloupe. 


Address: “‘A M*. M® Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M' Bébian, A la Point-a-pitre, Gua- 
deloupe.” 


Boston ce 5 Mai 1818. 

Mon CHER FILS: Je vous ai écrit il y a trois jours par Mr. 
Knapp de notre ville que je recommande a vos attentions, si 
vous le voyez. Il vous porte aussi des dépéches de Mr. Wal- 
ley, et des lettres de moi a Sylphide et a Mr. Bébian. Mr. 
Riviere m’a remis vos lettres. Elles sont sans date, mais le 
contenu montre qu’elles ont été écrittes dans la semaine sainte, 
et la lettre de Mr. Bébian qui les accompagne est du 19 Mars. 
Je suis étonne qu’a cette Epoque vous n’eussiez pas appris le 
rétablissement de la chere Me. Walley, car Mr. Montrop avoit 
recu le 2 Mars ma lettre du 6 février qui l’en informoit et la 
lettre que je lui avois envoyée pour vous la faire tenir. Vous 
savez sans doute a présent qu’A mon retour le g Janvier je 
trouvai cette chere soeur comme mourante, que pendant trois 
semaines elle fut dans le plus grand danger, et qu’enfin le Bon- 
Dieu a exaucé nos prieres et a conservé cette excellente femme 
a sa famille et A ses amies. Elle est trés bien, sort &c. mais il 
lui reste une espéce de taie sur l’oeil gauche. 


e ° e ° ° ° ° 
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L’idée de votre visite prochaine fait bondir mon pauvre 
coeur; je ne voudrois pas cependant vous voir nuire a vos in- 
téréts. Vous verrez par ma derniere que Henri ne fait pas de 
progrés a Montréal. Si vous venez, je crois qu’il vaudra 
mieux l’emmener et de la Guadeloupe (ou d’ici) l’envoyer en 
France. J’attends une lettre de lui et une de Mr. Riviere 
pour vous a chaque instant. 

Adelaide a couvert votre chere lettre de baisers, et m’a 
rendu de bon coeur ceux que je lui ai donnés en votre nom. 
Elle est réellement aimable et bonne. Vos chers enfants 
auront votre excellent coeur et feront votre consolation. Ade- 
laide a diné ici vendredi dernier. 


Je viens d’embrasser Adelaide pour Papa & Maman et avec 
elle je les embrasse de toute l’affection de mon coeur. 
JEAN, Ev. ve Bn. 


Mr. Matignon, la familie Walley, Me. & Mlle. Baury, &c. &c. 
vous prient d’agréer leur tendres & respectueux compliments. 


Boston ce 5 Mat r&18. 

Ma FILLE CHERIE: Mr. Riviere m’a remis votre chere lettre. 
Depuis 4 mois je cherche en vain des occasions pour la Guade- 
loupe, et tout 4 coup en voici deux qui se sont offertes et dont 
Papa profite avec empressement. 

Notre petite Adelaide est si bien, que, dans le cas ott le 
voyage nuiront a vos intéréts, il vaudroit mieux le différer. 
Cependant mon coeur s’oppose a cet avis. Que ne pouvez-vous 
étre du voyage? Vous m’empécherez de chercher a prolonger 
son séjour. 

J’ai écris a votre Papa & a Sylphide par Mr. Knapp qui vous 
porte des lettres de Mr. Walley. Vous savez sans doute 
maintenant la perte dont nous avons été menacés. Eliza, et 
Sally (Mrs. Hobart’s sister) ont eu la méme maladie mais, pas 
aussi sévérement. Au plus fort de sa maladie la chere Soeur 
ne cessait de dire: Ayez bien soin d’Adé. On n’y manquoit 
pas. Et lorqu’elle pouvoit apeine parler, elle me disoit a 
Voreille: Avez des nouvelles de Mr. & Me. Bonneuil? La 
taie sur son oeil gauche semble diminuer, mais elle se plaint 
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d’avoir la vue faible. Aujourd’hui toute cette chere famille 
est bien, mais jugez de leur situation pendant la maladie. Tous 
vous embrassent. La bonne Miss Winchester a eu pour Adé 
toutes les attentions possibles. 


+ JEAN. 


Orava OC ies bic 


A gap of more than four months here occurs in the cor- 
respondence. We have, on the 27th of September, 1818, a 
note to Madame de Bonneuil. It bears intelligence to her 
of an event which was not only an overwhelming grief to 
Bishop Cheverus, but likewise an irreparable loss to Cath- 
olics of all classes in the diocese of Boston: Dr. Matignon 
is dead. No details are given at this time, but we shall 
have them later. In the meantime we borrow from his- 
torian and biographer. Dr. Gilmary Shea says: “ Before 
the close of the year 1818, the bishop and diocese of Boston 
sustained an almost irremediable loss in the death of the 
Rev. Francis A. Matignon, who expired on the toth of 
December. (This is an error; judging from the bishop’s 
letter, and from other documents, the death must have 
occurred in September.) The earliest priests had done 
little in Boston; Rev. Mr. Thayer had been independently 
aggressive. The real progress of the Faith began with the 
arrival of Dr. Matignon; till then ‘nothing of consequence 
had been effected toward gathering and directing a flock.’ 
‘With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; with 
prudence, learning and wisdom he met the captious and 
slanderous; and so gentle and so just was his course that 
even the censorious forgot to watch him, and the malicious 
were too cunning to attack one armed so strong in honesty. 
For four years he sustained the weight of this charge alone, 
until Providence sent him a coadjutor in the person’ of 
Rev. Mr. Cheverus. For more than twenty years they 
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labored in unison. Rev. Francis A. Matignon was born in 
Paris, November 10, 1753, and, after taking his degree in 
theology, was ordained September 19, 1773. He was for 
several years regius professor of divinity in the College of 
Navarre, but when the French revolutionary persecution of 
the Church demolished the temple and sent so many of the 
devoted clergy to the scaffold, he withdrew to England; 
then, having resolved to labor in America, he artived in 
Boston August 20, 1792, to labor there to the end of his 
days. 

“His death was a severe blow to Bishop Cheverus. ‘I 
must be resigned to my loss, for I am confident that it is 
the happiness of my worthy friend. He died as he lived, 
a saint. He slept sweetly in the Lord, without a struggle 
and withont agony, at ten o’clock on the morning of Decem- 
ber 19.’ (Again the error as to date.) ‘I had given him 
Holy Communion at half-past five, as he had received twice 
a week, fasting after he was unable to celebrate holy Mass. 
He did not seem to be worse, but at eight o’clock he sud- 
denly changed. I administered Extreme Unction; he soon 
lost his speech; his dear, cold hand still pressed mine. He 
pressed his crucifix to his lips. At half-past nine he seemed 
almost asleep in my arms, and ceased to breathe at ten. 
From that moment I have been tota die moerens et non 
habens requiem.’ 

“His body was exposed in the church till Monday, when 
he was carried to the grave, followed by the bishop, in 
pontificals, and fully a thousand people, many wearing 
crape, the stores on the route of the procession being gen- 
erally closed. His eulogy was pronounced from Protestant 
pulpits and in the press, the most touching article being 
from the pen of S. L. Knapp.” (We pause to wonder if 
this be the Mr. Knapp of our letters.) 

Pére Hamon speaks thus: “ For a considerable time he 
had observed that his worthy and excellent friend, the Abbé 
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Matignon, was perceptibly declining. . . . The fear of los- 
ing this venerable man, whom he honored as his guide and 
loved as a father, was an affliction that increased daily with 
the progress of his friend’s illness; and its severity can be 
conceived by those only who have known Bishop Cheverus, 
and can appreciate all the tenderness, affection and sensi- 
bility of his soul. On the 19th of September, 1818, .. . 
the approaches of death were manifest; he had the firmness 
to administer the last sacrament to his friend, to be present 
in his agony, and to close his eyes. In this trying moment 
his strength of soul did not forsake him. Unlike those 
friends who, listening only to sorrow, and not to the in- 
spirations of faith, avoid the obsequies of those they love, 
he chose to preside himself at the funeral ceremonies, and 
pay the last duties to his worthy friend; and he wished to 
do this with a solemnity unprecedented in a Protestant 
city. The body was borne in procession through the streets 
of the city, with mournful chants; and he brought up the 
procession, with the mitre on his head, surrounded by all 
the Catholics in tears. The inhabitants of Boston respected 
the funeral ceremonies, unwonted as they were, and, by their 
silence and orderly demeanor, showed that they honored 
the grief of Bishop Cheverus and the memory of his 
Pirenideest sis aay 


*The paper is much torn, so much so that there is no outer address, and some words 
are lacking. 
Boston ce 22 7bre 1818. 


MA CHERE FELICIE:. . . . avant hier notre digne & cher 
Docteur Matignon. ... . . La situation de votre pauvre 
Papa. Son coeur navré . . . . yous aimer et voudroit vous 


consoler de cette perte a la quelle il faut vous soumettre. 
Votre petite Adelaide est 4 merveilles, ainsi que la chere 
famille Walley, mais nous sommes tous bien affligées. Quelle 
perte irréparable! Mon cher fils occupera pendant son séjour 
ici la chambre du cher défunt. Que ne pouvez-vous venir 
aussi me consoler! Je vous embrasse . . . ainsi que ma 
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petite Victille et, bien entendu, mon cher fils, si cette lettre le 
trouve encore avec vous. Adelaide, sa chere Maraine et toute 
la famille vous embrassent tendrement. ee 
+ JEAN. 
J’embrasse Adéle & Sylphide. Mes compliments 4 son mari, 
a votre cher Papa, 2 Madame Bébian, &c. 


FOR DY=SHV PIGEH Eb Pree 


The outside address on this epistle of November roth, 
1818, is that of M. de Bonneuil, but the letter is to Madame 
de Bonneuil. The bishop learns that Captain Morrison, of 
Newburyport, to whom he sent letters more than a month 
before, has not yet gone. The death of the Abbé Matignon 
is feelingly alluded to, and the remark made, as if in aston- 
ishment, that, notwithstanding the grief and trouble the 
bishop experiences, his health is good. With him he has 
two priests and a young seminarian. Mr. Ryan is up East, 
where he is much beloved. No news yet of Mr. Romagne. 
The visit of M. de Bonneuil has been postponed until the 
next year; his room had been prepared for him. Ade 
laide’s health will gain by the delay; her godmother says 
she expects Madame de Bonneuil will come also; if this 
could only be realized, sighs the bishop. He has no portrait 
of his saintly friend; will Madame de Bonneuil make a copy 
of the one she has and send it to him? Alfred Baury is 
going to be a Protestant minister, and is now residing with 
one at Greenfield, Connecticut; his mother and sister are 
boarding at No. 16 Franklin Place, and are well; they, Mr. 
and Miss de Valnois, Abraham Strong, &c., &c., send their 
compliments. A week after the death of Dr. Matignon, 
Bishop Cheverus goes on to relate, he buried their old 
negress, Mrs. Gums (spelling uncertain), and eleven months 
earlier they buried Mrs. Cummins; at present his only ser- 
vant is a negress from Guadeloupe named Francoise—an 
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excellent girl. Their “little John” is now a shoemaker’s 
apprentice. In his place the bishop has a man who waits 
on them and, at the same time, does duty as sexton—he is 
slowness itself, but is honest and reliable. Madame and 
Mademoiselle Duplessis organized his household for him, 
and are so good as to oversee it; these same ladies render 
him many services, and at the time of the illness and death 
of Dr. Matignon they showed untiring devotion; they also 
arranged the room for M. de Bonneuil. Madame Stough- 
ton, likewise, lavished attentions on the dear doctor during 
his last illness. Mrs. Walley was out of town, for which 
the bishop is very glad, for the sight of the invalid would 
have grieved her too much. The bishop’s heart is very 
sore, but, he assures his friends, it is still full of affection 
for them. He has sent them a letter from Henry by Mr. 
Knapp. 


Address: ‘‘M? Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M? Bébian, A La Pointe-a-Pitre, Guade- 
loupe.”” But the letter is to M* de Bonneuil. 


Boston ce 19 Q’bre 1878. 

MA FILLE CHERIE: J’apprends que le Cap’e Morrison de 
Newburyport a qui j’envoyai des lettres il y a plus d’un mois 
n’est point encore parti. J’envoye la présente comme un Post- 
scriptum aux lettres dont il est chargé. Elles sont en réponse 
a vos lettres du 18 Juillet. J’ai regu le 21 8’bre la votre du 
20 7’bre et j’y ai répondu le 24 par Mr. Knapp qui est parti 
dici. Mr. Walley lui a aussi donné une lettre. 

Vous savez la perte irréparable que j’ai faite. Malgré mes 
chagrins et mes embarras ma santé se soutient. J’ai ici avec 
moi 2 prétres et un jeune séminariste. Mr. Ryan est a l'Est 
ou il est trés aimé. Je n’ai point encore de nouvelles de 
Mr. Romagné. Notre petite Adelaide va bien et est toujours 
bonne. Elle embrasse mille fois Papa et Maman. 

Il faut donc encore attendre a l’année prochaine pour em- 
brasser mon fils. J’avois préparé sa chambre &c. La santé 
d’Adelaide y gagnera. Sa chere Maraine dit qu’elle vous. at- 
tend l’année prochaine. Si cela pouvoit se réaliser! 
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Ma chere Félicie, je n’ai point le portrait de mon saint 
ami. Faites une copie de celui que vous avez et envoyez le moi. 

Alfred Baury est apprenti-ministre protestant. Il demeure 
a Greenfield dans le Connecticut chez un ministre. Sa mere et 
sa soeur sont en pension No 16 Franklin place et se portent 
bien. Elles vous font mille compliments, ainsi que Mr. & 
Mile. de Valnois, Abraham Strong, &c. &c. 

Huit jours aprés la mort de mon digne ami, j’enterrai notre 
vieille négresse Mrs. Gums (?), et onze mois auparavant nous 
avions enterré Mrs. Cummins. 

Je n’ai pour servante qu’une négresse de la Guadeloupe nom- 
mée Francoise. C’est une excellent fille. Notre petit John 
est apprenti cordonnier. J’ai a sa place un homme qui nous 
sert et est en méme temps notre Sexton. Il est la lenteur 
méme, mais c’est un homme str et honnéte. 

Madame & Mile. Duplessis ont mis mon pauvre ménage en 
ordre et ont la bonté d’y veiller. Elles m’ont rendu bien des 
services et m’ont montré un dévouement sans bornes pendant 
la maladie et a la mort de mon vénérable ami. Elles avoient 
elles-méme arrangé les rideaux, le lit, la chambre pour mon fils. 

Madame Stoughton a aussi prodigué les attentions au cher 
Docteur pendant sa maladie. 

La chere Soeur Walley étoit a la campagne. J’en étois 
bien-aise car a la vue du cher malade elle ne pouvait se 
contenir. sae 

J’embrasse la chere petite Victille.* Mon cher fils, ma fille, 
mon pauvre coeur est bien ulcéré, mais il n’a pas perdu sa 
sensibilité, il palpite d’affection pour ses enfants chéris. 

+ Jean Ey. pve Bn. 

Je vous ai envoyé une lettre d’Henri par Mr. Knapp. 


FORTY-EIGHTH LETTER. 


We now lose sight of Bishop Cheverus from November 
1gth, 1818, the date of the preceding letter, until the 21st 


* This, the second child of M. and M® de Bonneuil, survives at this date, August, 1903. 
Mrs. Walter F. Atlee, of Philadelphia, is her daughter, 
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of March, 1819, when he writes from Boston to M.de Bon- 
neuil at Guadeloupe. The seal is black and bears no device. 
The opening paragraph is, as usual, a recapitulation of 
letters received and forwarded. The bishop’s health is 
better than it has been; M. de Bonneuil’s room is waiting 
for him. Mr. Romagné is in France; he has written to the 
bishop, it appears, but no letter from him has yet come; 
others write that Mr. Romagné is not any too well pleased. 
Several letters have been received by M. Cheverus from 
Doctor Matignon’s brothers, to whom he had written de- 
tails of the Abbé’s beautiful death. Colonel Gardner’s 
daughter, who formerly boarded with the Bonneuils ati 
Mrs. Newell’s, has returned from Washington or George- 
town; she lost her father while there, but has become a 
fervent Catholic; the bishop is really edified by her. She 
has not forgotten her former acquaintances and wants 
very much to see Adé. Mrs. Walley has another child (her 
twelfth, we learn elsewhere), a boy, who is known in the 
family as the little Bishop John. Dubois gives us an anec- 
dote in keeping with this. “ Antiquity offers us nothing 
more touching of the kind,” he says, “than the love of the 
Catholics of Boston for their bishop. As the believers of 
Antioch gave their children the name of St. Meletius, their 
bishop, so most Catholic parents desired that their children 
might receive at their baptism the name of John, because 
that was the name of Bishop Cheverus. One day a very 
amusing circumstance connected with this feeling occurred. 
The bishop having, as usual, asked the godfather and god- 
mother, ‘What name will you give this child? they re 
plied: ‘ John Bishop Cheverus.’ ‘ Poor child,’ rejoined he, 
“God forbid that you should ever become a bishop!’ ” 
“Mr. and Mile. de Valnois have rented a house at Dor- 
chester for two years,” we are next told in this pleasant, 
newsy letter of the bishop’s, “and they will go there the 
beginning of April. Me. and Mlle. Baury are still his 
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neighbors, but he sees them rarely; the son is preparing to 
become a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church; one 
day he tried to discuss theology with the bishop, who could 
not resist bantering him in such a way that he did not try 
it again; the bishop has seen him several times since, but 
he has not attempted the role of theologian. M. de Bon- 
neuil is told that, as the bishop wrote before, the bill of ex- 
change for $400 has been accepted, and must be paid in 
April. 

Madame de Bonneuil, in her portion of the epistle, is told 
that, with the bishop’s joyful anticipations at the thought 
of seeing her husband, mingles the disturbing idea that she: 
will be left alone, disquieted, &c.; would that she could 
come too, and bring the little Victille! or, as the large- 
hearted prelate says, my little Victille. He is sure that his 
friends have grieved for him in his sorrow, and such a 
sorrow! Separation, after a more than fraternal union of 
twenty-two years! The blow has stunned him; he was, 
some time ago, in an alarming condition, but is evidently 
better, and believes that M. de Bonneuil will find him quite 
well. Madame de Bonneuil is besought to take care of her 
health and to be courageous—soon her husband and little 
daughter will go to her, never, he hopes, to be separated 
again. Henry is well. The usual greetings to the various 
members of the family. 

Address: ‘‘M* Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M' Bébian, A La Pointe-a-pitre, Guade- 
loupe.” 
Boston ce 21 Mars 1819. 

MON CHER FILS: Votre derni€re est toujours celle du 7 
Q’bre que je recus le 1’er Janvier. Depuis ma lettre du 22 
aout que vous aviez regue je vous ai écrit 6 fois, 3 fois dans le 
mois de Janvier. 

Le Bon-Dieu me soutient et ma santé est meilleure qu’elle 
n’a été. Votre chambre vous attend ici. Je vous écris par 
la Martinique a tout hazard, mais je vous renvoie a mes pré- 
cédentes pour les détails. 
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Mr. Romagné est en France ou on me mande qu’il ne se 
plait trop. Il m’a écrit, mais aucune lettre de lui ne m’est par- 
venue. J’ai regu plusieurs lettres des fréres de mon saint Ami. 
Ils avoient regu de moi les détails de sa belle mort. 

Miss Gardner (fille du Colonel Gardner) qui logeoit avec 
vous chez Mrs. Newell est revenue de Washington or 
Georgetown. Elle y a perdu son pere, mais elle y est devenue 
fervente catholique. Elle m’a réellement édifié. Elle ne vous 
a point oublié et desire beaucoup voir Adé. 

Sa chere Maraine accoucha d’un gargon lundi dernier 15 
du présent. La mere et l’enfant vont bien. On I’appelle 
dans la famille le petit Bishop John. L’accouchée, le Papa et 
toute la famille vous font mille amitiés. Ils sont tous en 
bonne santé. 

Notre petite Adé est en bonne santé et est toujours l'objet 
des plus tendres soins. Elle embrasse mille fois Papa et 
Maman et sa petite Soeur, et elle ne voit jamais Grandpapa 
sans le couvrir de baisers. 

Mr. & Mile. de Valnois ont loué une maison a Dorchester 
pour 2 ans. Ils doivent s’y rendre au commencement d’Avril. 

Me. & Mile. Baury sont toujours mes voisines, mais je les 
vois rarement. Le fils se prepare a devenir Ministre de 
l’Fglise Episcopale Protestante. Il voulut un jour parler 
théologie avec moi. Je ne pus m’empécher de le railler de 
maniéve a ce qu’il n’y revint pas. Je l’ai revu plusieurs fois 
depuis mais il n’a plus joué le théologian. 

Adieu, mon cher & excellent fils, je me jette d’avance dans 
vos bras. -+ JEAN, 


Je vous ai mandé que la lettre de change de 400 Dils. avoit 
été acceptée et devoit étre payée en Avril. 


Boston ce 21 Mars 1819. 
Ma cCHERE FéticiE: L’idée que vous allez étre laissée seule, 
inquiette, &c. vient souvent troubler une autre idée bien con- 
solante, celle que je serrerai mon fils dans mes bras. Que ne 
pouvez-vous l’accompagner et m’amener aussi ma_ petite 
Victille! 
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Je sais que vous et le chef Vernou avez pleuré avec moi. 
Aprés 22 ans d’une union plus que fraternelle! Adorons la 
volonté de Dieu. 

Ce coup m’a attéré. J’étois, il y a 2 mois, dans un état 
inquiettant, mais je suis évidemment beaucoup mieux, et je 
crois que le cher fils me trouvera tout-a-fait bien. 

Ménagez votre santé, armez-vous de courage. Dans peu 
votre petite Adé, et votre digne époux revoleront vers vous, et 
daigne le Seigneur ne vous séparer jamais, daigne-t-il surtout, 
ma chere enfant, nous reunir dans son sein! Ma fille chérie, 
votre pauvre papa vous embrasse dans l’affection de son coeur. 


+ JEAN. 
Mes respects 4 Mr. & Me. Bébian. J’embrasse Adeéle et 
Sylphide. . . . . . Henri se porte bien. J’ai de ses nou- 


velles du 12 Mars. Bonjour a Anicette. 


PORTY-NINTH LET CER. 


Simply a short note, dated March 24th, 1819, at Boston. 


Address: “‘A Mt. M* Vernou de Bonneuil, chez M* Bébian, A La Pointe-a-pitre 
Guadeloupe.” 


Boston ce 24 Mars 1819. 
MoN CHER FILS: Je viens de recevoir votre lettre et celle 
de notre Félicie du 7 février et celles pour Mr. & Me. Walley. 
Je vous ai desja écrit par cette occasion. Je voudrois bien 
écrire a Adéle et a Sylphide dont je viens aussi de recevoir 
les cheres lettres. Ce sera pour la premiere occasion. En 
attendant je les embrasse et les remercie. Mr. Walley vous 
écrit par cette occasion. La Maman et l’enfant sont trés bien. 

Jespere que vous viendrez m’apporter les mémes nouvelles. 
Mes chers enfants, je me jette dans vos bras. 


+ JEAN. 


PDP ie Beene 


Boston, December 27, 1819! It is unnecessary to fill in 
the outlines sketched for us in this letter to complete for 
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ourselves the story of the nine months that have passed 
since the last note. M. de Bonneuil paid his visit to Bos- 
ton, has gone back to Guadeloupe, and has taken with him 
the dear Adelaide. The poor bishop is indeed desolate. 
He sadly needed, he says, the intelligence of their safe 
arrival which came to him three weeks after it was written; 
the newspapers all announced storms, and he trembled lest 
his dear ones had been exposed to their fury. Thank God 
that they were spared! The bishop speaks of his health— 
it is even better than when M. de Bonneuil was there; he 
scarcely coughs at all, and people tell him he looks well. 
(This cough was doubtless an indication of the asthmatic 
affection which later became so serious.) Even Christmas 
did not tire him excessively. This bishop’s neighbor, Mr. 
Stoughton, has been sick for a week, and M. Cheverus fears 
the consequences for him, as his lungs are involved and he 
is nearly seventy-six years old. We have given, some pages 
back, a delightful character-sketch of this fine gentleman 
of the old school from the pen of ‘“ Aguecheek,”’ and our 
sympathy is awakened when we hear of his serious illness. 
The reverend writer goes on to tell that one of Mr. Stough- 
ton’s nephews, James, son of his brother in New York, 
was assassinated in Broadway on the 21st, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The deed was done by an agent of some 
Baltimore pirates, against whom he had pleaded and whom 
he forced to make restitution of their booty. The victim 
was an amiable and talented young man; his murderer is 
in prison. Mr. and Miss Valnois are well and have taken 
a house in the city. Madame and Mademoiselle Duplessis 
decorated the altar for Christmas beautifully; there were 
more than 500 communicants on that day. (Dr. Shea tells 
us: “ The growth of the faith in Boston may be seen in the 
fact that there were eight hundred communions at Easter 
time, 1819.”) Bishop Cheverus informs his correspondent 
that he no longer has workmen employed; everything is 
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paid and he is in no danger of financial embarrassment. 
His one embarrassment at the present moment is the care 
of the poor, who are very numerous; happily, though, the 
winter so far has been as mild as possible. A touching 
plea that when M. de Bonneuil writes to the bishop he will 
give him many particulars, and the usual loving greeting 
form the finale to the letter. The note to Madame de Bon- 
neuil is no less pathetic; she is happy but the bishop is 
lonely! He will never seek, though, to gain happiness for 
himself at the expense of hers, or, rather, he enjoys interiorly 
the happiness of his children; he begs that in her next letter 
she will give him a description of her family, her occupa- 
tions, &c., &c. He queries as to whether Adé recognized 
her cousin; if she never longs for Mrs. Walley or to be at 
the bishop’s house? The heart of the bishop often whis- 
pers: ‘I want to be at |’Espérance.” 


Address: ‘“‘M* Vernou de Bonneuil, sur ses terres, A L’Espérance, Guadeloupe.” 
Boston 27 Décembre I819. 

MoN CHER FILS: Voici ma quatriéme depuis votre départ, 
et ma seconde depuis que j’ai su votre heureuse arrivée. Je 
n’ai regu que votre petit mot du 28 8’bre. II me parvint trois 
semaines apres sa date. J’en avois grand besoin. Toutes nos 
gazettes annoncoient des ouragans et je tremblois que vous 
eussiez été exposé a leur fureur. Dieu soit béni! 

Le Cap’e qui se charge de celle-ci va a la Martinique, mais 
il me promet de la faire tenir. 

Ma santé se soutient. Elle est méme meilleure dans ce mo- 
ment que lorsque vous étiez ici. Je tousse apeine et on me 
dit que ’ai bonne mine. Noél meme ne m’a pas extrémement 
fatigué. Et vous mon cher fils, comment est votre santé, celle 
de la chere Félicie, de ma petite Adé et de ses soeurs? 

Notre voisin le pauvre Mr. Stoughton est malade depuis 
huit jours. Je crains pour lui. On voit ses poumons attaqués, 
et il a prés de 76 ans. Un de ses neveux James le fils de son 
frere a New York fut assassiné dans Broadway le 21 4 3 
heures aprés midi par un agent des corsaires de Baltimore 
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contre lesquels il avoit plaidé, et qu’il avoit obligés de restituer 
leur butin. C’était un jeune homme aimable et de grands 
talents. Le meurtrier est en prison. 

Mr. & Mlle. de Valnois se portent bien et ont pris une 
maison en ville. 

Me. & Mlle. Duplessis ont paré notre autel de la maniere 
la plus élégante. Il y a eu plus de 500 Communions le jour 
de Noel. Elles vous présentent leurs respects. 

Je n’ai plus d’ouvriers. Tout est payé, et je ne suis pas 
en danger de me trouver ambarrassé. Mon embarras dans 
ce moment est le soin des pauvres. Ils sont nombreux. Heure- 
usement jusque’ici ’hyver a été on ne peut plus modéré. 

Il me tarde bien d’avoir une autre lettre de vous. Donnez 
moi bien des détails. Je joins ici une lettre de Mr. Walley 
qu'il envoya trop tard pour la derniére occasion. 

Cher fils, je vous serre dans mes bras 
+JEAN Ev. DE B’n. 


MA CHERE FELICIE: Que vous étes heureuse depuis 2 mois 
et que votre Papa est seul! Mais il ne cherchera jamais a 
achetter son bonheur aux dépens de le votre, ou plustdt il 
jouit intérieurement du bonheur de ses enfans chéris. 

Faites moi dans votre prochaine une description de votre 
famille, de vos occupations &c. &c. 

Mes amitiés 4 Sylphide. Assurez la que je prie pour elle. 

Mes amitiés aussi 4 Adéle. Adé a-t-elle reconnu 
sweet cousin? Ne dit-elle pas quelquefois: I want to go to 
Ma Walley; I want to be in the Bishop’s house? & the heart 
of the Bishop often whispers: I want to be at l’Espérance. Ce 
coeur la, ma chere Félicie, vous est bien devoué 

Votre Papa 
+ Jean, EvEQuE DE Boston. 


HIE-TY-BIRST LE TEER, 


A brief note of comparatively little importance, dated 
August 4th, 1820, from which we glean that several letters 
herein mentioned are not in our collection. 
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Address, the customary one to M. de Bonneuil at Guadeloupe. 
Boston ce 4 Aout 1820. 

MoN CHER FILS: Vos derniéres sont celles du 8 Mai et 10 
Juin. J’y ai répondu le 25 Juillet et j’ai écrit en meme temps 
a Sylphide & a Adéle. Je vous écrivis plusieurs fois en Mai 
et Juin et vous devez aumoins avoir regu mes lettres de la fin 
de: Juin pat le, Capie, Portellinde ist (Barthelenmcane jar 
eu de ses nouvelles. 

Je donne ce petit mot a une de mes connoissances qui va a 
Portland et qui ne sait lui-méme s’il y trouvera une occasion. 

Je me borne donc a embrasser mes enfans et petits enfans 
et je ne veux pas méme vous dire ni 4 vous ni a ma fille chérie 
combien vous étes chers a votre pauvre papa. Sa santé est 
bonne; ne soyez point inquiets. + JEAN. 

La famille Walley, Mesdames Duplessis, &c. all well &c., &c. 
On me presse. 


PIRTYeSECOND LE DiER: 


The address written on this letter is the ordinary one, but, 
with the exception of M. de Bonneuil’s name, it has been 
crossed off, and another hand has written ‘“‘Au Petit Bourg.” 
“ BASSETERRE”’ is stencilled above the superscription, and 
the figures “20” are written on it also. On one of the 
small inner folds we find: “ Recue et acheminée par vos 
Tres obt. Serviteur, P. J.B. Bi(yards?).” Weagain find 
that divers letters mentioned by Bishop Cheverus as hav- 
ing been forwarded are not in the collection. Several items 
are of considerable interest: On the preceding Saturday, he 
says, two novices, whom he brought from Montreal, made 
their vows; the church was crowded; he performed the 
ceremonies with the greatest solemnity, having four priests 
to assist him; Mr. Ryan was probably one of the four. The 
history of the introduction of the Ursulines into the diocese 
of Boston is too lengthy to be inserted here; we shall confine 
ourselves to a passage dealing with the episode mentioned in 
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our present letter: “ Here,” says Dr. Gilmary Shea, “ the 
two Ursulines were installed; Margaret Ryan and Catharine 
Ryan soon joined them from Ireland. ... The two who 
came from Ireland made their solemn vows on St. Ursula’s 
day, 1820, in the Cathedral, which was crowded, Bishop 
Cheverus preaching from the text: ‘As dying and behold 
we live,’ 2 Cor. vi. 9.” Mrs. and Miss Duplessis are not 
successful in their school, writes the bishop; they speak now 
and then of a return to France. The Walleys were in on 
Saturday and are all well; Maria, the little girl brought over 
by Madame Brosius and taken by Mrs. Walley, died sud- 
denly two weeks ago, at which the tender-hearted Mrs. Wal- 
ley was greatly afflicted. There is nothing new to tell ex- 
cept the stagnation in business. One cannot place money 
at that moment at more than five per cent. They are having 
a chapel built at Salem, and one of Bishop Cheverus’ com- 
panions is to say Mass there the first Sunday of every month. 
Speaking of the earlier history of Catholicity in this town, 
Dr. Shea informs us: ‘‘ Salem, once the rival of Boston in 
trade, had gathered a few Catholics, whom Rev. John Thayer 
visited in his turn, and whom Bishop Cheverus carefully 
attended. Mass was celebrated every month at the house 
of Mr. Connolly, on Herbert street. There were about 
twenty-five Catholic families when Mr. Newport, returning 
from an English prison at Dartmouth, began, in 1815, to 
collect from house to house to obtain means to erect a church. 
The humble house of God was reared in 1817, but remained 
for years unfinished interiorly.” And, treating of a date 
contemporaneous with the bishop’s letter, we find this sen- 
tence: “ Rev. Paul McQuade visited Salem once a month, 
and the Rev. Patrick Byrne was ordained on Passion Sun- 
day.” In Bishop Fenwick’s description of the diocese when 
he succeeded to it, we get the following appropriate item: 
“ A neat and handsome frame church in Salem, not quite 
finished. The congregation consists of almost one hundred 
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and fifty or two hundred souls. They have no pastor, but 
the bishop or Rev. Mr. Byrne, to afford them an opportunity 
of frequenting the sacraments, pays them a monthly visit. 
The Catholics in this town are generally very poor, scarcely 
able to support a clergyman.” But let us turn again to the 
bishop’s letter. Father Lariscy, he writes, presents his re- 
spects to M. de Bonneuil; Mr. Byrne has just now gone to 
replace Mr. Ryan, but will return soon. This is the first 
mention of the Reverend Father Lariscy, the Augustinian, 
who remained in Boston until the year 1821, and died in 
Philadelphia April 6, 1824. The bishop remarks that his 
own health is passable; his winter companion, the cough, 
not having yet come. From the note to Madame de Bon- 
neuil we learn that Mr. Riviere, of Montreal, is dead. 


Boston ce 24 S’bre 1820. 

Mon CHER FILS: Vos dernieres sont celles du 6 aotit. Je 
les recus le 20 7’bre et j’y répondis par Portland le 5 de ce 
mois. Voici ma sixieme depuis les lettres de Mai dont vous 
m’accusez la réception. J’espere que la chere Félicie est 
rétablie depuis longtemps. Puissiez-vous tous jouir d’une 
bonne santé! 

Je vous écris par la voie de St. Barthelémy. 

Samedi dernier les 2 novices que j’ai amenées de Montréal 
firent leurs voeux. On s’écrasoit dans notre église. J’y mis 
la plus grande solemnité. J’avois quatre prétres qui m’assis- 
toient. Mr. Ryan est ici et me charge de ses respects. 

Madame Duplessis vous font leurs amitiés respectueuses. 
Leur école ne va pas. Elles parlent de retourner en France, 
mais pas incessament. 

Toute la chere famille Walley sont bien & vous embrassent. 
Ils étoient ici Samedi. Maria la petite fille qu’avoit amenée 
M’e. Brosius et que M’e. Walley avoit prise, mourut subitement 
il y a quinze jours. La bonne et tendre M’e Walley en fut 
bien affectée. \ 

Rien de nouveau ici excepté la stagnation du commerce. 
On ne peut placer son argent dans ce moment-ci a plus que 
du 5 pour cent. 
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Nous faisons construire une chapelle 4 Salem. Un de mes 
compagnons y va dire la messe tous les premiers Dimanches 
du mois, 

Le P. Lariscy vous présente ses respects; Mr. Byrne est 
dans ce moment a suppléer Mr. Ryan, mais il sera bientdét 
de retour. 

Ma santé est passable. Ma compagne d’hyver la toux 
n’est pas encore venue. 

Adieu, mon cher fils, je prie pour vous, je pense a vous, 
je suis de coeur dans vos bras. + JEAN. 

Mr. & Mlle de Valnais vous font leurs complimens. Ils 
sont l’un & l’autre en bonne santé. 

MA CHERE FE ticrE: J’aime a croire que vous étes bien 
rétablie . . . . J’écrivis le 25 Juillet a Sylphide et a Adéle 
Ce n’est assurément pas ma faute si vous ne recevez pas sou- 
vent de mes lettres. 

Maman Walley & toute la famille envoient mille baisers 
a Adéle. (Adelaide is thus called for the first time.) Ma fille 


chérie, rien . . . ne peut vous arracher de mon coeur. Vous 
y étes nichie trop avant. 
Jembrasse Victile & Eudoxie, Henri & . . . (illegible) 


La chere Soeur Walley voudroit bien vous envoyer des pommes, 
mais il n’y a point d’occasion. 

Adieu, ma chere & aimable fille. Vous savez combien Papa 
vous aime. -- JEAN. 


Preyer a 


Again an interval of months between the letters in our 
possession, although we have from their writer mention of 
several others. Were they lost in transit? we mentally query. 
And we think of the discouraging circumstances against 
which correspondents had to contend at that day. This letter 
is written at Boston on the thirtieth of March, 1821, to M. 
de Bonneuil, at the usual address in Guadeloupe. Although 
it is of a pleasant nature, it has not many items that are of 
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interest to the general reader. Another winter has passed, 
says Bishop Cheverus, and his cough did not trouble him 
very much, and his health is tolerably good; he has seen 
young Stanwood—both he and his father are grateful for 
the reception he met with from M. de Bonneuil. Madame 
Duplessis and her daughter have some scholars, and are 
settled for the present; Mr. and Miss de Valnois are going 
boarding again; Mr. Brown is dying, and Alfred Baury— 
now the Reverend Mr. Baury—is with him. The last 
named, together with his mother and sister, are said to be 
heirs to a portion of Mr. Brown’s estate; Mademoiselle is 
not yet married; Louisa Stoughton will be married next 
autumn; Mrs. Stoughton is going to sell the house. From 
this latter remark we infer that the bishop’s fears about the 
illness of the gracious old Don have been realized. Finan- 
cial affairs are so dead, relates M. Cheverus, that money can- 
not be placed at five per cent., and the bank of Massachusetts 
is returning to its stockholders one half of their principal, 
and pays no interest for the last six months. Living, though, 
is cheap; the winter has been long and severe, and the poor 
have suffered accordingly; the bishop took fifty dollars of 
M. de Bonneuil’s money to help him relieve their distress. 
Father Lariscy sends his respects. Sylphide has become a 
widow since we last heard of her, and Henry, we judge, must 
be at Guadeloupe. Adé is now seven years of age. Bishop 
Cheverus, he tells Madame de Bonneuil, gave a doll to little 
Miriam (?) Walley, as a gift from her and from M. de Bon- 
newil, who are the child’s godparents; she is very pretty. 
Madame Walley says that her little Mary constantly reminds 
her of Adé, having all her ways, &c. What an enjoyable in- 
sight do we get from all these pleasant little trifles into the 
heart of this Christian bishop, who had so thoroughly mas- 
tered the art of making himself all things unto all men! 
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seen M*. M* Vernou de Bonneuil, chez Mt Bébian, A La Pointe-a-pitre, 
Boston ce 30 Mars 1821. 

MON CHER FILS: Je vous ai écrit par la voie de la Martinique 
il y a un mois. J’envoye celle-ci par St. Barthélémy. 
Jécrivis le 12 Janvier 4 Mr. Bébian, a notre jeune et chere 
veuve, a Adéle et A vous. Vos dernieres nouvelles sont le 
petit mot de la chere Félicie du 1’er Décembre. La derniére 
lettre de votre main est du 15 Octobre. 

Voici un autre hyver passé sans beaucoup de toux et ma 
santé est assez bien. Puisse la votre étre de méme et celle de 
notre chere Félicie se rétablir! 

J’ai vu le jeune Stanwood. Lui et son pere sont bien re- 
connoissans de la réception que vous lui avez faite. 

Rien de nouveau ici. Mesdames Duplessis qui vous font 
mille complimens ont quelques écoliers et se tirent d’affaire pour 
le présent; Mr. & Mile. de Valnais vont se remettre en pension. 

Mr. Brown est mourant. Alfred Baury, aujourd’hui 
te Rev. Mr. Baury, est auprés de lui. Sa mere, sa soeur 
et lui sont, dit-on, en partie ses héritiers. Mlle. n’est point 
encore mariée. Lotisa Stoughton doit se marier l’automne 
prochain. Elle et sa mere se portent bien. M’e. Stoughton 
va vendre la maison. 

Les affaires sont si mortes qu’on ne trouve pas a placer de 
largent a 5 pour cent et la banque de Massachusetts vient 
de rembourser aux actionaires la moitié de leur principal et ne 
paye point d’intérét pour les 6 derniers mois. Les vivres au- 
moins sont a bon marché. L’hyver qui a été long et severe a 
été un temps de souffrance pour nos pauvres. J’ai pris 50 Dils. 
a mon cher fils pour m’aider a les soulager. 

Le Pere Lariscy vous présente ses respects. 

Mon cher fils, je me jette a votre col, & vous presse contre 
mion coeur. -+ JEAN. 

J’embrasse Adéle et notre chere veuve. Je leur €crirai par 
la premiere occasion. Mes amitiés 4 Henri. 

Ma cHERE FE iciE: Il me tarde bien d’apprendre que votre 
santé va mieux. Ayez en soin, et comservez-vous pour ceux 
qui vous aiment. Vous savez bien que Papa est du nombre. 
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J’embrasse mes petites filles et surtout mon Adé qui est déja 
une grande fille. Elle aura 7 ans avant que vous receviez la 
présente. Toute la famille et surtout Maman Walley 1l’em- 
brassent et parlent souvent d’elle. Ils vous embrassent tous. 
J'ai donné une poupée a Meriam (?) comme envoyée par son 
parain et sa maraine. Elle vous remercie. Elle est toujours 
trés jolie. M’e Walley dit que sa petite Mary lui rappelle con- 
stamment Adé, qu’elle en a toutes les manieres &c. 

Adieu, ma fille chérie, je vous embrasse mille fois. 


_ aes 


FIP DY-POURTH PE RTER. 


Here we have a note dated May 23d, 1821. The bishop 
is aboard a steamboat on the Sound. (He emphasizes the 
word for the reason, we suppose, that such mode of travel- 
ing must have been quite a novel experience at that date.) 
He is on his way to Baltimore to assist at the dedication of 
the Cathedral, which ceremony is to take place on the 31st— 
Ascension Day. From Shea’s History of the Catholic 
Church m the Umited States, t808-15 to 1843, we quote this 
appropriate passage: “ The Cathedral” (Baltimore) ‘‘ was 
solemnly dedicated on the 31st of May by Archbishop Mareé- 
chal, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Henry Conwell, bishop of 
Philadelphia, and Rt. Rev. John Cheverus, bishop of Boston. 
The sanctuary was filled with the priests of the diocese and 
of the seminary to the number of thirty-five, and fifteen 
ecclesiastical students. The pews had been sold some months 
before, and had been at once taken by the most prominent 
Catholics of Baltimore. The occasion drew them all to the 
sacred edifice, with a large gathering of the faithful from 
all parts of the city, and numbers of distinguished Protes- 
tants, interested to see a Cathedral, in which they had taken 
a local pride, devoted at last to the worship of Almighty 
God. The sermon of the day was delivered by the Rev. 
Roger Baxter, S. J., Professor of Philosophy in George- 
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town College. . . .”. Dr. Shea also gives us an item which 
he has gathered from letters written by Bishop Cheverus to 
Archbishop Maréchal, dated March, 1821 : “ The rich marble 
altar for the new edifice was the gift of priests at Marseilles, 
France. . . . This altar, with fine candelabra to go on either 
side of the tabernacle, reached Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
in the Cadmus, Capt. Williamson, March, 1821, and were 
shipped thence to Baltimore.” * Our attention will now be 
directed anew to the letter. The bishop has written some 
two weeks before to his friend at Guadeloupe, and sent the 
letter by Mr. Stanwood. Next a business transaction is 
discussed. We are told that the physician and friends of 
Bishop Cheverus consider he must take this present trip for 
his health, and he goes to please them. A severe cold and 
hoarseness which he had at Eastertide alarmed them, but he 
is better and apprehends no danger; his children must not be 
uneasy. There are, of course, a few words of affection for 
Madame de Bonneuil. 


Address: “A M*. M* Vernou de Bonneuil, sur ses terres, Au Petit-Bourg, Guade- 
loupe, chez M* Bébian, Pointe-a-pitre.”’ 


The Bishop has written “‘ Boston,’’ and then crossed it off, thus— 
[Boston crossed off] ce 23 Mat rat. 


MoN CHER FILS: Je vous écrivis il y a apeupres 15 jours par 
Mr. Stanwood. Vendredi on me presenta une lettre de change 
tirée sur moi le 25 Avril pour 200 D’lls. Je n’ai point attendu 
les 30 jours et l’ai payée de suite. Je me réjouis qu’elle soit 
arrivée avant mon départ. Je n’ai point regu encore de lettre 
a ce sujet. 

Je suis dans la sonde a bord du steamboat. Je vais a Balti- 
more pour assister a la dédicace de l’Eglise Cathédrale qui aura 
lieu le 31 jour de |’Ascension. 

Le Médecin et mes amis prétendent qu’il faut que je voyage 
pour ma santé. C’est par complaisance pour eux que je le 
fais. Un gros rhtime et un enrouement a Paques les ont ef- 
frayés mais je suis mieux et je n’appréhende aucun danger, 


* Bishop Cheverus to Archbishop Maréchal, March 26, 30. 31, 1821,” 
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ainsi ne soyez point inquiets.. Que ne puis-je aller me rétablir 
dans le sein de mes enfans! J’ai laissé en bonne santé a 
Boston tous nos amis et connoissances. Recevez leurs compli- 
mens. Le coeur de votre Papa se presse contre celui du 
‘meilleur des fils. + JEAN. 


FIP DY-FIPCTES LiGl tek 


A note of October roth is of little importance, and may 
be omitted. M. de Bonneuil’s bill of exchange for $150 has 
been payed to Captain Sissons; Monsieur may draw on the 
bishop for $300. Another child has been born to the de 
Bonneuils. 


In addition to the customary address the figures “‘ 20c”’ (or “‘d’’) are written. 


Boston ce 19 S’bre 1821. 
MoN CHER FILS: (Several words are torn off,—they seem 
to refer to dates of letters sent and received.) “ J’espere que 
la mere et la chere enfant vont bien. Je les embrasse tendre- 
ment ainsi qu’Adé et ses autres soeurs. J’ai payé au Cap’e 
Sissons votre lettre de change de 150 D’lls. I] m’a promis de 
me prévenir de son départ. Je vous écrirai plus longuement 
par lui. C’est la chere M’e Walley qui se charge de vous faire 
tenir celle-ci. Je vous ai écrit le 15 par une occasion. Vous 
pouvez si vous en avez besoin, tirer sur moi pour 300 DIlls. 
Mon cher fils, ma chere Félicie, Papa vous serre dans ses 
bras et vous embrasse mille fois. -+ JEAN. 


PIP TY-SIXiT ri LET LER. 


The next letter is dated December 19th, 1821. It makes 
references to some ordeal to which the de Bonneuils have 
been subjected, but no particulars as to its nature. The 
bishop is very anxious about them; he has had no letter 
since the one of July 4th, which came long after date; it 
was less alarming than the preceding ones, but still it failed 
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to reassure the bishop. Mrs. Walley and her eldest son left 
Boston on October 20th for Martinique, whither she has 
gone to seek to recover some property; she will try to see 
her Guadeloupe friends. She will also tell them that Bishop 
Cheverus was forced to get rid of Father Lariscy, whose 
uncouthness and temper became at length utterly insupport- 
able; he tried the bishop sorely; he is now in the vicinity of 
New York. The Catholic historian, Dr. Gilmary Shea, 
gives us some data about this reverend gentleman; he quotes 
from a letter written by Bishop Cheverus to Archbishop 
Maréchal, June 25th, 1818. Detailing events of the year 
1818, Shea continues: “‘ At Boston he had obtained the 
assistance of a somewhat rough, but earnest worker in the 
person of the Irish Augustinian, Father Philip Lariscy. 
His testimonials were correct and favorable. He came from 
the British provinces, having labored three years at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and nearly a year at Halifax. Rest- 
less in disposition, he appears on the mission annals in other 
parts of the country. At this time he was a man of thirty- 
four, strong and robust, and his ways were as strange to 
the gentle Cheverus as the Irish language in which he 
thundered, at the first mass on Sundays, at his countrymen, 
many of whom he brought back to the sacraments after 
years of neglect.”” And farther on, dwelling upon the same 
period, he tells us: ‘ The next year Bishop Cheverus pur- 
chased a lot adjoining the church, on which he began to 
erect a convent for the Ursuline nuns, and also a plot in 
Dorchester street for a Catholic cemetery. This he dedi- 
cated December 21, 1818. In the centre, as a mausoleum 
for his friend Dr. Matignon, beside whom he hoped to lie, 
he erected a pretty little brick chapel, twenty feet wide and 
thirty feet long. ‘It is,’ he writes, ‘the fruit of the zeal 
of good Father Lariscy, and I have given the church the 
name of the founder of his order, St. Augustine.’ Father 
Lariscy collected some fifteen hundred dollars to meet the 
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expense of building St. Augustine’s church, which, intended 
originally as a mortuary chapel, became from time to time 
the church for Catholics, who increased in that neighbor- 
hood. . . . St. Augustine’s was subsequently enlarged by 
extending the walls toward Dorchester street, and it stands 
to this day the oldest church edifice belonging to the Cath- 
olics of Boston. A less pretentious church, ascribed to the 
same Augustinian father, was a.small frame building among 
the rocks at New Bedford. 

“Father Lariscy was at this time the main reliance of 
Bishop Cheverus, who kept sealed in a desk an appointment 
constituting the Augustinian priest his vicar-general, to 
enable him to act in case of his own sudden death; but the 
bustling Augustinian soon wearied of Boston, and with- 
drew to New York in the summer of 1821.” The bishop’s 
letter has proved that this withdrawal from the Boston 
diocese was not what might be called voluntary. We learn, 
too, that in his place is Father Taylor, amiable, pious, and 
a much-admired preacher; he has been in Boston since 
Easter, but it was not until the end of July that Father 
Lariscy was given his congé. Turning to the pages of 
Shea’s history, we read: “In 1821 the Rev. William Tay- 
lor, a brilliant and able priest, who had been on the mission 
in New York, arrived in Boston. Though Bishop Chey- 
erus could not approve all his views and ideas, he became 
strongly attached to Rev. Mr. Taylor, and found him of 
great service. He accordingly retained him at Boston. 

.’* The bishop ends with the prayerful wish that 


*“The Very Rev. William Taylor was a son of James Taylor, Esq,, of Castle Martin, 
Ireland. After liberal preparatory studies he entered Trinity College, Dublin, Having 
become a Catholic, however, and feeling called to the service of God, he obtained ad- 
mission to the Catholic Seminary at Maynooth. His intellectual powers were great, 
and his mind was stored with sacred and profane learning. Extremely affable and 
winning in manner, he became exceedingly popular in New York, where he was at- 
tached to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He was soon esteemed as an eloquent pulpit orator. 
....In Boston he won the esteem and lasting regard of Bishop Cheverus, who made 
him Administrator of the diocese on his departure, and recommended him to the Propa 
ganda as his successor. He remained in charge of the diocese for two years, managing 
its affairs with zeal and prudence.” 
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God may preserve and sustain M. de Bonneuil amid all his 
afflictions. As an after-thought, he adds that his own 
health is good. To Madame de Bonneuil he confesses that 
he trembles at the thought of the horrors of which she has 
been witness and victim, and asks if these finally ended 
when the unfortunate committed suicide; then she is urged 
to take courage and to support the afflictions which it has 
pleased our Lord to send her. At the close of the letter 
we come to a postscript written ten days later, viz., Decem- 
ber 29th, 1821: the bishop has just had a line from Mr. 
Montrop, which informs him of Mrs. Walley’s arrival at 
Martinique on the twentieth of November. 


Sealed with red wax, and addressed in the customary manner. 
Boston ce 19 Décembre 1821. 

MoN CHER FILS: Je suis bien inquiet de vous. Pas un mot 
depuis votre lettre du 4 Juillet. Elle ne me parvint qu’assez 
longtemps aprés sa date. Elle étoit moins effrayante que les 
précédentes, mais elle ne pouvoit encore me rassurer. Elle 
m’apprenoit aumoins que le Bon-Dieu venoit de vous donner 
une quatriéme enfant et que la chere Maman alloit bien. 

J'ai payé votre traite de 150 Dils. au Cap’e Sisson, et je 
vous mandois dans mes précédentes que vous pouviez tirer 
sur moi pour 300 Dils. de plus. 

La chere M’e Walley partit pour la Martinique avec son 
fils ainé le 20 Octobre. Nous n’avons point encore de nou- 
velles de son arrivée. Elle est allée pour tacher de recueillir 
ce qui lui est du. Daigne le Seigneur couronner de succés 
effort courageux de l’amour maternel! Elle tachera d’aller 
vous voir. Que n’ai-je pu l’accompagner? 

Elle vous apprendra que j’ai été obligé de me défaire du 
Pere Lariscy. Sa grossierté et ses emportemens étoient 
devenus . . . . insupportables. II m’a bien tourmenté. II 
est employé dans le voisinage de New-York. J’ai a sa place 
un Prétre aimable, pieux, et qui est trés admiré comme Pré- 
dicateur, Mr. Taylor. Il est ici depuis Pasques, mais ce ne 
fut qu’a la fin de Juillet que je déplagai le Pere Lariscy. 
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Mesdames Duplessis ont quelques écoliers et gagnent assez 
pour vivre moyennant beaucoup d’économie. Elles vous pré- 
sentent leurs compliments respectueux et vous sont réellement 
attachées. 

Faites passer avec soin et promptitude les incluses 4 M’e 
Walley. Elles sont de ses cheres filles. Il n’y a point d’occa- 
sions directes pour la Martinique. Mr. Aleye (?) de la Basse- 
terre me procure celle-ci et m’en annonce une autre en peu. 
Je n’en manque pas une. J’écris un mot a la chere Soeur 
Walley. Mettez une enveloppe et je sais bien que vous 
écririrez aussi. 

Jécrirai 4 Sylphide et a Adéle par la premiere occasion. 
Je les embrasse tendrement et leur souhaite une heureuse 
année. Autant a mes petites filles. La chere M’e Walley aura 
bien du plaisir a revoir Adé. 

Adieu, cher fils, daigne le Seigneur vous conserver et vous 
soutenir au milieu de toutes vos afflictions! Votre pauvre 
Papa les partage et vous embrasse mille fois. 

-- JEAN. 

Ma santé est bonne. 

MA FILLE CHERIE: . . . . . Je frémis des horreurs dont 
vous avez été témoin et victime. Ont elles enfin cessé par le 
suicide du Malheureux? 

Ma chere Félicie, prenez courage & supportez les afflictions 
qu'il plait au Seigneur de vous envoyer. Daigne-t-il aumoins 
conserver a vos chers enfans leur Papa & leur Maman! 

Agréez mes souhaits, ma fille bien aimée, et recevez les 
embrassemens bien tendre de votre i 

Papa + JEAN. 

29 Décembre 1821. 

Deux heures aprés midi. Un mot de Mr. Montrop que je 
viens de recevoir m’apprend l’arrivée de la chere Soeur Walley 
a la Martinique le 20 9’bre. 

(To be continued.) 
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IRIBAW,, iM, 1, CEVME IE MEIER (Oh; Se Ne, 
First Pastor of St. Nicholas’ Church, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Born 1802. Ordained May 2s, 1837. Died August 25, 1869. 
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RT. REV. MONSIGNOR JANUARIUS DE CONCILIO, 
Newark, N. J. 
Born July 6, 1835. Ordained May, 18509. Named Domestic Prelate May, 1887. 
Died March 23, 1808. 
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RDN VOSA a! C, IMEI. 
; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Born September 7, 185c. Ordained January 20, 1881. Died October 31, 1903. 
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RT. REV. JOHN BAPTIST BRONDEL, D. D., 
First bishop of Helena, Mont. 
Born Feb. 23, 1842. Ordained Dec. 17, 1864. Consecrated Dec. 14, 1870. 
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Died Nov. 3, t9¢ 
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RT. REV. MONSIGNOR D.iJ. QUIGLEY, 
Charleston, S. C., 
Born August 15, 1835. Ordained May 3, 1866. Named Domestic Prelate October 13, 1885. 


Died November 27, 1903. 
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MOST REV. JOHN JOSEPH KAIN, D.D., 
Second Archbishop of St. Louis, Mo. 


Born May 31, 1841. Ordained July 2, 1866. Consecrated May 23, 187s. 


Made Archbishop May 21, 1895. Died October 23, 1903. 
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REV. JOSEPH O’NEILL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Born July 14, 1850. Ordained February 26, 1877. Died October 3, 1903. 
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ST. PATRICKS CATHEDRAL, 


Mott Street, New York. 


1866. 


Destroyed by fire, October 6, 
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You can aid the American Catholic Historical Society in its work 


STJOSEPH’S' COLLEGE, 


SEVENTEENTH AND STILES STREETS, 
Under the Direction of the Jesuit Fathers, 


Classical and Scientific Courses of Studies. Military Drill and Daten 


(Rev.) CORNELIUS GILLESPIE, S. J., President. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Under the direction of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. One hundred 
and twenty-five Instructors and six hundred and thirty-four Students 
THE COLLEGE 

_ The Graduate Department offers to Graduate Students higher courses in 

Philosophy, History of Philosophy, Political Economy, Biology General Literatureand 

Philology, English Literature, German Literature, French Literature, Constitutional 

History, Hlementary Law, Theory of Music, Chemistry, Mathematics, Mechanical 

Drawing and Descriptive Geometry... ¢ 

The Collegiate Department. Four years’ course in Classics, Mathematics, 

English, Natural Sciences, Philosophy, etc. ° 

The Preparatory Department. Three years’ course, preparatory to college. 

THE MEDICAI, DEPARTMENT possesses a numerous faculty of exceptional 
eminence, a building recently enlarged and supplied with every convenience for 
laboratory work in Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bacteriology,etc. A hospital 
is now in full operation. 

THE LAW DEPARTMENT has a faculty composed of jurists of national 
reputation. It utilizes to the full the advantages which make the National Capital 
the greatest centre of legal learning in the United States. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. The staff of the observatory are 
chiefly engaged in original observation and research ; but special students will 
be taken if qualified. 


REV. JEROME DAUGHERTY, S.Jd., President. 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity. Beautifully situated among the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Classical and Scientific Courses. Specially organized Departments of 
Music and Art. Well equipped Library and Laboratory. Steam Heat and Electric 
Light 


TERMS, $250 PER ACADEMIC YEAR. 


"LETTERS OF INQUIRY DIRECTED TO THE Mother Superior. 
sek AME 
OF 
West Rittenhouse Square, Nineteenth St. below 
PHILADELPHIA, Walnut. 


6 HIS well-known establishment, intended both for Boarders and 

Day Scholars, possesses every attraction, being located in the 

most delightful section of the city—opposite West Rittenhouse 

Square. The Curriculum of Studies is thorough, embracing 

all the branches requisite for a solid and refined education, 

and offering two Courses, the General and the College Preparatory. A 

Partial Course may be taken by young ladies unable to follow the regu- 

lar classes. 

The forty-sixth year of the Academy opens September 8th. 

For further particulars apply to the Sister Superior at the Academy. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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Why do Homeless Boys Become Criminals? 


Because they are without good ex- 
ample or a kind hand to guide 
them. 

Prevention is better than cure, and 

our work is to prevent crime. 


Remove the friendiess boys from 
dangerous surroundings, and 
you will have no need of 
Reformatories. 


Our work is one ot common humanity and as such, should 
appeal to all men. 


Everyone can help in this glorious crusade. 
Join our Association. 
Membership, 25 cents a year. 
For particulars, send for our Messenger. 
St. Joseph’s House for Homeless Boys, 


927, 729, 731, 733 and 735 Pine Street. 
REV. D. J. FITZGIBBON, C. S. Sp., Director 


The Committee on Library of the American Catholic 
Historical Society announces for sale the following works : 
ft Set of Brownson’s Review, Bound. 


At Set of the Catholic Record, 18711878, unbound, published by 
Hardy & Mahony. 


A Set of the Catholic World, unbound, Vol. I. to Vol. LVII. 


At Set of the American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. |. to 
Vol. XXI., unbound. 


Odd Numbers of the Dublin Review, and Brownson’s 
Review. 


The price of each set will be given on application to the 


American Catholic Historical Society, 
715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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F. MCMANUS, JR, & CO., 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


Nos. 19 and 21 North Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A LARGE assortment of the choicest novelties in foreign and do- 

mestic Woollens for Winter arrived, besides the finest line 
of black and dark Oxford Worsteds, Vicunas, Thibets, Cheviots, 
and Serges, also Drap d’Etes and other light Cassock materials for the 
Reverend Clergy at reasonable figures. 


OSTHOFF BROS., Tailors, 


2205 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


IR HCIRVAUIRIBY (G(@lOlEPAINL. 
PINE ETARNESS, 


236 South 2l1st St., Philadelphia. 


Wilson, Harris & Richards, 
(Successors to Wilson Brothers & Co.), 
Airchitects and Consulting Engineers, 


1030 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Architects, St. Francis De Sales Industrial School; 
Protectory for Boys, near Valley Forge, P 
New Academy Building for the Sisters of St. Joseph, ‘Chestnut Hill. 


RECORDS OF THE 


AMERICAN CATHOLIG HISTORICAL SOGIETY. 


FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY, 


713 AND 715 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
14 VOLS. 


FULL SET, $30.00. 


SINGLE VOL., $2.00, EXCEPT VOLS. I. AND V. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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The Continental Title & Trust Co. 
Stephen Girard Building, Twelfth, above Chestnut. 
Capital (Subscribed), $1,000,000. Undivided Profits, $165,000.00. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian and Surety. 
Pays Interest on Deposit : Subject to check, 2 per cent.; ten days’ notice, 3 per cent. 
Loans money on mortgage and on collateral. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
T. M. Daty, President. 
Joun McGuinn, Cuas. T. Quin, Vice-Presidents. 
Joun F. SKELLY, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Joun R. Umstep, Title and Trust Officer. 


T. M. Daly, Charles T. Quin, Owen Kelly, 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., Otto Wolff, Dr. Peter F. Moylan. 
Samuel Alcott, Henry C. McDevitt, A. C. Patterson, 
Patrick O’ Neil, M. J. Mallon, Geo. W. Gibbons, 
John McGlinn, Edward Trainer, Henry Burk. 


The Messenger. 


HIGH-CLASS illustrated magazine, embracing everything in literature, history 
and art that can be of interest to Catholics. Its stories, sketches of men and 
places, editorials on current topics and book reviews are well worth the sub- 

scription price. A special feature is a complete chronicle of all events of importance in 


the Catholic world. 
Issued Monthly, 112 Pages, 
Subscription, $2.00 u Year. Foreign Subscription, $2.50 a Year 
Send for sample copy. 


The Messenger, 
27-29 W. 16th St., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


Peter F. Cunningham & Son, Publishers, 
AND 
Catholic Booksellers, Importers of Catholic Books and 
Catholic Goods, 
No. 825 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Picture Framing Neatly Done. 


Watson, Huckel & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


1211 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Seme References. 


St. John’s Church, Rectory and 
School, Phila. 

St. Philip de Neri, Phila. 

Convent School, Villa Maria, West 
Chester. 

Epiphany Church, Rectory and 
School, Phila. 

Chureh Rectory and School, St. 
Anthony de Padua, Phila. 

St. Patrick’s School, Norristown. 

St. Stephen’s Church, echiel and 
Convent, Phila. 


Chapel Holy Child,Convyent H.C.J.,Sharon Hill,Pa, TELEPHONE. 
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LA SALLE COLLEGE, 


1240 NORTH BROAD STKEET. 


The Select Catholic College for Young Men and Boys in 
Philadelphia. 


HE College is conducted by the Brothers of the Christ- 
ian Schools, a body of men devoted exclusively to 
the cause of Christian Education. It is empowered 

tosconierthe degrees of B. AX Bassiand Cy Es andssuch 
other degrees as are now conferred by the other colleges 
of the State. 


COLLEGIATE, COMIMERCIAL ACADEMIC, AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS, 
ENGLISH, MODERN LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, AND BUSINESS. 
COMPLETE GYMNASIUM. 


For Terms send for Catalogue or Call. 


BROTHER ABDAS, F.S.C., President. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
ARCADE BUILDING 


1 South Fitteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


4 Broadway, New York. 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Citizen’s Bank Building, Norfolk, Va. Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Terry Building, Roanoke, Va. Old Colony Building, Chicago, IiL 


4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
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St. Vincent’s College ana Theological Seminary 


Beatty P. O., Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


his Institution was founded in the year 1846, by Rt. Rev. Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., and 
incorporated with powers to confer degrees by an Act of the Legislature on the 
28th day of April, 1870. It isconducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 


ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE, WESTMORELAND Co., PENNA. 


heated by steam and well lighted by electric lights. There are three distinct courses 

of study—the Ecclesiastical, the Classical and the Commercial. In all these, special 
attention is given to Religious instruction and a thorough Catholic training. 

The students are divided, according to their ages, into three classes, each of which 
has its own study hall and dormitory, and is in charge of two Prefects. 

Charges, $200.00 a year, payable in advance. 

For further information or Catalogue apply to 


REV. GERMAIN BALL, 0.S.B., Director. 


ate location of this College is very healthy ; the buildings are large, airy and commodious, 
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